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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 



THE general adoption by the Sunday Schools of the Inter- 
national Uniform Series of Lessons has created a demand 
for a concise and intelligible Commentary upon Genesis, which 
should present, in an authoritative and popular form, the results 
of the most recent research. This want is fully met in Dr. E. 
Harold Browne's exposition of this book, as given in the 
volume of the " Speaker's " Commentary, devoted to the Penta- 
teuch. In order to bring- it within the reach of every teacher 
and scholar, it is herewith presented in a separate form, and at 
a price ($1.50), which cannot fail to secure for it a very wide 
circulation. 

Dr. E. Harold Browne, the Lord Bishop of Ely, is widely 
known to the American public from his Exposition of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, while his very able work on the Penta- 
teuch, in reply to Colenso, exhibits his special fitness for the 
undertaking, which he has so ably accomplished in this volume. 
His Commentary on Genesis, while bearing evidence of the 
ripest and most devout scholarship, is nowhere overburdened 
with a useless parade of learning. It is compact, but exhaustive, 
and throughout intelligible to every Bible student. For general 
use in connection with that portion of the Holy Scriptures now 
under study in our Sunday Schools it must prove very generally 
acceptable. 



In this connection, tne attention of teachers is urgently 
invited to the volume of Lange's Commentary on Genesis, 
translated and edited by Dr. Tayler Lewis and Dr. Gosman, 
under the general supervision of Dr. Schaff. The additions 
to this volume by Dr. Tayler Lewis, in particular, have attracted 
the widest notice in England as well as In this country, and have 
everywhere been jusdy regarded as among the most important 
of recent contributions to sacred literature. These two vol- 
umes give the student the best and ripest results of modern 
biblical scholarship. Lange's Genesis is a volume of nearly 700 
pages, royal 8vo, and Is sold at $5 in cloth. 
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PREFACE. 



IT is about seven years since the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Right Hon. J, Evelyn Denison, conceived 
the idea of the present Commentary, and suggested its execution. 

It appeared to him that in the midst of much controversy 
about the Bible, in which the laity could not help feeling a 
lively interest, even where they took no more active part, 
there was a want of some Commentary upon the Sacred Books, 
in which the latest information might be made accessible to 
men of ordinary culture. It seemed desirable that every educated 
man should have access to some work which might enable him 
to understand what the original Scriptures really say and 
mean, and in which he might find an explanation of any diffi- 
culties which his own mind might suggest, as well as of any 
new objections raised against a particular book or passage. 
Whilst the Word of God is one, and does not change, it 
must touch, at new points, the changing phases of physical, 
philological, and historical knowledge, and so the Comments 
that suit one generation are felt by another to be obsolete. 

The Speaker, after mentioning this project to several pre- 
lates and theologians, consulted the Archbishop of York upon 
it Although the difficulties of such an undertaking were very 
great, it seemed right to the Archbishop to make the attempt 
to meet a want which all confessed to exist; and accordingly 
he undertook to form a company of divines, who, by a judicious 
distribution of the labour amongst them, might expound, each 
the portion of Scripture for which his studies might best have 
fitted him. 

The difficulties were indeed many. First came that of 
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treating a great and almost boundless subject upon a limited 
scale. Let any one examine the most complete Commentaries 
now in existence, and he will find that twenty or thirty ordinary 
volumes are not thought too many for the exhaustive treatment 
of the Scripture text. But every volume added makes a work 
less accessible to those for whom it Is intended ; and It was 
thought that eight or ten volumes ought to suffice for text and 
notes, if this Commentary was to be used by laymen as well 
as by professed divines. Omission and compression are at all 
times difficult ; notes should be in proportion to the reader's 
needs, whereas they are more likely to represent the writer's 
predilections. The most important points should be most pro- 
minent ; but the writer is tempted to lay most stress on what 
has cost him most labour, 

Another difficulty lay in the necessity of treating subjects 
that require a good deal of research, historical and philological, 
but which could not be expected to interest those who have 
had no special preparation for such studies. In order to meet 
this, it was resolved that subjects involving deep learning and 
fuller illustration should be remitted to separate essays at the 
end of each Chapter, Book or division ; where they can be 
found by those who desired them, 

The general plan has been this. A Committee was formed 
to select the Editor and the Writers of the various sections. 
The Rev. F. C. Cook. Canon of Exeter, and Preacher of 
Lincoln's Inn, was chosen Editor. The work has been divided 
into Eight Sections, of which the present volume contains the 
Pentateuch. Each book has been assigned to some writer who 
has paid attention to the subject of It. The Editor thought it 
desirable to have a small Committee of reference, in cases of 
dispute ; and the Archbishop of York with the Regius Pro- 
fessors of Divinity of Oxford and Cambridge agreed to act In 
this capacity. But In practice It has rarely been found necessary 
to resort to them. 

The Committee were called upon, in the first place, to 
consider the Important question, which has since received a 
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much fuller discussion, whether any alterations should b'i made 
in the authorized English Version. It was decided to reprint that 
Version, without alteration, from the edition of 1611, with the 
marginal references and renderings ; but to supply in the notes 
amended translations* of all passages proved to be incorrect. It 
■ was thought that in this way might be reconciled the claims of 
accuracy and truth with that devout reverence, which has made 
the present text of the English Bible so dear to all Christians 
that speak the English tongue. When the Prayer Book was 
revised, the earlier Psalter of Coverdale and Cranmer was left 
standing there, because those who had become accustomed to 
its use would not willingly attune their devotions to another, 
even though a more careful, Version : the older Psalter still 
holds its place, and none seem to desire its removal. Since 
then, knowledge of the Bible has been much diffused, and 
there seems little doubt that the same affection, which in the 
middle of the seventeenth century clung to the Psalter and 
preserved it, has extended itself by this time to the Authorized 
Version of 161 1, Be that as it may, those who undertook 
the present work desired that the layman should be able to 
understand better the Bible which he uses in Church and 
at home ; and for this purpose that Bible itself gives the best 
foundation, altered only where alteration is required to cure 
an error, or to make the text better understood. 

This volume is sent forth in no spirit of confidence, but 
with a deep sense of its imperfections. Those who wish to 
condemn will readily extract matter on which to work. But those 
who receive it willing to find aid in it, and ready to admit 
that it is no easy matter to expound, completely, fully and 
populariy, that Book which has been the battle-field of all sects 
and parties, which has been interpreted by all the ages, each 
according to its measure of light, will do justice to the spirit 
that has guided the writers. Such will find in it something 
that may help them better to appreciate the Sacred Text. 

' These emendations are printed throughout in a distinctive type, darker than 
the rest of the note. 
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"As for the commendation," says Coverdale, "of God's 
holy Scripture, I would fain magnify it as it is worthy, but I 
am far insufficient thereto, and therefore I thought it better 
for me to hold my tongue than with few words to praise or 
commend it." Our English Bible has come down to us, won 
for us by much devoted labour, by persecution, by exile, 
even by blood of martyrdom. It has still much work to do, 
and when we consider the peoples to whom we have given 
our language, and the vast tracts over which English-speaking 
peoples rule, we feel how impossible it is for us to measure 
the extent of that work. We humbly desire to further it in 
some small measure, by removing a stumblingblock here, and 
by shedding light upon some dark places there. Such human 
efforts are needed, but the use of them passes, whilst the Word 
of God of which they treat will endure to the end. Yet it is 
permitted to offer them with an aspiration after the same 
result that attends the Word of God itself; and that result is, 
in the words of inspiration, "that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that believing ye might 
have life through His name." (John xx. 31.) 



More than seven years have elapsod since this Commentary was first 
projected. It wil], doubtless, be admitted that this period is not longer 
tlian might be reasonably demanded for the preparation of any consider- 
able portion of such a work ; but it is due to all concerned with this 
volume to state that but for unforeseen circumstances it would have been 
published much earlier. We have to deplore the premature death of no 
less than three contributors, two of whom had undertaken the commentary 
on Exodus and Numbers. All the writers in this volume had, in con- 
sequence of this and of other circumstances, a much larger amount of 
work imposed upon them than they were prepared for, long after the 
commencement of the undertaking. For one book they had to write 
the entire commentary ; for another to re-write, with a special view to 
condensation, notes whicli had been prepared with great ability and 
learning by Mr Thrupp. This statement is made simply to account for 
the delay in the publication. The other parts of the work are now far 
advanced, and two volumes, including the historical and poetical books, 
will probably be printed within twelve months. 
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TF b Im t d tl t h P 

i 1 1 1 ■IS hi d ^^ 

th b dfti It) drott g 

h Ge th m t p rt f 

th P 1 d t h m If h 

t tl h ry f th E d h 
hi p! h 

w tt th d t ru h ry r th 

m f U p t h Th ty f 

d g y festtl h t M 

was emplojed to mould and form a 
simple and previously enslaved people 
into an organized nation. He had to 
give them a code of laws, civil and ec- 
clesiasti 1 f th gi 'd f tl ' 

tional li 

theocra g an m 

theocra gi 

^nd isol fi lu 

the Chu 

Uierefoie, that he, who had to write the 
earliest chapters of its history, should 
begin by tracing down its descent from 
those who had from the first been the 
depositaries and witnesses of the truth 

If, however, adverse criticism has been 
busy in trying to dislocate all portions of 
the Pentateuch, to disprove its unity, 
and so to shake the evidence for its 
Mosaic origin ; it has been signally busy 
in ao dealing with Genesis, If Mjses 



Meaning and antiquity of the na 
JEHOVAH, 'With further refere 
to Exod. vi. 2, 3 ._ 
Ehhisttc and Jehovisttc passages 
Alleged incomisteacy luith mud, 



w 1 later books, he certainly wrote 

C and on the other hand, if he 

d d 'rite Genesis, he wrote nothing. 

H shake the foundation of Gen- 

destroy the fabric of the Penta- 
h The progress of the criticism has 
b fficiently gradual It was sug- 

g d I ng since by Vitringa, that Moses 
m y h e had before him "documents 
f s kinds coming down from the 

times of the patriarchs and preserved 
among the Israelites, which be collected, 
reduced to order, worked up, and where 
needful, filled in," schedas ei scrinia pa- 
trum apud Israelitas conssroata, Moseni 
Upn omasse, et teii deftcie- 

p ( Obs, Sac' I. c. 4). A 
ct kind was neither un- 

UT rent. It is very pro- 
in writing or by oral 
elites possessed tradi- 
tions handed do from their forefathers. 
It IS consistent with the wisdom of Moses, 
and not inconsistent with his Divine in- 
spiration, that he should have preserved 
and incorporated with his own work all 
sui h traditions, i^ ritten or o 1 a hi 
upon them the stamp of trutl 

The ne\t step m the tiieo y a. that 
taken by Astruc in 1753, lot ht, 
that the names sf God (EI 1 n \ 
Jfhu\ ^h), occurnng in the b k ot G 
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esis may distinguisli respectively the do- 
cuments or metiioirs from which Moses 
compiled his history. He believed that 
there were no fewer than twelve docu- 
ments, tbe two chief being the Elohistic 
and the jehovistic 

Later writers again have varied this 
theory with every possible variation; 
some believing that there was one Elo- 
hi3t, and one Jehovist document; others 
that there were more than one Elohist, 
and many Jehovista ; and exercising a. 
subtle ingenuity, most convincing at least 
to themselves, they have traced minutely 
the transitions from one document to 
another, sometimes even in the midst of 
a sentence, guided by some catchword 
or form of expression, which they have, 
as others think most arbitrarily, assigned 
to the first or second Elohist, to the first, 
second, third, or fourth Jehovist, accord- 
ing to the number of authors in which 
tbey respectively believe '. Another step 
has been to suggest, that the different 
documents, often, as it g 

different versions of the 
been carelessly and clum g 

ther. And a further s 
deny, that Moses coul 
Elohist, the Jehovist, 
and redactor, it being 
whole was a later work 
Samuel, perhaps to Hilk J m 

perhaps still later to Ez m 

vivor from the captivit 
a collection of the lab 
fraudulent labours, of I m 

The salient points in 
are these. There appe 
sious of the history of 
first from Gen i. i to G m h 

only the name Elohim 
from Gen. ii. onward 
name of Jehovah occur 
with Elohim. Again, t t« 

accounts of the Flood, w h th gh 
terlaced in the book of G m be 

disentangled. These Is ra 

terized respectively by m 

in the names of God. Sim p m 
are said to prevail thro b 

> An abstract of the cli 
Astnic to the present day m H 

nick ('Int. to Pent.' p. 45 
Edinburgh), and 'Aids t 



and even throughout the Pentateuch, but 
these are the two most observable. Then 
comes the well-known passage in Ex. 
vi. 3, where the Most High says to Moses 
that He was known to the fathers by tlie 
name of El-Shaddai, but by the name Je- 
hovah He was not known to them; 
whence the introduction of the name 
Jehovah in the history of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, &c., is argued to be a proof of 
later authorship. 

It may be well then to shew : 

First, that the Book of Genesis is not 
an ill-digested collection of fragmentary 
documents, but a carefully arranged nar- 
rative with entire unity of purpose and 
plan. 

Secondly, that the use of the names of 
God is neither arbitrary nor accidental, 
but consistent throughout with the Mo- 
saic authorship, and the general scope of 
the history. 

I. Utniji of plan and ptrpose through- 

F' t then, as to the organic structure 

book, though it may be somewhat 

d by the modem division into 

s and verses, as it was of old by 

J wish division of the Pentateuch 

roy:^/^ or sections; careful esami- 

will shew, that the arrangement is 

m ical and orderly from first to lastu 

T book begins with a general intro- 

d 1, from ch. i. i to ch. ii. 3, wherein 

ation of the universe is related in 

age of simple grandeur, very possi- 

words handed down from the re- 

m antiqtiity, than which none could 

m re fitted here for the use of the 

historian. 

A r this the book consists of a senes 

iolh, or genealogical histories, the 

fi which is called " the Toledoth of 

avens and the earth," ch. ii. 4; the 

being the respective histories of 

tferent families of man, especially 

ancestors of the people of Israel, 

m dam to the death of Joseph'. The 

Tl e word Tdedatk has by some been ren- 

ed Ofigiiis," as "generations" cannot pro- 

e used of the creation of heaven and 

ear but it is not necessary to drop the figura- 

guage In a trauslatioo. By an easy meta- 

p le word, which described well the family 

S of a race of men, was applied to tlie 

of the material creation. The word. 
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to be: 

The Introduction, from ch. 
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2. The generations of the heavens 
and the earth," beginning w'th h " 4 
and extending on thr h th hi t y f 
theM to the birth of fa h h 

3- "The book of h g t f 
Adam," from ch. v. to vi b 

4- "Thegeneratio fNoah 
the history of Noah's fai ilj tllh d h 
from vi. 9 to end ofix. 

5- "The generatio f th f 
rJoah, giving an ace t f tl 
spreading of the earth i x, „ 

6. "The generations of Shera," the 
Ime of the promised seed, down to Abram 
Nahor, and Haran, the sons of Terah, 
XI. 10 to 26. ' 

7. " The generations of Terali," the 
father of Abraham, from wliom also in 
the female hne the family was traced 
through barah and Rebekah, from xi 27 
to XXV. III. ' 

8. " The generations of Ishmael," from 

SXV. 13 to XXV. 18. 

.9; " The generations of Isaac," con- 
tain:ng the histoiy of him and his family 
from the death of his father to his own 
death, xxv. 19 to end of xxxv. 

10. "ThegenemionsofEsau,"xxxvi. 

11. "The generations of Esau in 
Mount Seir," xxxvi. 9 to xxxvii. i. 
_ 12. " The generations of Jacob," giv- 
ing the history of Jacob and his sons to 
his own death and the death of Joseph 
xxxvu. 2 to the end of ch I 

Wslory f 11 m d m wh h p rso or thmgs 

do.hoftl h^^ Jl^ ,*^™; 
€• -IT . ^ dtp oductions 

face Keif on the 'Pemateuch,' Vol i, no 70 
sqj. (Clark, Edmbiirgh). ^^ ' 

Al„-/l!=™"'^l'"u"^^ '1^* "■* "generations of 
twfTi,' ^^^^ ""tt^ given distinctly from 
those of ha fether, and Qi^irry ihinfcs that the 

aie MS. just before the last clause of xii 4. 
^e reason, however, which he himself assign! 
seems sufficient to account for the omission, vk^ 
«Kit the history contained in this section is that 
rf Abraham, Lot, Sarah, and of Isaac and 
Stbekah (all descendants of Teral.) down to 
the death of Abraham. '' '° 



Some of these sections relate only to 
collateral branches and are brief The 
larger sections will be found to have sub- 
divisions within them, which are carefully 
marked and arranged. As a rule, in each 
/ ' y/f / the narra- 

t d d w t tl 1 se of the 

V \ \> d d J beginning 
' " dp brief repe- 

f h d d of the 

P ^ t d with it, 

, / ^ '^ t f Thus the 

■* ' « t h d w h the words 

I h Bg Ti tie second 

. ■, * h h just been. 

, ^, °,° Tl g nerations 

01 the heavens and of the eartli when they 
were created, in the day that the Lord 
Ood made the earth and the heavens," 
th. 11. 4. Then again ch. v. i, having 
the same note of time ("In the day" 
&c.) refers back to the account of cre- 
ation "In the likeness of God made 
He him, male and female created He 
L -?.?'" ^'^ ■^^^ "^^* section, vi. 9, 
ihe Toledoth of Noah,'- recapitulates 
the character of Noah, the degeneracy 
of man, and God's purpose to destroy 
all flesh. In xi 10, the age of Sh era 
and the birtli of, his sou two years 
after the flood, are named. The like 
plan IS observable ia the "Toledoth 
of Terah" xi. 27; "the Toledoth of 
Ishmael," XXV. 12; "of Isaac," xxv. 19 
who was forty years old when he took 
Rebekah to wife,-" "of Esau," xxxvi. i 
where his marriages are recorded aga'in^ 
and lastly, in the case of Jacob (xxxvi i. 2), 
we find, in the verse immediately pre- 
ceding (viz. xxxvii. 1), a note telling us 
the position of Jacob at the time, and 
agam m vv. 2 and 3 the age of Joseph 
( Joseph was seventeen years old") 
taking us back to a point of time twelve 
years before the deadi of Isaac, which had 
been before recorded, that so we might 
see the new starting-point of the history. 
, Space will not allow the tracing of 
similar recapitulations and notes of time 
in the smaller sub-sections of the history 
It must suflice to observe that they are 
veiy characteristic of the whole book 
and are had recourse to wherever per- 
spicuity of narrative seems to require'. 

„J- "^^^^ s^ traced at length by Quany (' Ge- 
nesis, pp. 3j6 to 340). 
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IS clear- 



INTRODUCTION TO 

This brief .™» of tke divisions of 1=0-™, on *• ™;2'/-^ishna. 

Genesis shews that it was not a loosely ly a proper name " J»P"" " Y™''"; 

conpaeted stmoture, carelessly or elnm^ EJ^hm and /rf™.« "= *"J™,f' 

sily thrown together by some one, who tognrshable as !>..> »»'J/"f ";; '™ 

fomd a variet? of heterogeneous mate- difference bemg only in this, that, where- 

Ssand d«.2nined to mJss them .11 in as the womhipperj of J"P'«,»^»»«f 

one ■ bit that it was drawn up carefully, "fods many and lord, many, a mnlti- 

SoMely, and with distinct unity of •"■i\°f «■ *= ri;SP«'? »' JtiS 

purpose; Whether from pre-e.isting do- on the other hand, believe » »» Elobim 

?°Seotsornot it matter? eompaiatively oeept J.hoyah. We may see at onee, 

,:, ' to enouire *™. """ """ i™' ^ ^°°^ " ? ? 

T " «°"»>« ,f G«l as ,s,d in the expecting the title Elohim to be chiefly 

n'h^^frmnh employed in some passages, whilst the 

''fhfnSfS.l.ichtheSup.emeBeing pro^ name Ji.„o„„ -^"^^^'^'^ 

is called in the Old Testament, and espe- employed m o*«f , J°' ."'■'?°f ' " 

iallv in Genesis are chieSy two, BhUm the general account of creation it is very 

nd jSovSTtSe one generally ™dered natural that Bohim *= Mighty^ One 

- the versions God, thl other Lour,. We the God of creation and pro,idenc_. 



use. 



in the versions God. the other Lord. We the goo or creaouu ai.u p..,..........^, 

meSalsrS S/(;iiich is but a shorter should be the "rd in use So where 

form of ElohH, "tb Elim, Most High, foreigner, people of heathen nations, as 

SVePentateuihoceurringonlyinOen. H.gar Ehe.erof D™»s tl« Egyp- 

xiv 18 in connection with El; El-Elkm, tians, Stc. are introduced, it IS most na- 

SodmoSH°S.rougUnthe'Ps,lmsi.i; tural that «l'",f / *»„'J°*£ 

found with Elohim and Jeho«h, and also more frequent than J™™' "^J^ 

stands alone), and J*.«..-, Almighty (m where some distinct acknowledgment 

the Pentatei^ch generaUy with El, El- of Jihovah is mtended. On the con- 

SLiS, d"wh.?e stand'Sng alone)! trary when the t.-^n-of die chosen 

The ime EMin, i« derived either P=ople or their ancestors is y call, con- 

from the Arabic root AMt, "to fear, cemed, and the stream of the Theocracy 

rrence. w"Ship7Jrrmuchmoreprol traced down from ^''J'S?^^^^^ 

bably, f^m nW («M) - («« "'o 1"> "«» TPTi T cSrf fteh &,d 
stmn^ to he miffhtv' " It is the simp e, not ashamed to be called their God. 

gSc'°name ygoi, "The Migli!;." r-r'frrf",?ewX°X 

It does not occur in the singular in the This, if kept clearly m ™w..'Jl "^jl" 

earlier books of Scripture, except m the many of the so-called Elohistie and Jo- 

abbreviated form of El. The plural is 1»™«. P'fT ..H^fSs Tl« 

probably a plural of excellence and ma- ther hing to be noted s this. Tl e 

iesW AsinProv.ix.i,"wisdom,"occurs Semitic tongues, especially tjie more 

rTie plural C/«/,»«, to signify wds- ancient and simpler '»■»"' *«2 mo 

£i±hS="ir^:ss s^^3H3 S 

f alseg5lfaTwdlas.othetrue!^'Tlic the same M«f'y«»™|l ^~„ 

heathen nations round about the Israel- sccpience »' *'J ''= "fJ^JJ'S 

ites would have recogniied the existence will to an European eye took as u tiiey 

and the divinity of El and of .he Eloh.m. -^^-^X^^S^^^-' « ^« 

1 It is moi'i probable ibat the verb to signify instance, it is alleged that in the first 

" fear and worship " is derived from the nnme .^^^^.^y^^ of creation, di. 1, n. 1—3. 

of the Deity, than that the name o the Deity ^^^^^^ thirty-fiye t.mes, and 
was derived from the verb signifying to leai. 
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that there is here no other name of 2, 3, where according to the Authorized 
God: but it has been replied, that,' if it Version,"Godspalceunt6Moses,andsaid 
occurred once, it was only natural, owing unto him, I am Jehovah ; and I appeared 
to the uniforraity of the whole passage, untoAbraham,untoIsaac,andunto Jacob, 
that it should have occurred again at by the name of God Almighty, but by 
each account of a separate creation, and my name Jehovah was I not known to 
also that in modem language a pronoun them." The inference derived from this 
would have been substituted in many passage has been this. The person, who 
cases for the repeated title or name, recorded these words of God to Moses, 
Hence the thirty-five are in effect re- would never have wit en a J s ory of 
ducible to one. The passage is scarcely still earlier times, m vh ch the name 
more really marked as Elohistic by the Jehovah should be mt oduced not only 
name Elohim occurring thirty-five tmaes, in the narrative, b t the mou hs of 
than if it had occurred but once; for its the various speakers fron Eve down- 
having occurred once would inevitably wards. Hence, no doubt I s earlier 
lead to its continued and frequent recur- history die writer of th s p ss ee vould 
rence'. surely have been an Eiohist. The parts 

The most important passage in rela- of Genesis then, which are characterized 

tionto this question is, of course, Exod.vi. by the use of the title Elohim, may pro- 
bably be attributed to him : but all the 

' Quarry, 'on Genesis," pp. 341, 400, 401, parts in which Jehovah predominates 

The following table of the alternation of the .were evidently added afterwards, and 

naras in the first 11 chapters is giy™ by the m^gt ^e due to some One who was not 

learned author, snd will shew how aifTerent the ,- . -i. - •. r ■ . i - 

virtwd occurrence of the respective names is ^"^^ *<> ^^ incongruity of mtrodnang 

from the apparent, superficial occurrence on Jehovislic language into a history of 

which so much has been built ! events and speeches prior to the revela- 

. ., . _^- J- tion of tlie name Jehovah. It follows, 

''iii'. l-s! ElobSl ^\ ?!' =1 of •^""'"se. fliat the very first who could 

iv. [.Jehovah r ... =1 possibly have written the original Elo- 

a— 16. Jehovah 8 ... =[ histic narrative was Moses, the Jehovis- 

'^' T?'"'"i. ^ '" ~' '''^ portions being necessarily much Liter 

V. i. ChiT =;;:=! ~ ' t'^^n ^^o^es. it is further argued, how- 

* 21—34." Elohim 3 "'. = I ever, that names compounded with the 

35, Jehovah i ... = r sacred name of Jah or Jehovah do noi 

vi. 2— 4- Elohim ■i - =' _ occur till the time of Samuel, hence 

S-S. jlhol^ I :;; Zl it is added that tlie name could not 

g-i-ii. Elohim 5 ... =1 have been known, nor the sixth chapter 

vii. 1—5- Jehovah 2 ... =1 of Exodus written, till the time of Sa- 

f p}°u'" ' ■" = ' '""^' ■ ^""^ further, it is now alleged that 

' ' Jeho^ I .'.'.' ~ ' =1 t'^^ "*"^^ Jehovah is unknown even to 

viii. 1. Elohim i "'.'. .= 1 the writer of the earlier Psalms, and that 

i£. Elohun I ... =1 therefore probably David learned it late 

10—11. Jehovah 3 •- ^ =' in life from its inventor Samuel. 

"s^iT." Elohim 4 '.. =1 The romance of modern criticism is as 

16'. Jehovah i ... =1 remarkable as its perverse ingenuity; for 

Elohim 1 ... =1 when once a theory has been suggested, 

17. Elohini I ... =1 ^ jtg author and his followers proceed 

xL 5— 0' Jehovah 5 ' =1 forthwith to construct an elaborate his- 

_ -_ tory upon it, as much as if, instead of 

15 11 excogitating a theory, they had discover- 

_ _,. ed a library of authentic records. The 

s eviddice'^of any predilection of wider tlie theory is from all that has 

either name, the case is just as if m these eleven hitherto been believed from concurrent 

chapters, m the ordef of succession and at the testimony and careful enquiry, the more 

distances here indicated, the name Elolrnn had -^ c j .. j • i -r 1 

recurred singly 15 tUnss, and tbenamejehovali =' ""^s acceptance and :s hailed as a 

12 times." discovery. If wc look a httle closely 
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into the foundations of the theory, it will Jehovah is part of the same, but pro- 
appear as baseless as other dreams. bably the third person present, or, as 

First, as regards the names compound- others think, the same tense of a causative 
ed with Jah, we have at ail events Jodie- (Hiphil) form'. But if so, there can be 
bed, Joshua, Jonah, Jotham, Micah and no question, as even Ewald fully admits, 
Jonathan and mount Moriah, besides that the name must have been pre- 
three named in Chronicles, Azariah (i Mosaic, In Hebrew the verb is always 
Chr. ii. 8), Abiah (i Chr. ii. 24), Ahijah hayah, though in Syriac and Chaldee it 
(1 Chr. ii. 25), all of which at least ap- is always havah. A name therefore de- 
pear to have been so compounded, and rived from havah and existing in ancient 
which it is a gratuitous slander to say Hebrew, must have come down from a 
were the inventions of later days. More- time prior to the separation of the He- 
over, it by no means follows, that one brews from their kindred Aramseans, i.e. 
age should have liad the fashion of a not later than the time of Abraham. In 
special form for the composition of fact the name nin' (IHVH) could not 
names, because we iind that fashion have been found among the Hebrews, at 
prevaiUng some centuries later. Names any period of history from the descent 
compounded with any name of God are into ^E^pt to the captivity of Babylon ; 
rare in the early ages, but became com- and as it .undoubtedly exists in Hebrew 
mon in the later. Secondly, as regards writings prior to the captivity, so It must 
the Psalms, there is no foundation what- have originated before tlie time of Joseph, 
ever for saying that the earlier Psalms We must conclude, then, that the name 
are Elohisac and the later only Jeho- Jehovah was not unknown to the patri- 
vistic. Many of the manifesdy and con- archs, nor do the words of Exodus neCes- 
fessedly later Psalms (as the 78th, 82nd, sarily mean that it was. These words 
H4th, &C.) are eminently Elohistic, whilst literally are, "I am Jehovah: and I ap- 
many of lie carhest (as the 34th, 27th, peared (or was mariifeSted) to Abraham 
34th, &c.) are as eminently Jehovistic', and to Isaac and to Jacob by El-Shad- 

But again, the form and derivation of dai, but My name Jehovah was I not 

thename Jehovah points to a pre-Mosaic known to theoir' that is to say, "I 

origin. Some of the German writers in- manifested myself to the patriarchs in 

deed have tried to trace the name to an the character of El-Shaddai, the Omni- 

attempt at expressing in Hebrew letters potent God, able to fulfil that which I 

the name of the Phcenician god, Im. had promised; but as to my name {i.e. 

Time will not allow of a lengthened con- my character and attributes of) Jehovah 

sideration of this theory here. SulBce it I was not made manifest to them'." (So 

to say that its chief support is an oracu- LXX. Vulg, oix i&jKuxra, non indkavi). 

lar response of the Ciarian Apollo quoted The words strictly and naturally imply 

by Macrobius ('Sat.' I. c, 18) about 400 this. The ancient versions seem to con- 

A.D.; which has been clearly proved by firm this interpretation. It is no new 

Jablonsky to have originated in a Juda- one framed to meet modern objections, 

\vXn% gnostic". but was propounded by Aben Ezra 

It is now generally admitted by com- and Eashi among the Jews, and by 

petent Semitic scholars, that tiie word many of the most illustrious Christian 

signifies "the existent" or something commentators of past times, 
nearly akin to this. The true pronuncia- The theory then of the late invention 

tion, of course, is lost ; but there can be of this sacred name has really no founda- 

no reasonable doubt, that, as the name rion. That its use was very much more 
of God declared to Moses in Ex. iii. 14, , ™. ., . - r ■.! u 

, , ■ »v I . -"J Thus It corresixinds in form w^tn such names 

VIZ. n'ntj, I AM, IS the first person pre- ^, j^^ j^„i^ j^ h, which are all the third 

sent of the substantive verb, so the name persons s'lwular present of verbs. 

1 The Editor has shewn this more M length „ ' "J" ^"^M,'^..'' '* jnte^P'^e'' to ""^ 

in his tract, called 'The Pentafeudi and the o.".?! „'^°^ , '" "^le i^aracter of El- 

Elohistic Psalms' (Longman). Shaddai,' (Gesen. Lex. s.v. ? div. C). "The 

' See the whole question discussed in Smilli's name of Jehovah," as meaning the character of 

'Met. ofBible.'i. p. 953, andQEiirry, 'Genesis,' Jehovah, is v^y common. Cf, Ps. v. 11, viii.I, 

p. 300 s,qq. IX. 10, Is. xxvi, 8, xsx. 37, 
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prevalent after the revelation to Moses Josh. xxiv. 14, the Israelites in Egypt 

in Exodus than it had been before, there had learned to sen-e strange goiis, there 

can be no reasonable doubt. God made would be llie more reason why Hosca 

His special covenant with Abram, be- sliould set before them the one true 

ginning with the emphatic words, " I God, as their own God, and exhibit Him 

am El-Shaddai," Gen. xvii. i. So again under His name, Jehovah, thereby the 

on a like occasion He spake to Jacob, more clearly to mark Him off from the 

Gen. XXXV. 11. Hence both Isaac and false Elohim of Egypt, and the false Elo- 

Jacob seemed to lay especial stress upon him of Canaan. 

that name in times of trouble and anxiety Now the facts of Genesis remarkably 
(see Gen. xxviii. 3, xliii. 14), as recalling coincide with all this probability. Sorae 
to them the faithfulness and the power portions of the narrative do indeed pre- 
of their covenant God. But to Moses sent what is called an Elohistic aspect; 
the words are frequently spoken, " I am and especially those portions, which, of 
Jehovah," and the covenant, which had their very nature, are most likely to 
been assured to the patriarchs by God as have existed in the traditions current 
El-Shaddai, the Mighty God, is now from old time among the Israelites, viz. 
assured to the people of Israel, by the the general account of the Creation, the 
same God, as Jehovah, the self-existent. Flood, the covenant of circumcision made 
the cause of all being, governing the with Abraham, and the genealogical 
past, the present, and the future. Let tables. These then Moses appears to 
us then suppose, that Moses had access have adopted, much as he found them, 
to, or knowledge of, oral or written perhaps perpetuating, word for word, in 
traditions concerning the Creation, which his writings what before had been float- 
must from the nature of the case have ing in unwritten record. Yet these por- 
been originally matter of revelation, the tions of the narrative are not loosely 
Flood, the history of Abraham, Isaac and thrown in, but rather carefully and or- 
Jacob; it is most likely that he would ganically incorporated and imbedded in 
have made these the ground-work of his the whole. 

history. Ifthe name, Jehovah, was known For instance, in the history of creation, 
to the patriarchs, but had, as seems most we have first, in Gen. i. ii. i — 3, that 
likely from the first chapters of Exodus, which was veiy probably the ancient pri- 
been latterly but little used, perhaps mevat record of the formation of the 
wlioUy disused, among the Israelites in world. It may even have been commu- 
Fg)i3t ; then it is pretty certain that nicated to the first man in his innocence, 
these traditions or documents would At alt events, it very probably was the 
have had El, Elohim, or Elion, for the great Semitic tradition, handed down 
name of God, perhaps even to the exclu- from Noah to Shem, from Shem to Abra- 
sion of the name Jehovah. In working ham. and from Abraham through Isaac, 
u|) these materials into a continuous liis- Jacob and Joseph, to the Israelites who 
tory, some of the documents would be dwelt in Egypt Without interfering with 
preserved entire, others might be so ar- the integrity of this, the sacred author 
ranged and so worded as to fit them to proceeds in the same chapter to add a 
be connecting links one with the other,, supplementary history, briefly recapitu- 
while we should probably find many por- lating the history of creation, with some 
tions of the history in the hand of the au- little addition (in w, 4 — 7), and then 
thor or compiler himself. If Moses was proceeding to the history of Paradise, 
that author, though he would often use the Fall, the expulsion, and the first bit- 
the name Elohim, we might naturally ter fruits of disobedience. In tlie first 
expect to find that he had a fondness part of this second or supplementary 
for that sacred name by which the Most history we meet with a signal phenome- 
High had declared Himself as the spe- non, viz. tliat, from ch. ii. 4 to the end 
ciai Protector of His people ; and hence of chapter iii. the two names (or rather 
we might look for that name in passages the generic and the personal names) of 
where another writer perhaps would not God, Jehovah and Elohim, are used 
have introduced it. If, as we infer from continually together. There is no other 
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instance in Scripture of'tiiis continued observable, Tiie like occurs again ia 

and repeated use of the united names, ch. xi. 6; where neither Eiohim, nor Je- 

It is evident, that the author, who adopt- HOVAK-Elohim, but Jehovah alone is 

ed the first ancient record and stamped the name of God made use of. There 

it with authority, and who desired to is not space to go through the book of 

bring his people to a worsliip of the great Genesis and shew how similar principles 

self-existent Jehovah, used this method prevail throughout If the basis of the 

of transition from the ancient Elohistic history of the Flood were an ancient Elo- 

document to his own more itninediate histic document, Moses appears to have 

narrative, in order that he might more interwoven it with a furtlier narrative of 

forcibly impress upon his readers, that his own. The one portion maybe marlt- 

the Elohinj who created all things was ed by the prevalence of one name, the 

also tlie Jehovah, who had revealed other by tliat of another name of God; 

Himself to Moses, and who was now but the consistency of the one with the 

to be spoken of as the Protector and other is complete throughout (see notes 

King of the great Theocratic race, whose on the history, infra). Tiie same will 

history was to be traced down even appear in other portions of Genesis, 

from the very creation of Adam The tliough the creation and the flood most 

consistency and close connection of tlie clearly exhibit both the phenomena re- 

iwo parts is admitted by some, who ire hed on by the theorists and tlie facts 

far from admitting the Di'vme ongmal leading to a refutation of their theory, 
or high inspiration of the Pentateuch It must not, however, be thought that 

"The second account," says Kahsch (/« the variety in the empJojTnent of the 

loc^ "is no abrupt fragment, it is not sacred names could have resulted only 

unconnected with the first, it is not su from the variety of the materials used 

perfluous repetition; it has been com by Moses and the additional matter 

posed with dear consciousness after and introduced by himself Careful obser- 

ivith reference to, the first. The author vation will shew, that, whilst often it 

of the Pentateuch added to an ancient was a matter of indifference whether 

document on creation the history of tlie one or the other name was intro- 

rnan's disobedience and its consequence, duced, yet there was no mere careless- 

...The first account was composed in- ness in the introduction. On the con- 

dependently of the second ; but tlie trary, in most passages it is impossible 

second is a distinct and deliberate con- to doubt that the choice of the name 

tinuation of the first... .It does not mere- adopted is the happiest possible, 
ly recapitulate, but it introduces new Thus in the first history of creation 

fects and a new train of tliought" The we have Eiohim, the mighty one, God 

consistency of tlie two narratives, and of Creation and Providence, then in 

a consideration of the alleged incon- order to mark the transition of subject 

sistencies, will be seen in the commen- and yet the unity of the Being spoken 

tary (on ch. ii. especially). One singular of, we have for two chapters Jehovah 

point of resemblance it may be well to Eiohim; but when we come to the ivth 

point out here. In ch. i. 26, in the so chapter and to Eve's exclamation, when 

called Elohistic document, we have the she hoped that her firstborn should be 

remarkable words, " Let us make man," the ancestor of the promised seed, the 

the plural pronoun used by the Almighty words ascribed to her connect her hope 

Himself, and the appearance of deli- with Jehovah, Him whom the Israelites 

beration. In ch. iii. 22 {in the so called learned to look on as their covenant 

Jehovistic portion) we have again, " Be- God, who was to make good all the 

hold the man is become as one of us:" promises to the fathers. Again, in ch. 

again the very observable plural, and v. the genealogy from Adam to Noah 

£^ain perliaps even more markedly has no Divine name except Eiohim, till 

anthropomorphic language, as though we come, in v. 29, to the birth of Noah, 

the Most High were taking counsel, and his father's pious anticipation that 

before executing His judgments. This he should be a comfort to his race, in 
identity of thought and speech is very ^ Sec Quairy, p. 3^8. 
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reference to the earth, which had been ter. Surely this is constructing a theory 

cursed. The use of the name Jehovah in despite, not in consequence, of the 

in this verse points us at once to the facts on w' ' 

fact that Noah became the second head AgaJn 

of the Theocratic race, the new deposi- to chara t 

tary of the promises of God, If we This is by 

pass on to ch. xiv. we are introduced ing that J 

to Meichizedek, priest and king of a of God, 

Canaanitish people. He is a worship- pleased i ±i m ii r m i ly t 
per of El-Elimi, God most High, this His peopl J 1 y f f 
being evidently the name by which the clusively b 1 g g t th T h t 
Almighty was known to him and to his portions La 1y 11 h d f 
countrymen. Once, however, the name a more d 1 1 t h 
Jehovah occurs in the chapter but it the use of g 11 j 1 ajn g m I 
is in the mouth of Abraham, and Abr* trun m ! n & 
liam evidently uses it that he may hw gd hjlvit d tlgh 
that he acknowledges the El-Eli mark p d 1 t th tl f 
shipped by Melchizedek to be o d 1 B ly h I 1 h 
the same with the Jehovah, who th h d dw t tl f t 
God of Hebrews. "I have Hft p my p Eg p ■md M h h 1 
.handtoJEHOVAH,El-Elion,po b n b d p th t t p fl 
of heaven and earth," xiv. 22. A m d Phaxaoh, must have 
propriety of usage prevails thro h b n m ha civilization consider- 
Genesis, and will frequently be d b d e of anything that we 
to in die notes. d G sis. Indeed the graphic 
Again, verbal peculiarities are sa d w h Genesis gives of the 
distinguish the so called Jehovis fr m mp h b Abraham and the other 
the so called Elohistic portions p h e proof of its antiquity 
Pentateuch, so that, besides the n tr h It is very doubtful 
in the use of the names of God wh h hor even in the time of 
possible for a keen eye to dise S han doubtful whedier one 
the different documents the one f m g Solomon, of Josiaji, or 
other by notit^ the phraseology p h 'ho returned with Ezra 
to eacli. It will be plain that, p t) could have written the 
this were proved and patent, i d h h forefatliers of his race 
stilt not interfere with the Mosaic ongin with all the tnitlifulness, all the sim- 
of Genesis, so long as we admit that plicity, and all tlie accuracy of detiul 
Moses may have used the so called to be found in the Book whicli is called 
Elohistic MSS. or traditions. The the First Book of Moses. Moses could 
Elohistic phraseology would then be have written it, for he had every conceiv- 
characteristic of the more ancient docu- able qualification for writing it The 
ments, the Jeho\istic would telong to writer of after rimes, who could have pro- 
Moses himself It is, however, veiy duced that book, must have been himself 
clear, that the pecuhanties aie greatly a wonder, unsurpassed by any of those 
magnified, if they exist at all Some- wonders which he is supposed to have 
times indeed the theorists discover that devised and recorded, 
a passage must belong to the Elohist 

for instance, because it contains Elohistic The supposed inconsistency of the 

expressions; but then, though the name statements in Genesis with the recent 
Jehovah occurs in it, that name must 

be a later insertion becaiise it does not ' The distinction between tlie Elohistic and 

correspond with the general wording of Jchovislic words and phrases is carefully and 

the chapter. Thus the name Jehovah eUbo™«!yiuvestigatedby MrQuarry ('Genesi^ 

, t^.. . J 1 1 -J .1 PP' 578 sqq.). The conclusion at which he 

in di. xvu. I IS argued to be evidently ^j^^, ;, "g^ ^^ ^^.^^^se of the conclusion 

out of place, because Elohim occurs anivefl at by the believers in the fragment 

everywhere else (ten times) in the chap- theory. 
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the duration of man upon the eardi to tainly as yet nothing has been proved 
more tliaa the commonly received six which can disprove the records of 
thousand years. The appearance of Genesis, if both the proof and the re- 
completeness in the genealogies is ar cords be inierpreted lajgely and fairly. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES, 



GENESIS. 



CHAPTER I ^ And thcearchwas withoit foim, 

/^, dofthefimutTomt, ^ ef tilt mrth sepa- face of the deep. And the bptrit ottjod 

ratcJJhim the leatert, ii and taadefraitfiil, moved upon the face of the waters. 

Ho/lh,m» in^.^slars,^oo/ph<ind ^^ q j y ^L there be *^ 

jS™/, 24 of beash and cattle, ao of man m J <».i>. \^ r l 

■ Psai '''*^ '""■^^ ^ *''^- ■'3 ■^'^'' '"** appoimmiat hght L and there was hght. , 

s ■ '''■ fl^/fl«i. ^. And God saw the light, that it '-'. 

biVij. TN "the beginning God created ivai good: and God divided Uhe ^< 

L'u'':^. 1 the heaven and the earth. light from the darkness. f„ 



Chap. I. 1. In the begmmng] Not^first 
in order," but "in the beginning of all things." 
The same expression is used in Joh. i. i, of 
the existence of the "Word of God," "In 
the beginning was the Word." The one 
passage illuslrates the other, though it is partly 
by the contrast of thoughts. The Word •was, 
when the world was created. 

God created] In the first two chapters 
of Geneas we meet with four different verbs 
to express the creative work of God, viz. 
I, to create; a, to make; 3, to form; 4, to 
build. The first is used of the creation of 
the universe (v. 1); of the creation of the 
great sea-monsters, whose vastness appears 
to have excited special wonder (v. iij; and 
of the creation of man, the head of animated 
nature, in the image of God (v. i;). Every- 
where else we read of God's maiing, as from 
an already created substance, the firmament, 
the sun, the stars, the brute creation (vv, 7, 
iS, ij, &c.); or of His formmg the beasts- 
of the field out of the ground l^di. ii- 19); or 
lastly, of His building int (n. 12, margin) 
into a woman the rib which He had taken 
from man. In Isd. xliii. 7, three of these 
verbs occur tcigether. "I have created him 
for my glory, I iia.ve fonned him, yea, 1 have 
^ade him." Perhaps no other ancient lan- 
guage, however refined or philosophical, could 
have so clearly distinguished the diiferait acts 
of the Maker of all things, and that because all 
heathen philosophy esteemed matter to have 
been eternal and uncreated. It cannot justly 
be objected that the verb create, in its first sig- 
nification, may have been sensuous, meaning 
probably to ietw stone or to Jell timber. 
Almost all abstract or spiritual thoughts are 
expressed by words which were originally 
'" — ~" -■ ••"d in nearly all the 



passages of Scripture in which the verb in 
question occurs, the idea of a true cieation 
is that which is most naturally implied. Even 
where the translators have rendered it other- 
wise, the sense is still clearly the same, e.g. in 
Numb. xvi. 30, "If tne Lord make a new 
thing (lit. create a creation), and the earth 
open her mouth;" or again, Ps. Ixxxix. 47, 
" Wherefore hast Thou made (Heb. created) 
all things for nought?" The word is evi- 
dently the common word for a true and ori- 
ginal cieation, and there is no other word in 
Hebrew which can express that thought. 

tbt hea^ven and the earth'] The universe 
popularly described according to its appear- 
ance as earth and sky. In amilar language, 
as Grotius notes, the new creation, to be 
hereafter looked for, is described 1 Pet. 
iii. 13, as "new heavens and a new earth." 
The Hebrew word for hea-ven is always 
plural, whether as expressive of greatness, or 
perhaps of multitude, like the old English 
plural, •welkin. 

2. ^nd the earth <waj 'without firm, and 
TioW] Desolate aud void. These two words 
express devastation and desolation. They 
are used of the desert, Job xii. 14 ; xxvi. 
7; of the devastated city, Isa. xxiv. jo; of 
"the fine of wasting^ and the plummet of 
destruction" Isa. xxxiv, n. In Jer. iv. 23 
they describe the utter wasting of a con- 
demned and desolated land. Whether in the 
present verse they indicate entire absence of 
life and order, or merely that the world was 
not then, as now, teeming with life; whrther 
they express primeval emptiness, or rather 
desolation and disorder succeeding to a former 
state of liie and harmony, cannot immediately 
be determined. The purpose of the sacred 
writer is to give a history of man, his fall. 
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GENESIS. I. iv. 5- 

5 And God called the light Day, 'And the evening and the morning iHcf. 
and the darkness he called Night, were the first day. i^l. 



his promised recovery, then specially of the 'Aids to Faith,' 
chosen seed, and of the rise of the Theocracy, hably the creation 
He therefore contents himself with declaring where under the word heaven (or heavens) 
in one verse generally the creation of all may be comprehended the whole viable uni- 
things, and then in the nest verse passes to veise of sun, moon, and stars. Now, the 
the earth, man's place of abode, and to its pre- history is going on to the adaptation of the 
paration for the habitation of man. Count- earth for man's abode. In v. s a thick dark- 
less ages may have elapsed between what is ness had enveloped it. In this 3rd verse the 
recorded in v. i, and what is stated in v. %. darkness is dispelled by the word of God, 
Pome indeed have insisted on the close con- the light is separated from the darkness, and 
nection of v. 2 with v. i, because they are the regular succession of day and night is esta- 
united by the word And: but this particle, Wished. Still probably there remains a ciond- 
though necessarily implying tranation, docs ed atmosphere, or other obstacle to the full 
by no means necessarily imply close connec- vision of sun and sky. It is not till the fourth 
tion. The Book of Leviticus begins with day that these impediments are removed and 
"And the Lord called unto Moses." The the sun appears to the earth as the great 
Book of Exodus begins with the same word luminary of the day, the moon and the stai-s 
And, though centuries inta^ene between its as reigning in the night. Light may, perhaps, 
history and that of the Book of Geneas; and have been created before the sun. Yet tiie 
so our triuislators hare very reasonably ren- statement, that on the first day, not only was 
dered the Hebrew particle in that passage not there light, but the succession of day and 
And, but A'oTO. The meaning of tiie verse night, seems to prove that the creation of the 
before us evidently Is, " In the beginning God sun was "in the beginning," though its viable 
created the universe ;" but, at the time now manifestation in the lirmament was not till tlie 
to be spoken of, the earth, which is our chief fourth day. 

concern, was shapeless and waste. The verb . .-. . , ,• 1.^ i ■ n 
"was" as used m this verse imulies not ■*■ '^"'^ "*" '^ ^'^^'' '*"' " '^'^■' S"""^ 
succession, but condition at the tmle in The earlier the records the more we find 
(luestion '" '"^"^ °' anthropopathic language, as the 
' , ' , , better fitted to simple understandings. The 
Airiness -was upon the face of the dee/,} j^g^ ^f words like these U to express em- 
No light penetrated to the desolate and dis- phatically, that all the works, as they came 
ordered nun. The deep may mean either direct from the hand of God, were good, and 
the confused mass itself, or, as more fre- that the evil did not result from any defect in 
quenUy, the abyss of waters and the clouds y.^ workmanship, but from the will of the 
and mists with which the earth was sur- creature not according with the will of the 
rounded. Creator. 

(& ^r!t ofGodwc-ved upm the face of j^^^^j ,^ /^^, j. ^ darines^ In 

the ^««r.] The Targum of Onkelos and „,^ ^^^^ ^^^fj^^'^ j^^,^^ ,„ ^ { ^ 

many Jewish commentators render "a mighty y,, „^ ^„^^ ^^^ commixed; but, 

wmd was moving^" &c which is fevoured, ^^* q^^ called the light out of darkn^ss^ 

Ujough not f™;!^ bl' U;,-^l^?^^ ?l^l^' He set bounds to both of them, and caused a 

tic e. The common reudenng IS the more su^cesaon of day and night, cabling the liglit 

natural, especially ,f the word "moved " sig- day and the darkness night.' ^ ^ 

nifies, as some think, not mereiY Jatlermg or ' ° 

hovering, as of a bird over its nest, but ^so B. And the e-vemng and the mormxg were 

*roDd'("n^, as of a bird attmg on its eggs. (See the frit Jay] Literally, "And it was (or 

Dent. XKxii. II, where it is used of the eagle became) evening, and it was (or became) 

fluttering over her young.) The Spirit of morning, day one." 

God appears to be represented as the great Some tlilnk the evening Is put before the 

quickenmg principle, hovering or brooding nioming, because the Jevra reckoned their 

over the earth and the ocean, and bi-eathing days from evening to evening. Others think, 

forth upon them light and life. that, as the darkness was first and the light 

,„_,_,„„,,, and confounded) is placed before the morning : 

cammanaea. ^^^ y^i^^ ^^ ^j^^j^ ^^^^^ ^^ chaotic darkness 

Let there be light! and there was fight'] may have been the first night, and the first 

Was light created before the creation of the day that period of light which immediately 

8un and other luminous bodies? That this succeeded the darkness. 

is posable has been sheivn by Dr M'Caul, See Note A at end of the Chapter. 
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GENESIS. I. 



'Psaiijfi. 6 ^I And God said, ^Let there he 
f«.io.u,a 'firmament in the midst of the 
fnah'pi^ waters, and let it divide the waters 
A.»rM«. from the waters. 

•] And God made the firmament, 
and divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the waters 
which 'Were above tlie firmamejit : 

"■]=■• 5i. 8 And God called the '^firma- 
'^' ment Heaven. And the evening and 

tlie morning were the second day, 
^P'ii-33. 9 ^ And God said, 'Let the 
'i. tjfi^ 5^ waters under the heaven be gathered 
■ together unto one place, and let the 
dry land appear; and it was so. 

10 And God called the dry land 



iob iS. 3 



Earth ; and the gathering together of 
the waters called he Seas : and God 
saw that it wm good, 

1 1 And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth 'grass, the herb yielding i Hcb. 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit '"J^_ 
after his kind, whose seed h in itself, 
upon the earth : and it was so. 

12 And the earth brought forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed after his 
kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed -was in itself^ after his 
kind : and God saw that it ma^ good. 

13 And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the third day. 

1+ fl And God said. Let there .9 " \ 
be /lights in the firmament of the f" ' '*' 



6. LH there be a Jtrmamenf] The earth is 
spoken of as covered with waters, partly, that 
is, the waters of the sea, partly the heavy 
clouds and vapours, whicli hung round it in 
its state of desolation and darkness. The 
disperaon of some of these vapours lets in the 
light. Then, in the present verse, the clouds 
and mists are described as r^sed up above 
the firmament, the firmament itself dividing 
between the waters of the ocean and She 
■clouds of heaven, It is plain from this that 
the word rendered firmament embraces the 
atmosphere immediately surrounding the sur- 
face of the earth, wliich bears up the clouds 
floating in it, in or on the face of which also 
the birds are described as flying (see v. 10). 
In V. 14 the word is extended further 
to embrace the whole region of the sky in 
which sun and moon and stars appear. In 
this respect, as Le Clerc notices, it cor- 
responds with the dassical word calum, 
which meant at tiTxies the air just round us, at 
other times the place of the stars and planets; 
' and so likewise of our own Engli^ word 
heaven, we may say the bi:-ds of heaven, the 
clouds of heaven, or the stars of heaven. The 
original sense of the woi-d has been much de- 
bited, but is of little conse<juence; for tlie 
sacred writer would use the common language 
of his people, and not go out of liis way to 
dCMse one which would be philosophically 
accurate The verb, tiom which the suh- 
stantivt IS denied =igmhe3 (1) to heat or 
stamp upon, tzek vi ti, xxv. 6; (i) to 
spread abroad bv stamping, a S. xxii. 43 ; 
( ) to be^t out metal uito thm plates, or gold 
into gold ieat, Ej.. s\xi\. 3, Num. svi. 38, 
Isai. xl. Xf) ; (4) to spi-ead forth, extend, 
Stretch out, Job xxxvii. ig, Ps. cssotvi. 6, 
Is-xlii. ,!, xliv. 14. The most probable mean- 
ing of the substantive therefore k the expanse 
Vol. I. 



or the expanuon. The LXX. rendei-ed '& fir- 
mament {see here Quai-ry ' on Genesis,' p. 79) ; 
and hence it has been argued that Moses 
taught the sky to be a hard, metallic vault 
in which tlie sun and stars wei-e fixed but 
the most learned modern commentators in- 
clining Gesenius, Kalisch, &c beheve the 
true etymology of the word to shew that 
expanse, •aatfirmammt, is the right translation 
Tne teaching however of the present pass^e 
does not depend on the etymology of the w old 
if a writer in the present day uses the tnghsh 
word bea^ven, it does not follow, tliat he sup- 
poses the sky to he a vault hea-ved up from 
the earth. Neither would it follow tliat the 
inspired writer had taught, that the portion of 
atmosphere, intervening between the sea and 
the clouds, was a solid mass, even if the word 
used for it had etymologically agnifled loliAlty. 

11. Let the earth br'ms forth grins'] We 
have here the first calling forth of life upon 
the earth, vegetable lifi: first, soon to he suc- 
ceeded by animal life. The earth was made 
fruitful, and three kinds of vegetation wei-e 
assigned to it; the tender grass, the com- 
mon covering of the soil, (it chiefly for the 
use of the lower animals; herb bearmg seed, 
which should be adapted to the service of 
man; and trees, with their conspicuous fruits; 
all three so ordained, that their seed should 
be in tliemselves, that they should contain, 
not a principle of life only, but a power also 
of fccnndity, whereby the race should be per- 
petuated from generation to generation. 

14. Let there be lights'^ Lit. InmlnavieB, 
li^ht-heareri, spoken of^ lamps and candle- 
sticks, Ek. xxv. 6, Num. iv. 9, j6. The 
narrative only tells wliat sun, moon, and stars 
are in relation to the earth. When the clouds 
Mid mifits are dispelled from its surface, the 
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34 GENESIS. I. [v. 15-24. 

!H=b.fc- heaven to divide 'the day from the bring forth abundantly the "moving J,^"^. 

d^imd night; and let them be for signs, creature that hath 'life, and fowltH=b. 

J^?^,^ and for seasons, and for days, and that may fly above the earth in the™' 

years: 'open firmament of heaven. tHfb. 

15 And let them be for lights in 21 And God created great whales, ;^i^' 
the firmament of the heaven to give and every living creature that movcth, "^.^l^ 
light upon the earth : and it was so, which the waters brought forth abun- 

16 And God made two great dantly, after their kind, and every 
J2=^^^ lights; the greater light 'to ruie the winged fowl after his kind : and God 
iheday, day, and the lesser light to rule the saw that /V WiW good. 

'^' night: A^ wji/fl's the stars also. 22 And God blessed them, saying, 

17 And God set them in the ''Be fruitful, and multiply, and iill ■=!«?. t 
firmament of the heaven to give light the waters in the seas, and let fowl £'9. i. 
upon the earth, multiply in the earth. 

fjet.31.3s. 18 And to ^rule over the day 23 And the evening and the morn- 

and over the night, and to divide the ing were the fifth day. 

light from the darkness : and God 24 ^ And God said. Let the earth 

saw that it was good. bring forth the living creature after 

19 And the evening and the morn- his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, 

'■ Esd '^S ^^''^^ '^^ fourth d V a d b ast of the earth after his kind ; 

6.1,7. '■ 20 And God a i L t the e s a d t was so. 



sky is cleared up the sin n 00 ad stars class i*l/yr&, the vital principle. It is used 

appear and assume the r natural tunct ons of the bi-eath, of the living prindple, of the 

marking days and nigl ts seasons ard jears soul or seat of feelings and affections, and of 

and God makes o appo tsthem the sun to hv ng beings themselves, 

rule the day, and the moon to rule the n ght andfowl^ &c.] and let fowl ny. 

16. he made tlie itari alio] The purpose 31. grral 'whales'] Groa,t fiea laon- 

of the sacred narrBtive being to describe the sterB. Theword is used of serpents, Ex. vii. 9, 

adaptation of the eartli to the use of man, no Dent, xxxiujs, Ps. xci. 13, Jer. li. 34, and of 

account is taken of the nature of the stars, the crocodile, Ezek. xxix. 3, sxxii. 2. It is 

as suns or planets, but merely as signs in the not likely that the Israelites should h'ife had 

heavens. The words in the text may be a much knoivledge of th largei peces f whales 

kind of parentheas, not assigning the special which do notfrequ tth h f theMedi- 

time of the creation of the stars. Moreover, terranean. Thar ly q t e with 

the word used is "made," not "created," see Egypt had impressed th m vi i hon-or of 

on y. I. When t'le Sun and Moon became the crocodile, and th desei hey had 

great lights to mli the day and to rule the hecome familiar i I 1 ge pe ts. In 

night, then also the stars shone forth; the Is. xxvii. 1, and pe I p J b ii, this 

heavens were lit up by the sun in the day- name apparently bel gs t se m sters; but 

time, by the moon and stars in the night- we may remember that the Hebrews applied 

season, all of them dedarmg the gloiy of God the term lea to great rivers also, Uke the Nile 

and shewing His handy-work. and the Euphrates. (See Is. xix. j, jer. li. 36, 

20. the moving creature] The versions ren- Ezek. xxxii. 1, Nahumiii. 8.) It seems, on the 
der reptiles. The word is of wide significance, whole, most probable, that the creatui-es here 
most frequently used of reptiles and fislies ; the said to liave been created were serpents, a-oco- 
verb from which it comes, and which is hare diles, and other huge saurians, though possibly 
■translated "bring forth abundanUy," means any large monsters of sea or river may be in- 
to swarm, to creep, to propagate itself rapidly, eluded. The use of the word created in this 
"We may pi-otobly therefore understand here place has already been remarked on v, 1. 
the insect crertion, the fishes of the sea, and Another reason for its use may be, that, as he 
the reptiles and saurians of sea and land. Egyptians paid idolatrous worship to croco- 

Ihat hath life] Literally peihaps, " Let "^''^ ^''^ ^^"^ historian would teach that 

the waters swarm with swarms of the breath "i^S" ^^ "'^^ creatures of God. 

of life." Let the waters tmn with innu- 24. The fifth day was chieRy occupied 

imerahle creatures, in which is the breath of in peopling the waters with fishes and reptiles, 
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V. 25, ^6-] GENESIS. I. 35 

25 And God made the beast of the 26 fl And God said, * Let us make * ^i**?' s 

earth after his kind, and cattle after maa in our image, after our likeness: &a.c 

their kind, and every thing that creep- and let them have dominion over the j. 

eth upon the earth after his kind: and fish of the sea, and over the fowl of ^''=^ ■>- 

God saw that /f was good. the air, and over the cattle, and over i^*' i- '" 

and the air with birds. The work of the made after the likeness of the angela. To a 

aj!th day gives inhabitants to the land, similar effect Maimonides, 'More Nevochim,' 

"cattle" (i.e. the weli-known anunals, which p, H, ch, 6, SeeMunster/n /or., Cleric, in loc., 

afterwards became domesticated, though tiie Heidegger, p. 31. 

name was not excliiavely attached to them), Some interoreters, both Jewish and Chris- 

'• and creeping things," such as serpents, lizards, tian, have understood a plural of dignity, after 

crawling insects and the like, "and beast of the manner oi kings. This is the opinion of 

the earth," (, f. dther the wilder and fiercer Gesenius and most of the Germans. But the 

beasts, as distinguished from cattle, or perhaps royal style of speech was probably a custom 

more generally animals of al! kinds. of much later date than the Ume of Moses. 

26. ^^dG^dimd,Ut,^».ake man} It L''"? "^ ^^l^r"'. ^J: 4'-"; " ^'^'"' 

has been observed by commentator, both ^ *''^. T ? ^ w 'fu"'* °^ ,^''P^ J 

Jewish and Christian (f.^.Abarbanel,;»^.. ?^t indeed th^ royal styl uk w 

Chrysost. m kc.\ that thi deliberation of the '« Scripture. Some of tlie mode t lists 

C^ator is introSuced, not to express doubt, ^^^^^ (or affect to beheye) that h pi ral 

but to enhance the dignity of the last work, n^"?^ °f V"*!' .•^'''*""' ^f ^5" . ' ' 

the ci^ition of man. So even Von Bohlen ancient polyth^sm, and that th gh M ses 

"A gradual ascent is observed up to man, the habitually attaches a s-ngular verb t th pi ral 

chief work of creation, and in order to exalt nomwfV'e.yahere "the phu-a sc ly 

his dignity, the act of his creation is accom- ^V^ &<>■" tf n^Tator's pen" (Von Bohl.> 

panied by the deliberations of the Creator." T ™"T V?,"^}'?^ ^i ""^.""'""i^. '" 

'Hie creative fiat concerning all other creatures ^^ words of God that plurality m the Divme 

runs, " Let the waters bring forth abundantly," ""'7' whi<± was more ful y revealed when 

"Uc the earth bring forth," &c. Manisthat God sent His only begotten Son into the 

great "piece of work," concerning which God ^"''M' ="^ «;^^" ^""^ ""I;" ^%°^^ ^T'^^ 

is described as taking forethought and counsel, Z'^ '" '^^ -^T""*; u ^ ^' /f "^ 

as making him in His own image, and (ch. ii. Him to n^ukmd. So ^. ^; Bai-nabas <ch. jv.), 

7) as brTathing into hhn the bAth of life. J-^" M., iren^i^ Theophi . b.piphan. 

Three times in v. .7 the verb rr«W is used C^^.^^" ">""'■ *-^)' Theodoret ('Qu^st. m 

concerning the production of man ; for, though "^"^ }■ 

his bodily organization may, like tiiat of the ;„ ^^^ ^ „^^^ „^ lii^^,i-\ Manv 

beasts have been produced ft^i already christian writer think Uiat nothing is meant 

created elemen^ ("the dust of the ground," ^ ^ ^^at man was ci-eated holy and inno- 

ch. n. 7) ; yet the complex bang, man, "of a ^j„ g„j jj^^ t^is linage of God was lost 

reasonable soul and human fiesh subsisting," ^^^^ ^^^ fe,, ^hat holiness, indeed, 

was now for the first time called into being, f^^^^^ ^ ^f 4,,^ uj-eness may be inferred 

and so was, unlike the beasts, wholly a new f^^ ^^^y ^5, ,„_ ..(he new iMn, which is 

creation. renewed after the image of Him that created 

Ztl us make] The Jews vary much in thdr him;" but that the image of God was not 
explanation of these words. Philo speaks of wholly obliterated by the fall seems clear 
"toe Father of al! things addressing his own from Gen. ix. 6, Jas. iii. 9. And, if so, then 
powo^" ('De Profugis,' p. 359). The Tal- that image did not simply consist in perfect 
mud says, "The Holy One, Blessed be He, holiness. Some, both Jewish and Christian, 
does notlung without consulting the femily have suppossd that it referred to Uiat do- 
which is above" (Saahed. c. iv.). Moses minion, which is here assigned to man, As 
Geruntfinus says, that God addressed the God rules over all, so man was constituted 
earth, for, as the earth was to give man the governor of the animal world. St Basil 
the body, whilst God was to infuse the spiiit, M. in ' Hexaemei-on ' (qu. by Clericus) con- 
so "in our fibeness" was to be referred both aders that the likeness consisted in freedom 
to God and to the earth. Abenezra writes, of will. This probably is a most important 
"When, accon^ng to God's commandment, point in tlie resemblance. Thebrute creatures 
the earth and the sea had brought forth are gifted with life and mil and self-con- 
plants and living beings, then God said to sciousoess, and even with some powers of 
the angels, 'Let lis make man, we will be reason; butthey have no self-deterniining will, 
occupied in his creation, not tiie seas and the no ch.jice between good and evil, no power 
earth.'" So he considers man to have been of self-education, no proper moral character, 

C 2 
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i GENESIS. I. [v. 37-31- 

a!I the earth, and over every creepmg which is vipoii the face of all the earth, 

thing that creepeth upon the earth. and every tree, in the which is the fruit 

27 So God created man in his eivn of a tree yielding seed; "to you it "^i 

image, in the image of God created he shall be for meat. ^' 

'9- him ; 'male and female created he them. 30 And to every beast of the earth, 

i. 28 And God blessed them, and God and to every fowl of the air, and to 

,9. said unto them, '"Be fruitful, and mul- everything that creepeth upon the 

tiply, and replenish the earth, and sub- eaTtii,whcremtlureis^life,I/iavegiven 'JJ. 

due it: and have dominion over the every green herb for meat: and it m«, 

fish of the sea, and over the fowl of was so. 

the air, and over every living thing 31 And "God saw every thing that °e. 

that 'moveth upon the earth. he had made, and, behold, ;> waj very '** 

29 ^ And God said, Behold, I have good. And the evening and the morn- 

giveri you every herb '^bearing seed, ing were the sixth day. 

and so no true personality. God is the essen- AH this was accompanied at first with perfect 

Ijally personal Bring, and in giving to man an ]>urity and innocence; and thus man was like 

immortal soul, He gave him also a true his Maker, intelligent, immoi-tal, personal, with 

pei-sonality, self-consciousness, power of free piiwers of forethougjit and free choice, and 

choice, and so tUstinct mui'al responsibility, at the same time pure, holy and undeflled. 



NOTE A on Chap. i. v. 5. On the Days of Creation. 
The vexed question of the duration of the mounting up through birds and mammals, 
days of creation cannot readily be solved from till it culminates in man. This is the course 
conaderation of the wording of this verse, of creation as popularly described In Genesis, 
The English Veraon would seem to confine it and the rocks give their testimony, at least in 
to natural days, but the original will allow the general, to the same order and progress, 
much greater latitude. Time passed in regular The diief difference, if any, of the two wit- 
succe^on of day and night. It was an inge- nesses wonld seem to be, that the Rocks speak 
niinis conjecture of Kurtz, adopted by Hugh of (i) m.-uine plants, (ij marine animals, (3) 
Miller, that the knowledge of pre-Adamite land plants, (4) land animals in thdr succes- 
histoi-y, like the knowledge of future ages, sive developements ; whereas Moses speaks of 
may have been communicated to Moses, (r) plants, (i) marine animals, (3) land ani- 
or perhaps to the first man, in prophetic mals; a differMice not amounting to diver- 
viaon, that so perhaps vast geological periods gence. As physiology must have been nearly 
were exhibited to the eye of the inspired and geology wholly unknown to the Semi- 
v/riter, each appearing to pass before hun as tic nations of antiquity, such a general cor- 
so many successive days. It f^as been said respondence of saraed history with modem 
moreover that the phenomena under the earth's science is surely more striking and import- 
surface correspond with the succesaon as de- ant than any apparent difference in details, 
scribed m this chapter, a period of compara- Efforts have been made to compare the In- 
tive gloom, with more vapour and more car- dian cosmogony with the Biblical, whidi 
bonic acid in the atmosphere, then of greater utterly fail. The cosmogony of the Hindoos 
3ight,ofvegetation,ofmarineanimalsandhuge is Uioroughly adapted to their Pantheistic 
reptiles, ofbirds, of beasts, and lastly of man. Theology, tlie Hebrew corresponding with 
(See Kurtz, Vol. i. p. xxvii. sq., Hugh Miller, the pure personal Monothrism of the Old 
' Test, of Rocks,' passim, Sec.) In the present Testament. The only important resemblance 
condition of geological sdence, and with the of any ancient cosmogony with the Scriptural 
great obscurity of the record of creation in account is to be found in the Peraan or Zo- 
this chapter, it may be wise not to attempt roastrian; which is most naturaEy accounted 
an acciuate comparison of the one with the for, first by the fact, which will be noticed 
other. Some few points, however, seem hereafter, that the Persians, of all people, ex- 
clearly to come out. In Geneas, first of all, cept the Hebrevre, were the most likely to 
creation is spoken of as "in the beginning," a have retained the memory of primitive tradi- 
period of indefinite, possibly of most remote tions, and secondly, that Zoroaster was pro- 
distance in the past; secondly, the progress of bably brought into contact with the Hebrews, 
the preparation of the earth's suriace is de- and perliaps with the prophet Daniel in the 
scribed as gradually advancing from tlie rocliS court of Darius, and may have learned mucii 
to the vegetable world, and the less perfectly from such association, 
organised anijnal ci-eation, then gradually 
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CHAPTER 11. 

iThefirstsabbalk. ^ Ths manner of the crea- 
tion. 8 Thi ^ariHiig of thi gwden of Eden, 
lo and ihi riser tkereof. 17 TIte tree of 
knowledge anly foriidden, 19, 10 Tltenam- 
ingoflhe creatures. 21 ZR( utaking of-wo- 
fiian, and insiiiuiian of marriage. 

THUS the heavens and the earth 
were finished, and all the host 
of them. 



2 'And on the seventh day God »] 
ended his work which he had made ; r" 
and he rested on the seventh day tVom JJ' 
all his v/ork which he had made. H' 

3 And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it: because that in it 
he had rested from all his work which 
God 'created and made. n 

4 "(l These are the generations of^» 



Chap. il. 3. And God hkued the seventh 
Jaj] The natural interpretation of these words 
is that the blessing of the Sabbath was imme- 
diately consequent on the first creation of man, 
for whom the Sabbath was made (Mar. ii. 37). 
It has been argued from the alence concetning 
its observance by the patxiarclis, that no Sab- 
batic ordinance was really given until the 
promulgation of the Law, and that this pas- 
sage in Genesis is not historical but antieipatorj. 
There are several objections, which seem fata! 
to this theory. It is first to be observed, that 
tliis verse fbrins an integral part of that history 
of the creation, which, if there be any truth 
in the distinction, is the oldest portion of the 
Pent^euch, the work of the Elohist, very 
posably handed down from the earliest ages 
of the world, and taken by Moses as the very- 
groundwork of his uispb-ed narrative. Second- 
ly, the history of the patriarchs extending 
over at least 2500 years is all contdned in the 
book of Geneas, and many things must have 
been omitted, much more memorable than 
the fact of thdr resting on the Sabbath, which 
in thdr simple pastoral fife would seldom have 
called for special notice. Tliirdly, there are 
indications even in Genesis of a division of 
days into weeks or hebdomades. Thus Noah 
is said tvrice to have waited seven days, when 
sending the dove out of the ark. Gen. viii. 
lo, 12. And the division of time into weeks 
is clearly recognized in the history of Jacob, 
Gen. xxix. »7, a8. The same hebdomadal 
division was known to other nations, who are 
not likely to have borrowed it from the 
Israelites afi^r the time of the Eiodus. More- 
over, it appears that, before the giving of 
the commandments from Mount Sinai, the 
Israelites were acquainted with the law of the 
Sabbath. In Es. xvi. 5 a double portion of 
manna is promised on the sixtii day, that 
none need be gathered on Uie Sabbath. This 
has all the appearance of belonging to an 
acknowledged, though perhaps neglected, or- 
dinance of Divine Service, not as if then for 
the lii-st lame the Sabbath were ordained and 
consecrated. The simple meaning of the text 
is therefore by far the most probable, viz. 
that God, having divided His own great work 
into six portions, assigned a special saeredneas 
to the sevenlh on Vvhich that work became 



complete; iuid that, having called man into 
being. He ordained him for labour, but yet 
in love and mercy appointed that one-seventh 
of his time should be given to rest and to the 
religious service of his Maker. This truUi is 
repeated in the ivth Commandment, Ex. xx. 
11; though there was a second and special 
reason why the Jews should observe the 
Sabbath day, Dent. v. 15 ; and very probably 
the spedal day of the seven, which became 
the Jewish Sabbath, was the very day on which 
the Lord brought them from the land of 
bondage, and gave them rest from the slavery 
of Egypt. If tiiis reasoning be tme, all man- 
kind are interested in the sanctification of the 
Sabbath, though Jews only are required to 
keep that. Sabbath on the Saturday; and not 
only has it been felt by Divines that the 
religious rest of the sevfflith day is needful for 
the preservation of the worship of God, but 
it has been acknowleged even by statesmen 
and phy^ologists that the ordinance is invalu- 
able for the physical and moral benefit of 
manltind. The truly merdful character of 
the ordinance is fully developed in the Law, 
where it is extended not only to the man- 
servant and maidservant, but to the ox and 
Uie ass and the cattle, that they also should 
rest with their masters, Ex.xx. io,Deut.v. 14. 

<iohich God created and made'] Lit. "whtoli 
OoJ orented to make." So the Targum 
of Onkelos and the Syriac yersion render it. 
The Vulgate has "which God ci-eated that 
He might make it," On Uie difference 
between the verbs create and moke see on 
cli. i. I. The natural meaning of the words 
here is, that God ivrst created the material' 
universe, "the heavens and the earth," and 
then made, moulded and fashioned the new 
created matter into its various forms and 
organisms. This is the explanation of the 
R. Nachmanides, "all His work which He 
had created out of nothing, in order that He 
might make out of it all the works which 
are recorded in Uie ax days." (Quoted by 
Fagius, 'CriL Sacri.') 

4. These are the generations., &c.] The 
Jews tell us, that, when these words occur 
without the copulative and, they separate the 
words following from those pi^eceding, but 
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the heavens and of the earth when 
they were created, in the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens, 



5 And every plant of the field be- 
fore it was in the earth, and every 
herb of the field before it grew : for 
the Lord God had not caused it to 



that when they have the cnrf, then they unite 
with the pi-eceding. It is apparent, that the 
narrative proceeds in direct order from Gen. 
i. I to this verse, ii. 4, and that from this 
verse there is a return to the first formation 
of plmits and vegetables and to the creation 
of man, a kind of recapitulation, yet with 
some appearance of diveraty. This has been 
noticed long ago. In the 17th century (i6jj) 
Is. Peyreyriiis wrote a book to prove, that 
the account of the creation of man in ch. i. 
related to a pre-Adamite race, from which 
spraiiR a great majority of the Gentiles, 



s of the 
mcestor of the 

■as condemned 
n writers have 



whereas the account 
creation of Adam, the direct 
Israelites and of the nations 
related to them. The book ■ 
an-" suppressed. Some mode 
more or less embraced its views, out il staiia 
that the whole Bible, both Old and New 
Testament, refers to Adam as the head of the 
whole human race, so that, if pre-Adamite 
manexistedat all, Uie race must probably have 
been extinguished before Adam was created. 
Moreover, ch. ii. 4 sqq. is evidently a conti- 
nuation of ch. i., although there is a return 
or recapitulation in vv. 4, j, 6, 7, In order to 
prepare the way for an account of Paradise 
and the fell. See note at end of the chapter. 

The word "generations," toledotb, which 
occurs for the first time in this verse, meets 
us again continually at the head of every prin- 
cipal section of the Book of Genesis. Thus 
ch. v. I, we have " the book (or account) of 
the generations of Adam," in which the de- ' 
scendantsof Adam aretraced to Noah. From 
ch. vi. Q we have the generations of Noah, 
where the history of Noah and his sons is 
given. In ch. s. i we come upon the generations 
of the sons of Noah, where tlie genealogical 
table and the history of the descendants of 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet are recorded. Ch. 
xi. (10 — iS) gives us the generations (or 
genealogical table) of Shem. Ch. xi. 17 be- 
gins the generations of Terah, the father of 
Abram. Ch. xKV. 11 gives us the generations 
of Ishmael. Ch. xxv. 19 the generations of 
isaac. Ch. xxxvi. i, the generations of Esau; 
xxxvil. I, the generations of Jacob, which are 
continued to the end of the book. 

The word itself naturally signifies the gene- 
ration or posterity of any one. It is used in 
general to usher in a history of the race or 
descendant of the heads of the great patri- 
archal families. The appUcation of the word 
here is very appropriate. The primary crea- 
tion of all things had just been recorded ; the 



sacred writer is about to describe more in de- 
tail the results of creation. The world had 
been made; next comes a history of its na- 
tural productions, its pbnts and trees, and 
chief inhabitants. And as the history of a 
man's family is called the "book of his gene- 
rations," so the history of the world's produc- 
tions is called " the generatiuos of the heavens 
and the earth." 

•when ihey wire create^ By these words 
the inspired writer reveals the truth set 
forth in the former chapter, that heaven 
and earth were cr^eatures of God, " the gene- 
rations" referring to what is to come after, 
not to what preceded, as though the universe 
had sprung from generation or natural produc- 

the LoKD God'}, It has long ago been 
observed that the sacred name JEHOVAH 
occurs for the first time here in verse 4. The 
Jews give as a reason, that the works being 
now perfected, the perfect name of God, "the 
Lord God," is for the first time adopted, it 
seMos most probable, that the sacred writer, 
having in the first chapter recorded the crea- 
tion as the act of God, giving to Him thea 
His generic name as the Supreme Being, now 

E asses to the more personal history of man and 
is immediate relation to his Maker, and the-.e- 
fore introduces the more personal name of 
God, the name by whichHe became afterwarife 
known to the patriarchs, as their God. The 
union of tiie two names JEHOVAH Elohim 
throughout chapters ii. iii. is angularly ap- 
propriate, as indicating that the Elohim of the 
first chapter is the same as the JEHOVAH 
who appears afterwards in the fourth chap- 
ter, and from time to time throughout tiie 
history. On the names of God and the docu- 
ments in Genesis, see Intixiduction to Genesis. 
5. And every plant of the field] So the 
LXX. and tile Vulg. But the Targums, the 
Syr., Rashi, and the most distinguished mo- 
dem Hebraists, such as RosenmuUei-, Gese- 
nius, &c., translate, "Hour no plani of 
the field was yet in the ea,rth, and 
no herb of tlie field had yet sprout- 
ed toTth; for t&c LOKD God Had not 
caused It to rain a'pun the sarth, 
and there iraa not a man to till the 
eronnd." 

It was objected long ago, and the objection 
is repeated with all its force bj' the German 
critics of the day, that this is opposed to 
ch. i. IT, whei-e we read, " God said, Let the 
earth bring forth grass," 5;e. Hence it is 
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rain upon the earth, and there was not 
a man to till tlie ground. 

6 But 'there went up a mist from 
the earth, and watered the whole face 

,. of the ground. 

7 And the Lord God formed man 



o/'the *dust of the ground, and breath- t H^b. 
id into his nostrils the breath of life ; '^'^_ 
a.nd 'man became a living soul. *iCor. 

8 ^ And the Lord God planted a^Cor. 
garden eastward in Eden ; and there '^^ "■ 
he put the man whom he had formed. 






inferred that the first and second ' chapters 
constituted two independent and contradic- 
tory traditions, clumsily put together by the 
compiler of Genesis. Tlie difficulty had been 
anticipated by R Nachman, who observes, 
tliat this passage does not refer to the pro- 
duce of the earth created on the third day, 
but to those herbs and plants, which are raised 
by the cultivation of man. L. de Dieu also 
('CriticaSacr.'in loc.) notices, that the words 
rendered ^/ani,_;5eW SMAgrew, never occur in 
the first chapter, they are terms expresave 
of the produce of labour and cultivation ; so 
that the historian evidently means, tliat no 
cultivated land and no vegetables fit for the 
n the earth. 



sbjected here also, that the first 
chapter speaks of i\\e earth as enveloped in 
waters and vapours, and that there could 
therefore have been no lack of rain and mois- 
ture. The inconastency is ag^n more appa- 
rent than real. In the first place, the mist, or 
vapour, or cloud, here mentioned as watering 
the ground, may perhaps tally well with that 
watery condition of the atmosphere, of which 
we read in di. i. But next, the purpose of 
ch. ii. is to give an account, not of the crea- 
tion or adaptation of the whole earth, but of 
the preparation of a special chosen spot for 
the early abode of man. That spot may have 
been in a region where little or no ram fell, 
and which derived all its moisture fi\)m va- 
pours or dews. It may not have been wholly 
without vegetation, but it was not a culti- 
vated field ; no herbs, or shrubs, or fruit- 
trees fitted for man's use grew there; no rain 
was wont to fall there (as some render it, 
" not even a mist went up to water the 
ground," or more probably), " yet there went 
up a mist and watered the whole fece of the 
ground." When the Creator made Adam, 
that he might not wander about a helpless 
savage, but that he might have a habitation 
suited to civilized life, a garden or cultivated 
field was planted for him, provided with such 
vegetable produce as was best adapted to his 
comforts and wants. 

7. Md the Lord GoA firmed man of the 
.Jiistoftbegrriimd, &c.] Here again, as in i. i6, 
17, the ibi-mation of man is ascribed to the 
direct workmanship of God. In ch. i, Goii 



is said to have created man in His own image, 
because the production of a rational, personal, 
responsible bring clothed with a material 
body was a new ci-eation. Spiritual beings 
existed brfore; animal natures had been called 
forth from earth and sea ; inan had an animal 
nature like the beasts, but his spiritual nature 
was in the likeness of his Maker. So in this 
chapter again the Creator is described as 
forming man from the earth, and then breath- 
ing into bun a hving principle. It is probably 
not intended that the language should be phi- 
losophically accurate, but it dearly expresses 
that man's bodily substance was composed 
of earthlv elements, whilst the life breathed 
by God into his nostrils plainly distinguishes 
that life from the life of all inferior animals. 
All animals have the body, all the living soul, 
ch. i. 2o, 21, but the breath of life, breathed 
into the nostrils by God Himself, Is said of 
man alone. Cp. " the body, soul and spirit" 
of ancient philosophy and of the Apostle 
Paul. 

See note A at the end of tliis chapter. 
6. a garden'^ The veraons render a 
Paradise^ wliich is a Persian word, dgnifying 
rather a park tlian a garden, pleasure grounds 
laid out with shrubs and trees. 

in Eden] The word Sden signifies de- 
light, and the Vulgate renders a garden of 
delight, a pleasure garden; but the word is a 
proper name, and points to a region, the extent 
of which is unknown. Two countries are 
mentioned in Scripture with the same name, 
Mesopotamia near the Tigris, 



aK. X 



, Is. 



, Ez. X 



the other in ths ndghbourhood of Damascus, 
Amos i. s ; but neither of these can be iden- 
tified with the region in which Paradise was 
placed. Much has been written on the ate 
of Paradise, but with no very definite result. 
The difficulty conasts in discovering the four 
rivers mentioned in vv. ii, ii, 13, 14. It is 
generally agreed that one, Phrath (v. 14) is the 
Euphrates, and that another, Hiddekel, is the 
Tigris, and so it is rendered by all the ancient 
V3S. The name of the Tigris in Chaldee is 
Uiglath, in Syriac Diklath, in Arabic Dijlat, 
all closely corresponding vrith Hiddekel, and 
from one of them the word Tigris itself is 
probably a corniption. The follovring are 
the principal opinions as to the names of the 
other rivers, and consequently as to the site 
of Paradise. 
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9 And out of the ground made the food; the tree of life also in thi; midst 
Lord God to grow every tree that of the garden, and the tree of loiow- 
is pleasant to the sight, and good for Icdgc of good and evil. 



I. Josephus identifieil the Gihon with the 
Nile. 

1, Calvin, Huet, Rocbart, and others be- 
lieved the river of Paradise to have been the 
united streams of the Tigris and Euphrates 
called the Shat-el-Arab, whieh flows by Bas- 
sora. Its four heads, on their shewing, would 
have heen, on the north, the two separate 
streams of the Tigris and Euplu-ates, on the 
south, Gihon, the eastern, and Pison, the 
western diaiinels, into which the united stream 
ag.-un brandies out below Bassora, before it 
falls into the sea. Havilah would Uien be the 
north-eastern part of AraKa, and Cush the 
region of Kisaa, Suaana or Chuaestan. A 
general expoaljoa of this view may be found 
in Wells, ' Geog. of the O. T.,' ch. i. 

3. j, D. Michaelis, RosenmUlJer, and Karl 
Von Rauraer, who appear to be followed by 
Kurtz, identify Eden with the Armenhn 
highlands, making Pison to be the Phads or 
Araxes, and Gihon to be the Okus, Havilah 
is with them the country of the Chwalissi, 
which is sad even now to be called by the 
Rusaans Ghwaiiakoje More. 

4, Htadegger believed that Eden was a 
portion of the Holy Land. 

;. Others again find the site in India or 
Circa^a. 

Of these opinions No. 1 is utteriy untena- 
ble. The identification of Gihon with the 
Nile probably originated with the Alexandrian 
Jews, who for the honour of their country 
would have had the Nile to be one of the 
rivers of Paradise. This was confirmed by 
the mistranslation of Ciui into Ethiopia. It 
is imposdblEj however, setting aside all ques- 
tions of inspiration, that one so familiar with 
Egypt as the writer of Geneas should have 
conceived of the Nile as connected with the 
Tigris and Euphrates. See Kurtz, 'Hist, of 
Old CovHiant' (Clarlt's Library), Vol. i. p. 73. 

No. a has the advantage of ^Intbg to a 
single river, which might in primitive times 
have been described as branching out into 
four diviaons or heads. Moreover, Arabia, in 
wiiich cert^ly was a i-egion called Havilah, is 
near to the western channel, whilst Ghuzestan, 
which may have corresponded with the land 
of Cush, borders on the eastern channel. 

The chief difficulty in No. 3 is that at pre- 
sent thei-e is no junction between the heads 
of the four rivers, Tigi-is, Euphrates, Oxus, 
and Arajres, though all may take thdr rise in 
the same mountain system, and may possibly 
in more ancient tunes have been more nearly 
rPl,^ted. The question is one which has beisi 
Tiiich discussed, and is not hkely soon to be 
•>»l at rest ; but the weight of argument and 



of authority seems in favour of No. i, or 
something nearly corresponding with it ; and 
it is the solution (more or less) adopted by the 
best modem inteipi-etei*s. 



nly. 



garden 






!e of life aUo in ibs midit of the 
Jewish and many Christian corn- 
consider that there was a virtue in 
which was calculated to preserve 
3ses and to perpetuate animal life. 
Kennicott (' Two Dissertat.' Diss, i.) argued 
that the word "ti-ee" is a noun of number, 
whether in the Hebrew or the Greek (comp. 
Rev. xxii. a), and that ail the trees of Para- 
dise, except the tree of knowledge, "the true 
lest of good and evil," wer2 trees of life, in 
the eating of wWch, if man had not anned, 
his life would have been perpetuated continu- 
ally. The lathers inclined to the belief that 
the life to be supported by this tree was a 
spiritual life. So St Augustine (' 0e Gen. ad 
ht.' VIII. 4) says, " In other trees there v«is 
nourishment for Adam; but in this a sici"a- 
ment," i.e. The tree was a sacrament or mys- 
tic image of, and perhaps also supporting, life 
eteiTial. Its reference, not to temporal, but 
to eternal life, seems to be implied in Gen. iii. 
12. In Prov. iii. 18, Wisdom is compared to 
the tree of life; and in Prov. xiii. ii, we read, 
" When the deare coraeth, it is a tree of 
life," which connects it with the hope of the 
future. And so perhaps we may say pretty 
coniidehtly, that whatever was the physical 
eiFect of the fruit of thb tree, there was a les- 
son contained in it, that life is to be sought 
by man, not from within, from himself, in 
his own powers or faculties, but from that 
which is without him, even from Him who 
only hath life in HimseE God only hath 
life in Himself; and the Son of God, who by 
eternal generation from the Father hath it 
given to Him to liave life in Himself, was 
typified to Adam under this figure as "the 
Author of eternal salvation." Joh. i, 4, xiv, 
6 Rev n ;, ^xn % (see Fagius in ioc and 
Heidegger, ' Hist Patriaich' Exerc IV) 

the tree of kno<!akdge of good and «j r\ 
Onkelos paraphrases, ' of the fruit of w hich 
thej who eat learn to distinguish between 
good and evil" The tree appeirs to iia^e 
been the test whetJier man would be good 
or had, by it the tnal wis made whether 
in ketpmg Gods commindmLUt'; he would 
attain to good / c to eternal lite or by 
bieak.n„ them he shoul ! 1 ivc ewl 1 e eter- 
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10 And a river went out of Eden to 
water the garden ; and from thence 
it was parted, and became into four 

1 1 The name of the first is ■'Pison : 
that is it which compasscth the whole 
land of Havilfeh, where there is. gold ; 

12 And the gold of that land is 
good : there /.! bdellium and the onyx 
stone. 

13 And the name of the second 
river is Gihon : the same is it that 
compasseth the wholeland of 'Ethiopia. 



14 And the name of the third li/cr 
is Hiddefcel : that is it which goeth 

' toward the east of Assyria. And tlie ' or, 
fourth river is Euphrates. '7as^,-u: 

15 And the Lord God took 'thenor, 
man, and put him. into the gardenof ''''''""■ 
Eden to dress it and to keep it, 

i'6 And the Lord God command- 
ed the man, saying, Of every tree 
of the garden "^thou mayest freely*"?^- 
eat : "slolHhai, 

17 But of the tree of the knowledge '"'' 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of 



nal death. The lesson seems to be, that man 
should not seek to learn what is good and 
evil from himself but from God only; that 
he should not set up an independent search 
for more knowledge than is fitting, throwing 
off the yoke of obedience and constituting 
himself the judge of good and ill. Some have 
thought that the tree had not this name firom 
the first, but that it was given it after the 
temptation and the fell, either because the 
tempter had pretended that it would give 
wisdom, or because Adam and Eve, after 
they had eaten of it, knew by bitter experi- 
ence the difference between good and evil. 

12. bdeltiam] a transparent gum obtained 
from a tree (Borasiat jaielliformij) which 
grows in Arabia, India, and Media (Plin. 'H. 
N.' xu. 9. § 19)! This is the translation of 
Aqu., Symm., Theod., Vulg.; Josephus and 
many moderns, as CeMus (' Hierob.' i, 324), 
Cleric, in !oc. adoptit. The LXX. renders "the 
carbuncle;" the Arabic, "sardius;" Kimcbi, 
Grotius, Bochart, Gesenius, and others, with 
great probability take it to mean " pearls," 
of wliich great abundance was found in India 
and the Persian Gulf, and this falls in well 
with Bcichart's belief, that Havilali bordered 
on the Persian Gulf, It appears for more 
probable that it should mean either pearls or 
some precious stone than a gum like bdellium, 
which is of no great value. 



13. Ethiopia] Cush. This is a word of 
wide extent. It generally belongs either to 
Arabia or to Ethiopia. From Gen, x. j sqq. 
it will appear how widely the sons of Cush 
spread forth : their first settlement appears to 
have been in Arabia. Nimrod founded the 
kingdom of Babylon. Afterwanis they set- 
tled largely in Ethiopia. In the more an- 
cient books of Scripture, the Asiatic Cush is 
more fiequentiy, perhaps exclusively, intend- 
ed. Later the name applies more commonly 



to African Cush, i.e. Ethiopia. 

14. toivard the east of Asijria] The 
name Asshur included Babylonia, aiid even 
Persia: see Ezravi. aa, where Daii us is called 
King of Assyria: but in the time of Moses 
probably Assyria proper would be under- 
stood, a region of low land on the left bank 
of the Tigris, perhaps only including the 
country afterwards called Adiabene. It is 
hardly correct to say, that the Tigris. runs 
" to die East of Assyria." Perhaps the ren- 
derings in some of the versions "towards"or 
"before Assyria" may be correct. 

17. thou sl.alt Hot eat of it] It has been 
questioned why such a test as this slioutd 
have been given; whether it be consistent with 
God's goodness to create a sin by making an 
arbitrary enactment; and how "the act of 
eating a littie fruit fi-om a bee could be 
viated with so severe a penalty." But we 
may notice that if there was to be any triai 
of man's obedience in Paradise, some special 
test was almost necessary. His condition of 
simple innocence and happiness, with no dis- 
order in the constitution of his body or in 
tiie affections of his soul, offered no natural 
temptations to sin. Adam and Eve had none 
but each other and thrir Creator near thertl; 
and they could have had no luitural inclina- 
tion to sin against God or against their neigh- 
bour. If we take the ten Commandments 
as the type of the moral law, we shall find 
none that in their state of healthy innocence 
they could t 11 d re t I k (see Jo- 
seph Mede Bk Disc ) Th position 
was one of t -eed d d b t f lepend- 

ence. Th ly d. g th t they 

should pr f d p d p God, and 

so seek fb themsel es fi-eed m th direc- 
tion of ei I as 11 th d -ect on of 
good; and tl g d p 1 upon 
God is the very essence of evil m the crea- 
ture. Now the command conceining the 
fruit of the tree, simple and childish as it may 
appear, was one exactly suited to their am- 
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GENESIS. II. 



it: for in the day that thou catest 
thereof 1^ thou shalt surely die. 
" i8 fl And the Lord God said, /( 
is not good that the man should be 
alone ; I will make 'him an help ^ meet 
for him. 

19 And out of the ground the Lord 
God formed every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air; and brought 
tliem unto "Adam to see what he would 
call them : and whatsoever Adam call- 
ed every living creature, that was the 
name thereof. 

20 And Adam 'gave names to all 
cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and 



to every beast of the field ; but for 
Adam there was not found an help 
meet for him. 

21 And the Lord God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he 
slept : and he took one of his ribs, 
and closed up the flesh instead thereof; 

22 And the rib, which the Lord 
God had taken from man, 'made he ti 
a woman, and brought her unto the 

23 And Adam said, This Is now 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh : she shall be called Woman, 
because she was ■'taken out of man. ^' 



pie and childlike state. Moreover it is not 
inconastent with God's general dealings with 
mankind, that he should at times see fit to 
test faith and obedience by special and un- 
usual trials. Compare Gen. xxii. i, MatL 

tbou shalt lurelj die} St Jerome f'Qu. 
in Gen.") proposes to adopt the translation of 
Symmachus, "Thou shalt become mortal or 
liable to death." It is needless so to trans- 
late, but the meaning of the threat probably 
was that the effect of eating of the fruit of 
that tree should be to poison the whole man, 
sou! and body, with a deadly poison, making 
the body mortal, and the soul " dead in tres- 
passes and sins." With the day of trans- 
gression a life commences, which is a living 
death. St Paul uses the expression, " Death 
worketh in us." There was, however, doubt- 
less some remission of the sentence, so that 
they did not die instantly, a3 was the case 
with the Ninevites (Jonah iii. 10); and then 
a remedy was provided which might ultimate- 
ly tum the curse into a blessing. Still the 
sentence was nev'.jr wholly reversed, but the 
penalty took effect at once. 

19. the \.ov.Ti God farmed] The account 
of the formation of the brute animals here 
does not, as some have supposed, necessarily 
impl^ that they were a-eated after Adam; 
but it is introductory to the bringing them 
one by one to Adam that he may name them, 
and it is inteniled to lead up to tlie statement 
that they were none of them suited to be 
Adam's chief companions. They were form- 
ed by God of earthly materials; but the 
breath of Divine life had not been breathed 

brought ihcm unto Adam (0 see 'what be 
tvBuld call tbem} The power of speech was 
one of those gifts which fi'om the first distin- 
guished man from all other animals; but, as 
tending to that civiii/ed condition in which 



it was God's will to place Ailam, in order to 
mature his mental powers, and to teach him 
the use of language, the animals are brought 
to iiim that he might name them. Nouns are 
the first and simplest elements of language; 
and animals, by their appearance, movements 
and cries, more than any other objects sug- 
gest names for themselves. 

SO. there luas not found an help meet for 
bim] There is some obscurity in the ongi- 
nal of the words "an help meet for him;" 
they probably mean "a helper suited to," or 
rather "matching bim." 



word which primarily means " rii 
quentiy signifies "side:" whence many of the 
rabbins adopted the Platonic myth (see Euseb. 
'PrKp, Evang.'xii. 11), that man and woman 
were originally united in onebod^ , till the Cre- 
ator separated them. Thefbrmationofwoman 
from the side of man is without question 
most mysterious: but it teaches very forcibly 
and beautifully the duty of one sex towards 
the other, and the close relationship between 
them, so that ndther should despise or tieat 
with unkindness the otlier. That respect for 
the weaker sex, which we esteem a mark of 
the highest refinement, is taught by the very 
act of creation as recorded in the earliest ex- 
isting record The New Testament tells us 
that marriage is a type of the union of Christ 
and His Church; and the fiitliers held that 
the formation of Eve from the side of Adam 
typified the foimation of the Church from 
the side of the Saviour. The water and 
blood which flowed from that side were held 
the wie to signify baptism, the other to belong 
to the other great Sacrament, both water and 
blood cleaning from sin and making the 
Church acceptable to Gud, 

23. Woman, because she was taken out qf 
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v-^4, 35.) GENESIS. II. 

»■ 24 ^Thf^iefore sh^d! a man leave 25 And they were both naked, the 

7. his father and his mother, and shall mail and his wife, and were not a- 

deave unto his wife: and they shall be shamed. 
'■ one flesh. 



mari] Hebrew "Ishsha because she was taken 24. There/are, Si.c.'] These may have been 
out of Ish." Hence many have argued that the words of Adam, or of the inspired his- 
Hebrew must have been tlie primitive Ian- torian. Matt. xix. j seems to refer them to the 
giiage. The same, of course, is inferred from latter, whirh also is the more natural inter- 
other names, as Eve, Cmn, Abel, &c., all pretaUon. Then too they have more ob- 
having appropriate significance in Hebrew, viously that Divine authority which our Lord 
The argument is inconciuave, because it is so emphatically ascribes to them. Such ioci- 
quite possible to translate names from one Ian- dental remarks are ' - ,- - 
gnage into another, and to retain the meaning ture; see for instanc 
which those names had in their original tongue. 



NOTE A on Chap. 11. v. 7. On the immediate Creation and primitive 

State of Man. 
On the question of man's direct creation in Though it has been asserted witiiout any 
distinction to the hypothesis of development, proof that man, when greatly degenerate, 
and on his original position as a civilized reverts to the type of the monkey, just as do- 
being, not as a wild barbarian, we may re- mesticated animals revert to the wild type; 
mark, ist, It is admitted even by the theorists yet the analogy is imperfect and untrue. Man 
themselves, tliat in the present state of the undoubtedly, apart from ennobling influences, 
evidence the records beneath the earth'ssurfece degenerates, and, loang more and more of the 
give no support to the hypothesis that every image of his Maker, becomes more closely as- 
species grew out of some spedes less per- amilated to the brute creation, the earthly 
feet before it. There is not an unbroken chain nature overpowering the spiritual. But that 
of continuity. At times, new and strange forms this is not natural to him is shewn by the 
suddenlyappearu[ionthestage of life, with no fact, that, under such conditions of degene- 
pi-evious intimation of thdr combg, *ndly, racy, the race gradually becomes enieebled. 
In those ci-eatures, in which instinct seems and at length dies out ; whereas the domesti- 
most fully developed, it is impossible that it cated animal, which reverts to the type of 
should have grown by cultivation and sue- the wild animal, instead of fading away, be- 
cessive inheritance. In no animal is it more comes only the more powerful and the more 
observable than in the bee : but the working prolific. The wild state is natural to the 
bee only has the remarkable in^inct of build- brutes, but the civilized is natural to man, 
ing and honey-making so peculiar to its race; Even if the other parts of the Daiwinian 
it does not inherit that instinct from its pa- hypothesis were demonstrable, there is not a 
i-ents, for neither the drone nor the queen-bee vestige of evidence tliat there ever existed any 
builii or works; it does not hand it down to beast intermediate between apes and men. 
its posterity, for Itself is sterile and child- Apes too are by no means the nearest to us 
less. Mr Darwin has not succeeded in re- in intelligence or moral sense or in thmt food 
plying to this argument, jrdly, Civilization, and other habits. It also desei-ves to be 
as far as all experience goes, has always been borne in mind, that even if it could be made 
learned from without. No extremely barba- probable that man is only an improved ape, 
rous nation has ever yet been found capable of no physiological reason can touch the ques- 
iuitialjng civilization. Retrogresaon is rapid, tion, whether God did not when the im- 
but progress unknown, till the first steps have pravement reached its right point, breathe into 
been taught (See Abp. Whately, 'Origin him "a living soul," a spirit "which goeth 
of Civilization,' the argument of which has upward," when bodily life ceases. This at 
not been refuted by Sir John Lubbock, 'Pre- least would have constituted Adam a new 
historic IVIan.' Both have been ably reviewed creature, and the fountain head of a new race, 
by the Duke of Argyll, 'Primeval Man'). On the derivation of mankind from a 
Moreover, almost all barbarous races, if not angle pair, see Prichard's 'Physical Hist, of 
wholly withpiit tradition, believe themselves Mankind,' Bunsen, ' Philosophy of Universal 
to have been once in a more civilized state, History,' Smyth, 'Unity of the Human 
to tiave come from a more favoured land, to Race,' Quatrefiiges, ' L unite de I'esptee 
have descended from ancestoi-s more enlight- Humaine,' &c, 
ened and powerful Llian themselves. 4thly, 
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4. GENESIS. Ill, [v. 1-7. 

CHAPTER III. + -And the serpent said unto the '^^'^'>-- 

I TAt serpent decdvdh Eve. 6 Maris shame- woman, Ye shall not surely die : ^ Tim. 

pifalt 9 Cod arra^h them 14 Th^ g Yox God doth know that in the '* 

serpent ts cursed, te The premased seed. 10 , J , r ^ 

TLpuniskmeHtofmaHH»d. iiT&dr_^7-si day ye eat tliereof, then your eyes 

elotking. 22 Their casting eut of faradtse. shall be opened, and ye shall be as 

NOW the serpent was more sub- gods, knowing good and evil, 

til than any beast of the field 6 And when the woman saw that 

which the Lord God had made. And the tree -was good far food, and that 

he said unto the woman, 'Yea, hath it wai 'pleasant to the eyes, and a ^Hfi^; 

^i. God said. Ye shall not eat of every tree to he desired to make me wise, " 

tree of the garden? she took of the fruit thereof, 'and *^'^iu 

2 And the woman said unto the did eat, and gave also unto her hus- i^Tim' 
serpent, We may eat of the fruit of band with her; and he did eat. '* 
the trees of the garden' 7 And the eyes of them both 

3 But of the fruit of the tree which were opened, and they knew that 
M in the midst of the garden, God hath they vjere naked ; and they sewed fig 
said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither leaves together, and made themselves id, 
shall ye touch it, lest ve die. " aprons. gM^ 

Chap. III. 1, JVoiu the serpent\ "Almost 5. God doth kiiB'w\ The tempter i«pre- 

throughout the East the serpent was used as seats God as envious of His creatures' happi- 



.,n emblem of the evil principle," Kalisch, ad ness, tlie ordinary suggestion of false religioi 

h. I. : but Kalisch himself, Tuch and others and unbelief. Then he suggests to Eve the 

deny that the evil spirit is to be understood desire of self-dependence, that which is in fact 

In this narrative of Genesis. Yet not only the origin of al\ sin, the giving up of depena- 

did the East in general look on the serpent as ence on God, and the seeking for power, 

an emblem of thespirit of evil, but the eai-hest wisdom, happiness in self, 
traces of Jewish or Christian interpretations as godi\ Or more probably, "as God." 

aU pomt to this. The evil one is constantly ^he plural word Eiobim stands at times for 

called bythe Je^vs "theod ^pent,' Han- false gods, at times for angels, bat most com- 

nachash hakkadmom (so also m Rev. sn, g, monly for the one true God. 
"that old serpent the devil ). In Wisd. 11. ' ,,,,.. 

*+, we read, " By the envy of the devil death kno'wmg good and e^,V\ Having a clear 

entered into the world." Our Lord Himself understanding of all great moral questions; 

says, "the Deril was the murderer of man "Ot hke children, but hke thoseof full age, 

from the beginning" (Joh. viii. 44). Von who "by reason of use have their senses ex- 

Bohlen observes that "the pervading Jewish ^rcised to discern both good and evil" (Heb. 

view is the most obvious, according to which ''■ i+)- ^""^ "^s the serpents promise, 

the serpent is considered as Satan; and the "lough he knew that the result would be 
greatest confirmation of such an interpreta- «ally a knowledge of evil through the per- 
tion is the very general agreement of the Asi- version ot their own will and their own ill 

atic myths" (ad h, 1.). Some have thought choice. 

that no serpent appeared, but only that evil 6. to make one ivise^ Gesenius and others, 

one, who is called the serpent; but then he after the LXX, and Vulgate, render to look 

could not have been said to be " more subtle upon. 
than all the beasts of the field." The reason ^^ ^^ „ „^ ,^,„ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ -, 

^^^ t^^. ^'^t^f ^'"■'" f " ^^^ Tf ''■ " Their eyi were truly opened asVhe s^n^ent 
able for its subtietv mav have been. fh.T.t 50 ,., ..._.'.. j ..... ,.'.. '^. ... ,. T . 



able for its subtlety may have been, that si 

Eve might be the less upon her guard. New {^ momenrwhm" th"e^' d"^rt"d Tom'G<;d 

as she was to all creation, stip mav not have .. 1. . ... ,- .'. ..' .. 



C. ^ had promised them, but only tc 
_ New j[^ moment when they departcu .mn. »juu 

... ;"'. ™^ ™? "?'^ '^y? they became slaves of the fiesh, that the free- 



apparently possessed almost human sagacity. 



the good and the evil, delivers them up t( 



Fitvcssel, fittest imp offraud... powe^cf evil. Man, who had his glorious 

...For in the wily snake destiny ^before him of becoming by means of 

Whatever sldghts none wouldsuspicious mark, the knowledge and love of God, and by obe- 

As from his wit and nature subtlety dience, the free lord of tlie world, ceases, by 

Proceeding, which in other beasts observed disobedience, to be master of himself." (O. 

Doubt might beget of diabolic power. Von Gerlach, 'Comment' ad b. I.). 

Active within beyond the sense of brute. fig kaivj^ Celsius, Tuch, and Gese- 

' Paradise Lost,' ix. yr. niiis, have doubted whether this was the Ficus 
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V.8-I5.] GENESIS, in. 4 

8 And they heaid the voice of the 12 And the man said, The woman 
Lord God walking in the garden in whom thou gavest ta be with me, she 
the 'cool of the day : and Adam and gave me of the tree, and I did eat, 
his wife hid themselves fVom the pre- 13 And the Lord God said unto the 
sence of the Lord God amongst the woman. What is this that thou hast 
trees of the garden. done ? And the woman said. The 

9 And the Lord God called unto serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. 
Adam, and said unto him, Where art 14 And the Lord God said unto 
thou \ the serpent. Because thou hast done 

10 And he said, I heard thy voice this, thou art cursed above all cattle, 
in the garden, and I was afraid, be- and above every beast of the field ; 
cause I was naked; and I hid myself, upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust 

1 1 And he said. Who told thep that shalt thou eat all the days of thy life : 
thou vjast naked ? Hast thou eaten 15 And I will put enmity between 
of the tree, whereof I commanded thee and the woman, and between 
thee that thou shouldest not eat? thy seed and her seed; and it shall 

Caricaof Linn^us, supposing it to have been 14. ciirird ahirve all cattle^ We can 

the Miisa Paradiiiaca; but the word is that hardly doubt that these words were in part 

used throughout Scripture for the wel! known directed against the animal, which was made 

fig tree (see Rcedigeriii Ges. 'Lex.' p. 1490). the instrument of man's ruin, as in the law 

8. the -voice 0/ tfc LoED God] The J^t'^.'iT'^'^'' ^"S.^.™^" Zu *°,^ P"' ^° 
whole of this history of the creation and the ^^^^^ '''^^ ^u"^^"'"';^ ^''"^ ^u "^^"l 
fall is full of these anthropomorphic repwsen- J^^^ "^^ \^Tu ""^"J-^^ reniembrance of 
tations. The Creator is^kon of as If con- "}*' ^j'- which he had b^n made the means 
suiting about the formation of man (l 26}, as "^ Producing, was to te the enemy of man, 
,-eflec§ng on the result of His creation, and ^^'^"S him suffenng but m_ the end suffer- 
d«:laring it all very good (i. 3O, as rking '"S from him utter destruction- yet, as the 
fram H^ work fiL 1), as plan^g a garden ^^9^'"' "^., l^"* f?!^ outwai-d fo™ of the 
for Adam (iL g), brining Uie anii^ to him ^.'"^ of evil so the language of the Al- 
to name tHem ik 19), tten building up the ""Si^^X- which outwardly refers to the ser- 
rib of Adam into a woman, and bringing her P«"'' '" '^^ spiritual ago.ficance is a curse 
to Adam to be his bride (ii. 11). H^elgain npon the evil one. And as the cur^ is for 
Adam heai^ His voice ^ of one waiting in **>? ^^ of man ; so m it ^ eratajned a pro- 
the garden in the cool of the day. All this niise that the human race shdl finally taump^ 
corresponds well with the simple and child- over that which fi^ caused its falL The 
like character of the early portions of Gene- P9?' "^""■?^ intarretation of the curse might 
as. The Gi^at Father, though His inspired mdicate, that the serpent underwent some 
word, is as it were teadiing His childrM, in '^^.S^ "f f"™- It would, howev^, be qmte 
tlie iiiancy of their yace, by means of sir^ple "jonsistent with the narrative, even m its most 
language, and in ample lUsSns. Onkelos has htemlacceptance tounderstandthatit rnerely 
here " The Voice of the Word of the Lokd." '"'P''f^, continued and perpetual degradation 
It is by this name, " the Word of the Lord," P?"P'^ ""^ ^ truceless war against man- 
that the Targums generally paraphrase the ^"''■ 

name of the Most High, more especially in 15. i^ed] AUix, as quoted by Bishop Pa- 

those passages where is recoi-ded anything hke trick, observes that in this promise God did a 

a visible or sensible representation of His Ma- kindness to Adam, who otherwise by the 

jesty. The Christian fetliers ahnost uniyer- temptation might have been estranged from 

sally believed that every appearance of God his wife ; but here the promise of redemption 

to the patriardis and prophets was a manifes- jg through the seed of the 'woman. " Mar- 

tation of the eternal Son, judging especially rfage, which had been the vehicle of the fell, 

from Joh. I 18. ^x is now also to become that of salvation ; the 

roo/ 0/ the day] Lit. "winiT of the seed of the woman is to bruise the head of 

day," wliich is generally understood of the the Serpent." (Kurtz, i. 7S.) The promise 

cool breezes of evening. Paradise had been is, no doubt, general, that, though the seed 
to man the place of God's presence, wiiich ' of the serpent (mystically Satan and all his 

brought heretofore happiness, and security, servanls) shall continually wage war agidnst 

Now that sin had come upon him, the sense the descendants of Eve, yet ultimately by 

of that presence was accompanied with shame God's appointment mankind (the whole seed 

and fear. of the woman) shall tiiumph over their s[h- 
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GENESIS. III. 



[■'■ 



Dice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the 

ee, of which I comtnaiided thee, say- 

ig. Thou shalt not cat of if. cursed 

the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow 

thou shalt bring shalt thou eat «/lt all the days of thy life ; 

and thy desire f hall be i8 Thorns also and thistles shall 

' " ' it 'bring forth to thee; and thou shalt i ^ 

eat the herb of the field; 7i 

19 In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto 



bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel. 

16 Unto the woman he said, I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy 
conception ; in sorrow 
forth childi 
'to thy husband, and he shall 

' over thee. 

17 And unto Adam he 
cause, thou hast hearkened 



ritual enemy. If there were no more than 
this in the language used, even so there would 
be, an obscni*e indeed, but still a significant 

Siromise of some future deliverance. But the 
ast words of tlie verse seem not merely 
general but personal. In the first clause it 
is said, that there should be " enmity between 
thy letd and her teed;" but in the second 
clause it is said, " It (or he) shall bruise Ibji 
head." It was the head of the particular 
serpent (not of tlie seed of the serpent only), 
which the seed of the woman was to bruise. 
And though we must not lay stress on the 
masculine pronoun "ife," because tl:e word 
far leed is masculine in Hebrew, yet there is 
the appearance here of a personal contest, 
and a personal victory. This inference is 
strengthened by the promise bring made to 
the seed of the ijiomaa. There has been but 
one descendant of Eve, who had no earthly 
fcther; and He was "manifested that He 
might destroy the works of the devil." 
Though the Jewish writers do not directly 
interpret the promise of the Messiah ; yet 
the Targums of Jerusalem and of the Pseudo- 
Jonathan both say tliat this victory over the 
serpent shall be "in the days of the Mesaah." 
It is well known that Roman Catholic 
divines have attributed the victory to the 
Virgin Mary, misled by the rendering of 
some MSS. of the Latm, Ipja, she. The 
original Hebrew is perfectly unequivocal ; 
tor, though the pronoun might be so pointed 
as to sdgnify either iie or she, yet the verb 
is (according to the Hebrew idiom) mascu- 
line. Moreover the LXX. has Jeed in the 
neuter, but the pronoun referring to it, "be," 
in the masculine, which would naturally refer 
it to some individual son of the woman. 
The Syriac Version also has a masculine pi*o- 

ihal! &rmse2 The LXX, followed by the 
Vulgate and Onlieios has "shall watch," 
probably meaning to watch and track as a 
hunter does his prey ; but the v;ord in Chal- 
dee signifies "to bruise or crush," In this, 
or neai-ly this sense it is used in the only 



it is rendered by most andent Veraons and 
Comm. as Syr. Sam, Saad. St Paul refers to 
it in the words "The God of peace shall 
bmise Satan under your feet short!)'." Rom. 

16. Valo t&e -wsman Hs iaid\ It is no- 
ticed by TertuUian, that though God punished 
Aifem and Eve, He did not curse them, as 
He did the Serpent, they being candidates for 
restoration ('adv. Mardon.' ii. 55). 

I 'wil! greatly mukiplj thy sorroia and thy 
cBitceptian] Some svippose this to be a bendla- 
dm'm for "the son-ow of thy conception." 
The words rather mean that woman's sorrow 
and her conception should both be multi- 
plied. The mother has not only the pains 
of childbirth, but from all the cares of mater- 
nity greater sorrow connected with her com- 
mon offspring than the father has. The 
threat of multiplying conception indicates, 
not that Eve had already borne children, but 
that childbirth would not have been un- 
known had the first pair remained in Paradise. 

Tiy de-lire ihalt *e] Desire here expresses 
that reverential longing with which the weak- 
er looks up to the stronger. The Vulgate , 
therefore renders, " Thou shalt be under the 
power of thy husband," This is also the in- 
terpretation of Abenezra and of many moderns. 
The comparison with ch. iv. 7 shews that there 
is somewliat of dependence and subjection im- 
plied in tlie phrases. 

17. Jnd imto Adam He jmd] Here for 
the first time Jdam occurs without an arijcle, 
as a proper name. 

curied is the graund for ti^ iake'\ The 
whole earth partakes of the punishment, which 
the sin of man, its head and destined rulei", 
has called down. The creature itself is sul)- 
jected to vanitv, Rom. viii. jo. Death reigns. 
Instead of the blessed soil of Paradise, Adam 
and his oiTspriug have to till the ground now 
condemned to bear thorns and thistles, and 
this i5 not to end, until the man returns to 
the eailh from which he was taken. Yet 
even here there is some mark of mercy : for, 
whereas the sei-pent is cursed directly, and 
tliat with a reference to the earth he was 
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the ground; for out of it wast thou lest he put forth his hand, and take 

taken : for dust thou arl, and unto also of the tree of life, and eat, and 

dust shalt thou return. live for ever: 

20 And Adam called his wife's 23 Therefore the Lord God sent 
name 'Eve; because she was the him forth from the garden of Eden, 
mother of all living. to till the ground from whence he vras 

21 Unto Adam also and to his wife taken. 

did the Lord God make coats of 24 So he drove out the man ; and 

skins, and clothed them. he placed at the east of the garden 

22 II And the Lord God said. Be- of Eden Cherubims, and a flaming 
hold, the man is become as one of sword which turned every way, to 
us, to know good and evil : and now, keep the way of the tree of life. 



to travel over; here on the contrary the 
earth, rather than the man, is cursed, though 
for the man's sake and with reference to him. 
(Tuch.) 

19. See note A at end of Chapter. 

20. -E-re] Cia-wab, Life. Not Only be- 
cause slie gave birth to all living, but perhaps 
with a further prophetic meaning, in rrfer- 
ence to the promise just given, because the 
race of man, novi subject to death, should 
be made alive by the Offspring of the woman. 

23. lis man is become al one of aj] 
Man was not a mere animal, following the 
impulse of sense, without distinction of right 
and wrong. ' He had also a spiritual per- 
sonality, with moral will and freedom of 
fbrechoice. His lower nature, though in sub- 
jection to the higher, as that was in subjec- 
tion to God, yet acted as a veil, screening 
from him what might have been visible to 
pure spiritual intelligence: hence, though he 
knew good from knowing God and Uving in 
dependence on Him, yet he knew not evil, 
having had no esperience of it hitheito. His. 
fall therefore, although anful, was not like 
tlie an of angels, who had no animal nature 
to obscure viaon or to tempt by sense. 
Their fall must have been more deliberate, 
more wilful, less pardonable. But, when 
man by fetal mischoice learned that there 
was evil b the universe as well as good, then 
he had acquired a condition like to that of 
spiritual beings, who had no vrii to thdr 
understanding, and could see both on the 
right hand and on the left. The meaning 
then of this mysterious saying of the Most 
High may be, that now by sin man had 
attdned a knowledge like the knowledge of 
pure spiritual existences, a knowledge wMch 
God has of necessity, a knowledge which the 
angels have, who might have fallen but who 



stood upright, a knowledge, which evil angels 
have fi-om their own deliberate choosing of 
evil instead of good. The difficulty of this 
interpretation is, that it supposes God to 
speak of Himself as One among other spi- 
ritual bdngs, whereas He cannot be likened 
to any one, but b infinitely above and beyond 
all created natures. Some therefore would 
understand here and elsewhere, the plural as 
a mere plural of majesty. Still there is a 
manifest plurality of person. It is not merely 
" like Us," but " hke one of Us." Hence it 
was the universal belief of the early Christians, 
that here as in Gen. i. 10, God was speak- 
ing to, and of, His coeternal Son and Spirit. 

See note B at end of Chapter, 

!esl he ^at forth his hand] Vatablus, who 
looks on the tree of life as no more than 
a mystical emblem, undersUnds that it was 
as though God had said, " Lest he should 
have a v^n expectation excited in him by 
laying hold of this symbol of My promise; 
that shall be taken from him which might 
give him such a hope of immortality," ad 
h. I. But Augustine, who spoke of the tree 
of life as a sacrament, probably meant by a 
sacrament something more than a mere em- 
blem; and many of the fathers looked 00 
this judgment of God, wh««by man was 
excluded from the reach of that, which might 
have made him immortal, as rather a mercy 
than a judgment. If Ivis life had now been 
perpetuated, it would have been an immor- 
tahty of an. So Gregory Naitianzen saj^s 
the exclusion from the tree of life was " tliat 
evil might not be immortal, and that the 
punishment might be an act of benevolence." 
(Greg. Naz. ' OraL' xxxvil. n. i. See Pa- 
trick). 

34. Cherubims] See note C at end of 
Chapter. 



NOTE A on Chap. in. v. 19. 
Nothing can really be plainer than that the 
narrative describes a most deploi-able change 
in the condition of the first parents of man- 
kind, a cliange from a state of holiness re. 



On the Effect of the Fall. 
suiting from the pi-esence of God and a life 
in dependence on His support, to a state of 
sin and shame following on disobedience to 
His will and a deare to become independent 
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of Him. It is llie disliiiEteat possible ac- have actually brought in. And the remedy 

count of a sin and of its piiinshmenL More- would have been apparently less ample and 

over in all subsequent teaching of Scripture more complicated. As the Scripture history 

the whole human race is represented as shar- represents it to us, and as the New TestanieM 

iiig in the exile of Adam from his Maker, interprets that history, the Judge of all the 

and hence in his sinfulness ; for holiness and earth punished the an of Aiiam by depriving 

happiness ai*e inseparable from the presence him of His presence and His Spirit (tliat 

and tlie Spirit of God. Itmaybe impossible "original righteousness" of the fithers and 

ifiilly to explain all the justice or the mercy of the schoolmen, see Ep. Bull, Vol. ii. Dis. v. 

Ithis dispensation. Yet we may reflect tha.t and Aquinas, 'Summa,' iL i. qu. 8i, art. 4), 

man was created a reasonable, free-wilhng, and thus subjecting him to death. But 

i-esponsible being. All this imphes power to though He thus "concluded all under sin," 

'will as God wills, and power to will as God it was indeed " that He might have mercy on 

does not will. It implies too something like all," Rom. xi. 31. The whole race of man 

a condition of trial, a state of probation. If condemned in Adam, receives in Adam also 

each man had been put on his trial separately, the promise of recovery for all. And in the 

as Adam was; judging from experience as Second AdstOfthsispedal Seed o/tbe •woman, 

weW as from the history of Adam, we may the recovery of the whole race is effected, 

see the probabiUty that a large number of insomuch that as in Adam all died, even so 

Adam's descendants would have sinned as he in Christ all shall be made alive. And thusin 

dnned. The confuaon so introduced into truth the mystery of ^n can only be cleared 

Uie world would have been at least as great up by the mystery of redemption ; whilst both 

as that which the angle fall and the expulsion exhibit the justice of God brought out into its 

once for all of our first parents from Paradise fullest relief only under the light of His love. 



NOTE B on Chap. hi. v. : 

The traditions of all, especially Eastern though widely distinguished from it by the 
nations, have moi-e or less of resemblance gross Pantheism of the Hindoo Theology: 
to the record of the first thi-ee chapters but that the Hebrews can owe nothing to these 
of Genesis. This is, according to some, to is evident from the fact that they are not con- 
be explained by mere similarity in all early tdned in the Vedas and the most ancient 
mythology. According to others it results Sanscrit Uterature, from which alone it is 
from the Hebrew histories boiTowing the posable that even the later Jewish writers 
myths of neighbouring countries and pro- could have furrowed. Indeed the history of 
pounding them as historical truths. There Krishna fii-^ appears in the 'Bhagavat Gita,' 
can be no reasonable doubt, that the writer a work assigned to the 3rd century af- 
of Geneas puts forth his history as history, ter Christ, and which is supposed to have 
Hence some of the early rationalists admitted drawn largely fi*om Christian or Pseudo- 
an historical foundation, though they thought Christian sources. The nearest resemblance, 
it coloured by sub^uent fancy. Eichhom however, is traceable between the Biblical 
for instance {'Urgesduchte,' Th, 1. B.i) sup- recoiiiand the teaching of the Zendavesta. As 
posed that Adam dreamed of the formation there is a likeness in the history of Creation 
of Eve out of his side. Eve (as Abarbanel and in the description of Paradise, so there is 
had also imj^ined) saw the serpent eating a special amilarity in the account of the Kill, 
poisonous fi-uit, then ate of it herself and According to the doctrine of Zoroaster, the 
gave it to her husband: and thus awakened first human beings, created by Ormuzd, the 
in them both sensual thoughts and the first good principle, lived in a state of innocence 
feelings of shame. A thundei-storm seemed to in a happy garden with a tree which gave 
them the voice of God ; they Hed in terror them life and immortality ; but Ahriman, tiie 
from Paradise, and in the unkindliness of a evil principle, assuming tlie form of a serpent, 
sterile land, the toils of agriculture and the offered them the fruit of a tree, which he had 
pangs of childbirUi found a punishment for himself created ; they ate and became subject 
their fault. But such forced explanations to evil and to a continual contest between 
SDon gave way to mythical interrelation, light and darkness, between the good motions 
Paradise is but the golden age of the He- of Ormuzd, and the evil suggestions of 
brvws; the tree of life is the Ambrosia or Ahriman. As the Hindoo traditions are 
Amrita of Greece or India; the tempter disfigured by Panthdsm, so are the Persian 
finds a parallel in the contests of Krishna by dualism ; and both are markedly con- 
with the sei-pent, or in the Persian myth of trasted with the pure monotheism of the 
Ahriman decdving the first human beings Bible History. But Hartmann, Von Bohlen, 
tinder a serpent's form. The Indian cosma- and other mythical interpreters, have imagin- 
gony and the history of Krishna certainly ed that the Mosaic account was really hor- 
bear some resemblance to the jeivish history, rowed fi*om the Zoroastrian ; a theory whith 
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could oiil)- Xic e^tiblislicd by proving tliat the patriarcliSi and then tlie iiict, t!iat the tradi- 
early diapters of Geneas wei-e not written tions of Persia were of all others the neaiest 
till after the Babylonish captivity; for it was to the Jewish traditions may easily be ex- 
then that the Jews first caine into close con- plained. Let us suppose Uie account in 
tact with the Per^ans, and might have bor- Geneaa to be the great Semitic tradition, 
rowed some of thdr superstitions, perhaps delivered direct from Shem to Abra- 
Against so late a date the language of the dam, from Abraham to Jacob, from Jacob 
first chaptei- of Genets is concluave. There to Joseph, and incorporated und» Divine 
are indeed a few Aram^sms in Genesis; but guidance by Moses in his history. Is it 
it has been ruled most jnstly, that " Arama- unlikely that Japhet may have given the very 
isms in a book of the Bible are proof either of same account of his own posterity? and 
a very early or of a very late origin." The where would it have been so well preserved, 
Patriarchs, who came from Ur of the as in Iran, that spot, or at least near to that 
Chaldees, may have naturally spoken a He- spot, where the Aryan races seem longest to 
brew not unmixed with Chald^sms, and l^ve dwelt together, and where the tradition 
some names, as that of Eve (Chava) and was most likely to have been undisturbed 
that of the LORD (JEHOVAH), both of by constant migrations? The Persians prided 
which have a Chaldee or Aramaic fiarm, could tlieraselves on their pure and ancient de- 
rot posably have been invented later than scent ; and modern ethnologists have given 
the age of Moses, miless they were invented to those tribes which peopled India and 
after the Babylonian Captivity, when the Europe the name of Aryan, dter the inhabit- 
Jews B^sin came into contact with the Chal- ants of Iran and tlie noblest race among 
deans in Babylonia. That the Aramaisms of them, the Arii. If the Hebrews retained the 
Genesis really mark antiquity, not novelty, Semitic tradition pure and uncorrupted, 
should almost be self apparent to one femiliar through thdr adherence to the worship of 
with the original. The Hebrew of the first the true God, whilst the Persians had the 
three chapters of tlie Bible is most emphati- Japhetic tradition, tliough con-upted by dual- 
cally archaic It cannot therefore be a modem ism, the resemblance between their respective 
Chaldaized Hebrew, bnt is a Hebrew so accounts would be m e\Lry way natural, 
ancient as still to retain strong traces of its and the real historiLal basis of them both 
original union with its aster dialect Chaldee, would be the sunplest solution of the -diffi- 
Its peculiar conciseness is the exact opposite of culty 

the diffuse and veibose style of the Chaldee It may only be necessai y to add that this 

in Daniel or Ezra. The 3rd verse of Genesis reasonn^ will not be aflectcd, even if we 

owes much of its proverUal grandeur to this ^ould concur v. ith those n ho argue, that 

very conciseness. So many thoughts are the history of the tall is a true history though 

perhaps nowhere else in the world uttered in veiled under allegorical unagery, i. e. tliat 

so few syllables. The very reverse of this is Adam and Eve were created innocent and 

true of the language when it had become holy, that they were sutijected to a trial and 

infected by tlie Chaldee of the Captivity, fell under it, thereby bringing in an and 

Bnt, if the legends of the Zendavesta were death upon mankind, but that the description 

not borrowed by the Jews in their captivity, given of this in Genesis is not literal but 

then the real contact point between them emblematical and mystical (see for instance 

and the Jewish history must he found in Quany 'on Gen.' p. 11%, and Warburton 

pre-Mosaic times, in the days of the early quoted by him). 



NOTE C on Chap. hi. v. 34. Cherubim. 
(j) Traditional accounts of the Cherubim, (a) Cherubim figured in Tabernacle and Temple. 

(3) Cherubim seen in visions of Isaiah, Ezekiel, St John. (4) Cherubim of Paradise. 

(5) Etymology of name. 
In this passage the Cherubim appear to be by man." It is possible that Josephus' Pha- 
living beings, angels of God, fulfiiing the will risaic prejudice in interpreting the second com- 
of God. Elsewhere (except in brief allu- mandment may have led him tO'thisprofesaon 
sions as Ps. Kviii. 10; 2 Sam. xxii. 11) we find of utter ignorance concerning the forms of the 
them as sculptured or wrought figures in the Cherubim.forbechai^esSolomonwithabreach 
Tabernacle and the Temple ; or as images in of the law on account of the oxen under the 
the visions of prophets, which viaons have al- brazen sea (' Ant.' viii. 7. 6 3), and in the face 
' asofthe other imagery of the of EKod. xxvi. 31 (compared with Ezek. x. 10), 



Temple presented in them (Ez. i. x ; Rev. iv. he demes that tiie veil of the tabernacle had any 
and perhaps Is. \i.). livuig creatures on it ('AnL' III. 3. | 6). Still 

Tradition gives no satisfactory account of the Apostle (Heb. ix. 5), who speaks of "th 



the appearance of these cherubic figures. Jo- Cherubim of glory shadowing themei-cyse 

sephus, ('Ant,' III. 6. §5) says that they were adds, "of which w 

"winged aninials in form like nothing seen ticularly," a " 

Vol. 1. 
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the destruction of tlic first Teniple, not only 
had the sacred figures never been restored, but 
even the memoiy of thdr aliapes had been 
lost. 

1. The Tabernack and thi Tempk'] When 
Moses is commanded to make the ark, we 
learw that he was to make tlie Capfioreth, 
the mercy seat or covering of the ark, of 
pure gold, and Cherubim loolting towards 
the mercy seat, stretching forth thdr wings 
on high to cover the mercy seat. The Che- 
rubim were to be of a piece with the mercy 
seat, or at least of the same material (Ex. 
XXV. 17 — lo). Tiiere is no appearance of 
more than one face to each Ghei'ub, nor of 
more tlian two wings. The Cherubim on 
the mercy seat in the Tabernacle appear to 
have been exactly imitated by Solomon in 
the Temple, unless they were the very Cheru- 
bim of the Tabernacle removed to the Temple. 
Thdr hdght is said to have been ten cubits, 
and thdr wings touched the walls on either side 
(iK.vi.ij). BeadesthetwoGherubimonthe 
mercy scat, figures of Cherubim were wrought 
on the curtains of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 
I, 3>, xxxvi. 8, 3j), and were afterwaivls 
engraven on the walls and doors of the Tem- 
ple, along with palms and flowers, (r K. vi. 
*9i3^i3j); also on the bases of the ten lavers, 
on the borders that were between the letfees 
were .V lions, oxen and Cherubims." (i K. vii. 
39). Then again were four wheels a cubit 
and a half high, a d gai ii d " Ch 

bims, lions and p Im t ees ( 36 j 

The special olfi es f th Ch b fig res 
in the Tabernacle pp t h bee h 
the watching and gaidigftl k d 
the sacred law deposi d th h h 
wards which they rep ese t d is look 

ing and over wh h th j p d h 
stretched wings, a d sec dlj t tt d d 
bear up tliat mysti preae f G d, wl h 
appeared in the CI d f gl 1 th 

mercy seat That Ci d f gi ry h d I d 
Israel through the Red S d tl id 
ness, the guide and guardian of God's people, 
the symbol of His presence, especially in the 
giving of the law, having a twofold aspect, at 
times as darkness, at times as a pillar cf 
light ; now a glory settling on the Taber- 
nacle or resting above the ark, at another 
time accompanied with fire and lightnings, so 
that the people durst not look on it. (Ex, 

ao,'xx.' 18,' xxiv. 16, 17, xxsiiL'g, xxsiv. j) 
XKxvii. 6—9, xl. 34—38; Num. ix. i,?— 13, 
ui. j— 10, xvi. 19— 4x). When the Taber- 
nacle is set up, the Law is deposited in the 
Ark, the cloud is pi-omised to rest upon the 
covering of the Ark, and, as the Cherubim 
guard the Law and the Testimony of God, 
so they may be supposed reverently to sur- 
round the throne of His glory. 

If we went no ferther, we should natu- 
rally conclude, that the Cherubim were wing- 
ed liuman figures, sculptured in the Taber- 



nacle and the Temple, representing either 
the personal angels of God, or at least those 
mtnistei's and agents of His in creation which 
do His pleasure and wait upon His will. 
■We should infer, that their offices were (i) 
to guard what is sacred and unapproachable, 
the gate of Paradise (Gen. iii. j*), the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord, in which were 
deposited the two tables of the Law (com- 
pare Ezek. xxviii. 14—16, where the Prince 
of Tyre is compared to a Cherub, who in 
Eden covers with his wings the precious 
stones) : (2) to surround the mystic throne 
of God and to attend His presence (hence 
the Most High is constantly spoken of as 
dwelling between the Cherubim, i.e. by His 
Shechinah on the mercy seat, i S. iv. 4 ; 
a S. vi. 1 ; j K. dx. ij ; Ps. Ixxx. 1, xcix. 
i; Is. xxxvii. 16): (3) perhaps to bear up 
the throne of God upon their wings, and 
to carry Him when He appeared in His 
glory. (Comp. » S. xxii, ir; Ps. xviii. 10, 
" He rode upon a Cherub, and did fly : yea, 
He did fly upon the wings of the wind,") 

2, The viikm of Isaiab, Ezekiet and St 
JoAn] It is doubtful whether the Seraphim 
in the vision of Isaiah ch, \i. (the only place 
in which they are named in Scripture) be the 
same as the Cherubim or not. The scene 
is the same as in tlie Cheiiibic viaons of 
Ezekiel and St John, viz. in the Temple (vv. 
I. 6). The Seraphim occupy a place like 
that of the Cherubim, viz. just by the 
Throne of God; and thdr taWng the hve 
coal from the altar seems to connect them with 
the burning coals of Eiekiel's Cherubim (Ez. 
i li) As far as we can judge these Sera- 
ph m setibl th Cherubim of the Taber- 

1 d th T mple in having human forms 
and SI 1 f out they have six wings 

h W th t lin he covered his face, 
h covered his feet, and with 



W 



dfly 
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sions of Ezekiel 
i also have thdr 
nage of Heaven. 

oftheTem- 



d St J h Tl 
seat in the Temple as th^ 
(See Ezek. x. 2, 3, 5, ] 
with the altar fire and. the 
p!e: and R.ev. jKUjim, where all the imagery 
is drawn from the Temple, e.g. the candle- 
stick ch. i. n, the High Priest ch. i, 13, the 
altar ch. vi. 9, &c.) In both visions the 
throne corresponds with the place on which 
the Cloud of glory rested between the Che- 
rubim. The Chernbim then are described 
as living creatures (Ezek. i. 5 ; Rev. iv. 6), 
in the ft>rm of a man (Ezek. i. j) with four 
(Ezek. i. 8, ii. 13, x, 7, 8— ;i), or with ux. 
wings (Rev. iv. 8), having eyes alt over 
(Ezek. i. 18, X. II i Rev. iv. 8), In Ezekiel 
they have each four faces, viz. of a man, of a 
lion, of an ox, of an eagle (Ezek. i. 10, s, 
16), In St John they have but one face 
each, tliese faces bring respectively of a man, 
of a lion, of a calf and of an eagle (Rev. iv, 
7). Their feet appear to Ezeldel as straight 
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feet, like the fei-t a( oxen (IC-zek. j. 7). In is it that aoiiie Egyptiavi typH should have 
Eze!^ X. 14, we have the very singular phe- been followed: and we find in the Egyptian 
nomenon Uiat the face of a Cherub seems Sculptui^, and in the rStli dynasty, which 
idaitified or synonymous with the fece of a was probably the dynasty of the Exodus, ex- 
calf or an ox. (Comp. Ezek. i. 10 ; Rev. iv. amples of a shrine or ark wonderfully calcu- 
7.) It is thought by many, that in these lated to remind us of the ark of the Covenant 
latter visions we have a fuller description of made by Moses. It is carried by persons of 
h Ch m f h T bem a d h he sactrdotal race, by staves, as the Levites 
Temp h n d gath f xi n h arried the ark. In the centre is the symbol 
m HySprel f the Deity, and two winged human figures 
upposed tha th y L h Ch b pread out their wings around and over it 
n th nust h been np (Lepsius, 'Denkm.' iii, Bl. 14.) These two 
ea ures, ifofhnnfom nhhds figures, however, represent the goddess Ma, 
h an Is th as descnbed b E under the two-fold notion of "justice" and 
ki b J h M h n 'tnith." This is clear from the ostrich fea- 
posite figures must plainly have been emblem- thers on the heads of the figures. This god- 
atical, it has been thought that the Chem- dt-ss is often called "the double Ma," and it 
bim by tiieir feces of a man, a lion, a bull is very doubtful, whether, notwithstanding 
and an eagle, perhaps CKpressed the strength this apparent amilarity, there is any relaUou 
and wisdom ot the Divine Majesty, or per- between these figures and the Cherubim of the 
hap3 the Btvength and the swiftness, with Tabernacle. 

which His ministers do His will. Again, as What then is to be said of the vision of 
they surround the throne and guard the Law Ezekiel and of St John who nearly repeats 
of the Most High, so perhaps we may un- the imagery in Ezekiel? We may observe, 
dei'stand, that the natural and the spiritual that Ezekie! was a priest (Ezefe. i. 3). He 
creation being knit «p together in one great was therefore pi-obably fimiliar with the 
scheme, these symbolic creatures indicate that sculptures in the Temple, especially the Che- 
all things, all creation, wait upon God, all rubim carved on the bases of the ten lavers, 
do His will, all work together for good to along with bulls and lions, and with four 
the godly and for judgment on the un- wheels curiously connected with them. His 
godly. They guard His law, and execute viaon, the scene of which was the Temple, 
its judgments, and keep off the sinner from naturally was mixed uj) with objects in the 
the blessing of its rewards. Temple. The connection of his Cherubic 
The existence of compoate vringed em- figures with wheels is explained by i Kings 
blematical figures amongst nations more or vii. 19, 30, .13. Even the lion and bull-heads 
less connected with the HebreH'S is now well of these figures may have come from the 
known. The Sphinx and the Grifiin have mingling of the Cherubim with the bulls and 
long been familiar to us: but it has been re- lions in the Temple. But, besides this, he saw 
marked as singular that Mr Layard should these visions by the river Chebar In the land 
have discovered m Nineveh gigantic winged of the Chaldeans; and there he and his people 
bulls with human heaids, winged lions, and would, no doubt, have become familiarised 
human figures wiUi hawk or eagle heads, cor- with the gigantic win^ guardians of the 
responding so nearly with the winged Cheru- temples and tlie palaces in Babylonia and As- 
bim of the visions of Ezekiel and St John, syria, the bulls and lions and eagle-headed 
These gigantic figurestoo aregenerally placed men, and human-headed bulls. It is highly 
as guards or sentmels at the entrances of tem- probable that the difference between the Che- 
pies and palaces, like the guarding Cherubim rubim in EzeHel's vision (repeated w ith cer- 
of Holy "Writ Moreover, they are evidently tain variations in St John's), and the Cheni- 
not objects of idolatrous woiship, but appear bim in the Tabernacle and the Temple re- 
rather as worshippers tlian as divinities. It suited in part from this. In Gods deihngs 
is argued, that it is not improijable that Mo- with man. He constantly uses fin lessons 
ses should have adopted similar emblems, op- things just before men's eyes. And so He 
posing the true woi-ship to the false, and may have done "n this case with EzeLiel It 
placing in the temple of the biie God em- is almost certain that Eaekiel's visions did not 
blenris of protection, watchfulness, power, and represent accui-aiely that to which he had 
glory,Eimilartothoseused in the temples of the been used in the Temple. Hence he appears 
godsof thenatjona. (SeeLammert, 'Die Che- not at first to iiave recognized titem as bring 
rubim' in ' JiJirhtlcher far Deutsche Theol ' Cherubim; but atthe end of his second vidon 
Zwalfter Band, Viertes Heft Gotha, 1867) he tells us, that now lie knew they were Che- 
It is, however, to be observed, that nothing mbim (Ezek. x. to). To Moses, on the other 
connects Moses with Assyria or the Assyrian hand but still on the same prindple, God had 
sculptures; and indeed those found by Mr dictated the carving of figures like those 
Layard in the Temple of Kojundjik, which which he had seen in Egypt, figures emblem- 
are most to tlie point, are not considered by atLLal ot guardianship, and of the reverence 
bim to be oFgieat antiquity. FTr mole hkely of those nho wait constantly upon God, but 
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which h^ never been objects of idolatrous turning every way of the sword of llame per- 

worshio. Thus He sanctioned, or at least haps points to this; and the sacred writer 

tolerated, that which seems so dear to re- may possibly have signified under the symbols 

Ugious humanity, the use of symboUsm, where of angelic beings the great ministering powers 

dangers fl-om its abuse were not great We of nature. 

conclude, therefore, notwithstanding much This at least is taught us by the Cherubun 

authority to the contrary, that in all proba- guarding the way to the Tree of life. Para- 

bihty the Cherubim of glory shadowing the dise had been lost by sin ; but it was not gone 

mercy s6al were winged human figures, with for ever. The tree of life, and the garden 

human feces too. where it grew, wei-e still in ftiU glory under 

TIk Cherub'im of Paradiie\ It is noticed the keeping of God and of His holy angels, 

that Moses describes the placing of the Che- The forfeited life is not irrecoverable: but it 

rubim at the gates of Eden in words suggest- can only be recovered through fightmg and 

ed by that which he had to carve in the conquest, suffering and death. There were 

Tabernacle. "He placed... Cherubun" is in between it and man the ministers of righteous 

the Hebrew pB" "He made to dwell," a vengeance and the flaming sword, 

term specially belonging to the dwelling of J''^ Etymology ^i'Cc^y^xA Chen j is yecy 

the glory of God in the Shechinah, the cloud obscure. Some denve it from 3^3 (Cherab) 

of glory. And the Paradise Cherubim were " to plough," it being inferred from Ezek. 1. 

to keep lit. "to guard," (lOBT) the way 10 compared with n. I4i that the true Cherub 

to the ti-ee of life, as the Cherubim in the form was that of an ox. Others compare 

Tabernacle guarded the Ark of the Covenant 311? (Kerob) "near," i.e. admitted to the 

Those, who believe the Cherubim m the Ta- special presence of God. The Talmudists as- 

bemacleto have been like those seen by Eze- sert that the name signifies "a child," and 

kiel, naturally believe also that they were but that the faces of the Cherubim were the feces 

emblems of those powers of nature and crea- of children. Eichhorn and others compare 

tion by which the Creator so constantly tlie Greek yai^, ypinror, from the Persian 

works His will. The Cherubim and the greifen "to hold," and consider the name to 

flaming sword at the East Gate of Paradise be nearly equal in Mgnificance, as well as in 

to them mean only that the way back to derivation, with the febulous Griffin or Gry- 

Eden and to the tree of hfe vras closed by phon of the East Gesenius suggests the 

such natural hindrances as the Author of na- root 3^^ (Charab)=D'Vl (Charam) "to shut 

ture saw fit to interpose. It is not imposdble out," "to consecrate'' (hence haram, a sa- 

that even if the Cherubim of the Tabernacle cred shrine). According to this derivation, 

were not composite creatures, but amply the Cherubim would be the guardians and 

wbged human figures, much the same may defenders of that which is consecrated, of the 

have been meant. There are doubtless hosts Shrine or the Paradise, Canon Cook (see 

of spiritual beings that surround the throne of Appendixtothisvolume)has traced the word 

God and do His will; but ail things serve Him. to an Egyptian root, which probably means 

He maketb the winds His angels, and a flame "carve," or at any rate "shape." In Matt, 

of fii-e His ministers. The stern, mechanical, xviii. j, x^pi& '^ f*"^ Coptic for ^op^^. 



CHAPTER IV. Cain, and said, I have gotten a man 

The birlh,Jrads, and 'jiigif^ "/^ Qy» and from the LoRD. 

2 And she again bare his brother 



r TAi 
._, .. .. _, ._ , 19 LamecA 

and hi! two -wives. 25 The birth of Seth, 



A 



Abel. And Abel was 'a keeper ol'J^^/ 
iheep, but Cain was a 
ground, 
conceived, and bare 3 And 'in process of t 



'idEnos. sheep, but Cain was a filler of the ^" 

ND Adam knew Eve his wife ; ground. Iv.ih!'' 



Chap. IV. 1. The last Chapter was a Jonathan "a man, the angel of the Lord." 

history of the first birth of sin; this gives us FoHowing the latter paraphrast, Luther, 

an account of its developement, as also of the Munster, Fagius, Schmidt, Pftiffer, Baum- 

first out-spreadmg of the human race. Cain ■ gart. and others, have rendered " I have got- 

and Abel are respectiveljr types of the two ten a man, even JEHOVAH," as though 

oppoang principles discernible tiiroughout the Eve understood that the seed, who was to 

sacred history; Cain of the unchecked domi- bruise the serpent, should be incarnate Deity, 

nion of evil, Abel of the victory of faith. and supposed that Cam was that seed We 

I haiM gotten a man from the LOED] LXX. can, however, scarcely see ground enough to 

"by means of the Lord;" Onk. "from believe that Eve's knowledge was so advanced, 

the Lord;" Syriac "for the Lord;" Pseudo- or her faith in the Mesaah so lively as to 
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to pass, that Cain brought of the fruit firstlings of his 'flock and of the ^t^^^^'-^^ 

of the ground an offering unto the thereof. And the L®rd had "tc-go"'!. 

Lord. spect unto Abel and to his offer- ^ " ' ' 

4 And Abel, he also brought of the ing : 



have called forth such an exclamation. It is 
more probahle tliat the particle rendered in 
our Version fi-oni is a preposition (it is in the 
next chapter (v. 14J rendered tvi/b^, and that 
it signifies, as the LXX has * saas a/, 
or, as Gesenius, i h hep f There is, 
however, little do b th h w rds had 



e pregnant n 
on Cain as at al 
which was destined 
of the Serpent 

"The use of th 
significant, though wi 
already knew this na 



e looked 

hat race 

lun h tlie seed 

m JEHOVAH) is 
cannot think that Eve 
le of God, which was 
it a later period of his 
history, and which is of Hebrew origin, 
whereas that language probably did not exist 
until the time of the dispersion at BabeL 
Yet, doubtless, the histonan expresses the 
true meaning of Eye's speech which she spoke, 
inspired by that help which had been gra- 
ciously given her of God" (Keil, 'Bibl Com 

fl. Abel^ She called her first-born Cain 
(pQsseutoti), but this second Hebel {b a b 
•vapour^ •vanity, Hothingnesj), because all h 
man possession is but vanity. Yet it s not 
said, that Abel was so named by Eve herself 
as Cain had been. Hence it is possib e hat 
the name Abel ivas tliat by which he became 
known, after his life had passed awaj 1 ke a 
breath or a vapour. 

^iel 'viai a keeper of ibeep, hut Ca iva 
a tiller of tb: ground'\ The word ren- 
dered ihsep includes sheep and goats. It is 
observed that the wildest nations live by 
hunting, those, who have thrown off the first 
barbarism, are nomadic, feeding sheep and 
eattle, those moie cmli/ed are agriculturists 
(see Rosen ) Hence the ritionalist view co- 
incides With the heathen, that a state of na- 
ture was pure barbariam, and that man gra- 
dually emerged fiora it into nomadic, then 
into agncultural, and finally into civilized 
life. In contrad^atinction to this, the account 
of Genesis i-epresents man as placed by his 
Maker in a state of very simple civilization. 
Adam in Paradise was "to dress and to keep" 
the garden (Gen. ii. 15). His sons must 
have learned from him the knowledge which 
he had thus aci^uired. It is not likely to 
have been extensive knowledge, probably tlie 
very amplest possible, but still sufficient to 
rescue them from a state of pure barbarism, 
and from the necessity of living by the chase. 

See note A at the end of this Chapter. 

a. in proceii of time'] Lit. "at the end of 
days." Abcnezra undei*st3nds " at the end of 



tiie year." So Fagius, Bochart, Xilericus, 
Dathe, RosenmUller, and many others. Cle- 
ricus quotes from Aristot. 'Ethics,' viir. 1. 
" It appeai-3 that ancient sacrifices were offer- 
ed after the gathering of the fruits of the 
eitrth, they being a kind of first fruits. More- 
over, at that time, men were most at Idsure." 
an offering] The word here used always 
signifies an unbloody oblation. It is frequently 
translated "a meat offering." Its nature is 
defined, Lev. xi. i seq^. 

4. of the frilUngi of his fock and of the 
fat thereof] There has been in all times a 
difference ot opinion as to the Divine or hu- 
man origin of sacrifice. Sacrifices were so 
thoroughly sanctioned by the Divine law in 
after times, so generally accepted by God, 
and made so conspicuously types of the Lamb 
of God, that it is difficult to conceive how 
they should have arisen but from a Divine 
con mand. Yet, there is a deep silence as to 
any s ch command, whilst the institution of 
ti e Sabbath and of other positive ordinances 
is dist nctly recorded. Hence, many have 
thought that sacrifice was dictated by an in- 
s met of natural religion, and then, by a con- 
desce s on to man's infirmity, sanctioned for 
1 tempo ary purpose, and constituted an 
nage of redemption. It is Impossible to say 
vh t the view of Uie Apostohc lathers was; 
but from the time of Justin Martyr (' Apol.' 
I Dial' pp. IJ7, 292), the fathers gen- 

erally adopted the belief that sacrifice was a 
human, not a Divine ordinance, A remark- 
able exception to this appears in a passage ot 
the most leained of the 4th century divines 
(Euseb. 'Dem. Evang.' i. 10), in which he 
distinctly ascribes the origin of sacrifice to a 
Divine bspii-ation, though even this does not 
necessarily imply a Divine command. It 
may be feiriy s^d, that no certdn conclu- 
sion on this question can possibly be arrived 
at, in the silence of Scriplui-e. The principal 
atgumoita on the side of the Divine origin 
may be seen in Bp. Jer. Taylor, ' Duct. Dub.' 
Bk. 11. R. XIII. S§ S7, .10; Witai ' .ffigypt.' 
III. 14; Kennicott, 'Two Dissertations,' II. 
p.i84Bq.; Magee ' On Atonement,' Disc II. 
and notes; Faber, ' Three Dispensations,' Vol. I. 
The arguments on the opposite side may be 
found in Spencer, 'De Legibus Heb.' Lib. iii. 
Diss, ii.; Warburton, 'Div. Legat.' Bks. vi. 
IX.; Davison's 'Remains,' art. on ori^ 0/ ill- 
crifce. Thework of Outram, 'De Sacrificiis,' 
should by all means be consulted, which takM 
an impartial survey of the whole question. 
had respect unto\ Comp. Num. xvi, 11; 
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5 But unto Cain and to his offering 7 If thou doest well, shah thou not 1 Or, 
he had not respect. And Cain was 'be accepted! and if thou doest not ^w^ 
very wroth, and his countenance well, sin ligth at the door. And ' unto f^'^f 
fell. thee shall jThis desire, and thou shalt J"iy« 

6 And the Lord said unto Cain, rule over him. • wsi 
Why art thou wroth? and why is thy 8 And Cain talked with Abel his |;,3,t 

2 fallen? brother: and it came to pass, 'when sSj , 



Amos V. %%. How did the Almighty express iraderstand I'm to mean the fanhhmetxt ofi'm. 

His approval of Abel's offerirgf AccoMing in which sense the word is sometimes used, 

to the ancient Greek transUtion of Theod., it seeZech. xiv. 19 (so Onk., Vatabhis, Cornel, 

was by sending down fire to consume the sa- a Lapide). Some again interpret " a an oIFer- 

crifice, as in Lev. is. 14; Jud. vi. 11; i K. ing" (another frequent sense of the Hebrew 

xviii. jg; I Chr, xxL i6; a Chr. vii. i. This word) which in the form of an animal victim 

explanation has been adopted by St Jerome, lies or crouches at your door (see Kennicott, 

Rashi, Abenezra, Kirachi, Luther, Grotius, as above, p. 116, and Lee, 'Lex.' s. v. nSljn). 

Delitzsch, and many others. Notlung but The chief objection to this latter iaterpreta- 

conjecture can guide us in this mattei". We tion is that there is no instance of this use of 

must be content to suppose, that some sign, the word before the giving of the Law; which 

intelligible to both the brothers, was given Law appears to have brought out into dearer 

imra above. The reason, as well as the relief the knowledge of sin and the need of 

mode, of the acceptance of Abel's gift has an-offering. See Rom. iii. so. 
beengreatlydelwted. Ver 7,andHeb.xi.^, ^„j ^,„ ,^ ^^; ^^ ^;^ ^„; g^^-, 

seem to pi-ove that the difference of spirit m -phere are two principal interpretations of 

which the two ofTermgs were made caused ^^ ^^^ „hich have divided commenta- 

the diversity of accep^^. The Apcstle t^^s in all times, tlie one set leferring bis de- 

says, "Bj-foth Abel otered a more excel ent ,;„ to ^&;, the other to .«. The LXX. 

sacrifice." Faith, therefore w^ the motive Version clearly refera it to Abel, which intei-- 

pow-w; yet the result may have be^ that the p^etation is adopted by ChrysosL, Ambros-, 

sacntice so offered was a letter, fuller, and Augustine, and most of the fathers, by Gro- 

more acceptable sacnflce Some have mam- tins, Vosdus, Heidegger, by our own tran^ 

famed that Cain brought fruits only, that ktoi-s, and by a majority of English comraen- 

Abel brought both fruits and the firsthngs of tators. The sense will then be, that Cain, 

his flock (see Kenmcott, as above, p. 194). whose jealousy had been excited by Gods 

The won^ng of the ori^nal does not seem to acceptance of Abel, need not, if he behaved 

warrant this._ But, whilst we n^y seem the ^gn ^^ ^^^^ j^^el should be preferred be- 

difeent spirit and dispoation of the offers f^^ ^im ; his pre-eminence of tirth should 

a reasonwhy one should be accepted and the ^x\ be preserved to bun : the desire of the 

other rejected, stm "the view so often ex- younger brother should be towards him (an 

pressed, that Abel's bloody sacrifice resulted idiomatic expiesdon ^>eda]ly noting the long- 

from a more profound religious apprehension i^g ^f ^^^ ^ho looks up to another as an ob- 

than that of Cam, which was 'without shed- -.^ ^ reverence, and so notmg dependence, 

ding of blood,' seems to agree with the gene- ^^^^ younger brother on an elder, cp. Gen. 

ral bearing of the text" (Kurtz, 'Hist, of O ,;;_ ^gv The other interpretaUon, which is 

C. VoLLp. 89); evenif It be not admitted apparently, though not certainly, favoured by 

that a Dmne wdinance had already sanction- t^e Vulgate, is given in the Targums of Jeru- 

ed animal sacnfices. ^^^^ and Pseudo- Jonathan, and adopted by 

5. countenance felt] Cp. the original of Rashi, and most Jewish writers, by Luther's 

Nehem. vi, 16. translation, Munster, Pererius, RosenmUUcr, 

7. 4hatt thou not be accepted'] Is tSera "^on Bohlen, Delitzsch, Knobel, Keil, and 

not aeeeptauoe? Lit. "lifting up" eiiher most of the Germans. The sense of the pas- 

ofguilt(i.f. pardon), or of the countenance, as sage on this supposition would be, "Sin lieth 

when a suppliant benduig down his face is crouching like a wild beast at the door of the 

accepted, and so h t^ e ra sed up and cheer- soul; its deare is to^vards thee, yet thou 

ed. Or mo e p obably is the A. V., Is there art not given over into its power; but if thou 

not acceptan f Sh It thou not be accepted wilt, thou shalt be able to keep it in subjec- 

by God J tion." The former of these interpretations, 

:r tu... J,. n j-^t . ^t Which is also the more ancient, seems both 

If tOou doe II n lietb at toe _,„„ t 1 H n- ^ th tli 



door] This g -ally xplained a 



natural and more according with the 



iag that sin he. a the door of the soul, *'"P'^ ™^"'"S of the original. 

tike a wild bat ady to d our it. Othei-s S, Cain talked luUh Jirl] The original 
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they were in ihe field, that Cain rose 
up against Abel his brother, and slew 
him. 

9 ^ And the Lord said unto Cain, , 
Where if Abel thy brother? And he 
s.iid, I know not ; Am I ray brother's 

10 And he said, What hast tliou 
done ? tlic voice of thy brother's ' blood 
crieth unto me from the ground. 

1 1 And now art thou cursed from 
the earth, which hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother's blood 
from thy handj 



T2 When thou tiliest the ground, iit 
shall not henceforth yield unto thee 
her strength; a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond shalt thou be in the earth. 

13 And Cain said unto the Lord, 
"My punishment ii greater than lean '.Or, ^^ 
bear, ^!SJ!^" 

14. Behold, thou hast driven me f^"^h* 
out this day from the face of the>'i-'Vn. 
eaith; and from thy face shall I be 
hid; and I shall be 3 fugitive and a 
vagabond in the earth; and it shall 
come to pass, that every one that 
iindeth me shall slay me. 



means more naturally " Cain laid to Abei." 
Accordingly in some few of the Masoretic 
MSS. there is the mark of an omission here. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch, the LXX., Syr., 
Vulg., read "Can said to Abel his brother. 
Let us go into the field." These latter words, 
however, do not occur in the Greek Versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, Tbeodotion, or the 
most ancient Targum, that of Onkelos it is 
probable that the words were inserted in the 
Sam., LXX., &c. as a gioss, from the difficulty 
of explaining the passage without them; and 
that this is really an example of an ancient 
and obsolete usage of the verb to lay, which 
here means either to talk luith, as the A. V., 
or to «//, as Jerome, or to command, to lay a 
comjoand upon, according to Arabic usage, as 
Prof. Lee. 

10. tbt voke of thy brother t blood crieib 
unto m/J The verb "crieth" here agrees 
with "blood," which is in the plural, in 
which form it is used specially of blood shed, 
drops of hlood, above all of blood shed by 
violence and murder. Murder is a dime 
which cries to heaven for vengeance, and 
though the hlood may be hidden, its voice 
cannot be silenced. 

11. no<w art thou cursed from the earth'] The 
words are variously rendered (j) " Cursed 
art thou from the ground," i.e. the curse shall 
come upon thee from the earth, which ^all 
not yield thee her fruit (Abenezra, Kimchi, 
Knobel), (2) " Cursed art thou away from 
the land," i.e. Thou art cursed and banished 
from the land, in which thou hast dwelt, and 
in which thy fether and brethren are dwelUng 
(Rosenm.,Vater,Tuch, Knobel). (3) " Cursed 
art thou even more than the earth" which 
had been cursed (ch. iii. 17). Of these (3) 
seems quite inadmissible; either of the others 
yields a pertinent sense. The second is the 
TOost probable. 

12. mea thou tiliest, Scl The curse 
was in effect, that Cain should be banished 
from the land inhabited and cultivated by 



AdEim and his family, should wander about 
without a settled habitation or a fertile dwell- 
ing place, living hardly in a barren and inhos- 
pitable wilderness. 

13. My punisbmenti There is great va- 
riety of interpretation heie. The Hebreivs 
constantly expressed sin and punishment for 
sin by the same words; moreover to hear, 
and to take away or forgi-ve, were thoughts 



the rendering of LXX., Onk., Syr., Vulg., 
Saad. WhiM (i) Abeneira, KimcH, and 
the majority of modem commentators, render 
as the A. V., " My punishment is greater 
than I can bear." Both these renderings 
can be defended on good grounds by Hebrew 
usage. The latter seems more accordant wilh 
the temper of Cain's mind, and is probably 

14. from thj facs shall I be bid] Though 
God no longer constantly manifested His 
presence as in Eden, yet there were at times 
some indications of that presence, (e.g. see v. 
4). It may pei'haps be inferred that some 
special plice had already been set apart for 
Divine worship and sacred service. ^On this 
subject see Blunt. 'Undesigned Coincidences,' 
I. p. g, eighth Edition, 1863). 

every one that fndetb me shall slay me] 
Josephus, Kimchi, Michaelis, and others, 
have supposed Wiat Cain fearetl death from 
the beasts of the field; but most commenta- 
tats rightly understand that his fear was from 
the vengeance of his own kindred. It is ob- 
served by Kuttz that, according to hints ga- 
thered from Gen. iv. ij, the murder of Abel 
probably took place just before the birth of 
Seth, i.e. 130 years after tlie creation of man, 
Gen. v, 3. We need not suppose that Cain, 
Abe), and Setb, were the only sons of Adam. 
Indeed, from Gen. v. 4, we infer that there 
were«others. Cain, Abel, and Seth, are men- 
tioned for obvious reasons; Abel for his piety 
and his early death, Cain for his wickedness 
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15 And the Lord said unto him, he buildcd a city, and called the name 

Therefore whosoever skyeth Cain, of the city, after the name of his son, 

vengeance shaii be taken on him seven- Enoch. 

fold. And the Lord set a mark upon i8 And unto Enoch was born Irad: 

Cain, lest any finding him should kill and Irad begat Mehujael : and Me- 

him, hujael begat Methusael : and Me- 

i6 II And Cain went out from the thusael begat 'Lamcch. * 

presence of the I^ord, and dwelt in ig ^ And Lamcch took unto him 

the land of Nod, on the cast of Eden, two wives : the name of the one wai 

17 And Cain knew his wife; and Adah, and the name of the other Zil- 

. she conceived, and bare +Enoch: and lah. 



because he w 

seed. There may then, in 130 years, have 
grown up a very considerable number of chil- 
dren and grandchildren to Adam and Eve. uii v. 14. 
An Eastern tiadition assigns to them no less nr ji ■ „ j ■ « t. ■ 

15. TS^re/brc] The LXX., Symm., it lav east of Eden. 
Theodot., Vulg., Syr., read Not jo. So , , , , 

Dathe and othera. ^"^^ .E«ijcii] It has been contended that 

,T _ . ,. , ... in these eenealoeies Adam — Enosh, Enoch 

«.fa«»,r </«,«*] C«n, though sujlj „, ChanA = Enoch, CiLn ■ Ken.n, Irad. 

of . temhle hi,, may not have h«l the hill j^^ Mehujael . Mahalaleel, Methusael = 

and ««d pnrprae to commit niuider, but m Sia£„,,i^ J,„n, 5„t place, hmi-ever, there 

a moment of funou. anger have med a j, , ^^^^ dHerence in the root, of the 

weapon and dealt a muideiou. blow, perhnpi ^„^ „ Identlhedi next, the paucity of 

hardly aware of Its deadly consequences. „„„ ,, ^j, ^^ ^^ ,,„, „,„. 

Hence, It may be, the Most High forbids him ^, ^ ^^ similar names being adopted 

to be put to death, hut sentences him to a ,„ different femilies; jidiy, the relationshii> 

peijetual haniahment torn h« early home „f j,^ j^^,, ,f j,,,, „j (..in, and the pre- 

andtoa life of misery and soitow. Kahsch ^^^ occasional inteicou.^ between them, 

weU observes, " The early death of Abel can „Jj ^„ uoi>atm»lly tend to the nme 

be no puiiishinenti he seemed in fatt to enjoy „„„ Hettinger is qioted by Kurtz (VoL 

the peculiar tavonrof God: his offering was , , „ having Jailed attention ti the 

paciously accepted. We find, ttaetore, in ,,^ J,,', ^ „„ j„i,te, moi-e detailed 



w ,-^ ■ '^ '^^rf -"w^ " ,^?^f!.' particulars about Enoch and Lamecb, whose 

that hfe is not the highest boon; that the ^^^ ^.^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ gethite nalnes, in 

pious find a better existence and a more bless- ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ possibility of their being 

ed reward in another and a purer sphere; but confounded, and to &iew more clearly that 

that crune and guilt aie the great^ evils; ^^^^ direction in which these two lines tended 

that l^ey are pumshed by a long and wean- ^^^ markedly oppo^te. See Kurtz as above, 

some life, full of fear and care and compunc- Hiivernict, ' IntrS, to Pentateuch,' p. 109. 
tion of conscience. 

set a n.ark upon Cmn\ Gave a algn to . *«'/'t'' " ">],^^,aU'«'- "^fS^n to '°i^^ ^ 
Cain. LXX. The interpretation that God city, lit. " was building a city. It is not 
provided Caia with some mark which would necessary to suppofc that the city w;^ bmlt 
make him known is adopted by Pseudo-Tona- immediately on the birth of Enoch. It may 
than, most of the Jewisli Commentators, have been bmlt when Cain had lived many 
Luther, Calvin, Piscator, Wogal, &c. Most years and was sumiunded by children and 
modern commentators agree that God gave grandchildren. The word cty ^, of course, 
some agn to Cain to assure him that he ■^°^, t" l^ mteiyreted by modmi ideas : a 
should not be slain, (Abenezra, Gabe, Dathe, ^'"age of rude huts, which was ^stuigu.shed 
Rosenm., Gesen., Maurer, Hit7.ig, V. Bohl., from the booths or tents of the nomads, 
Tuch, Baumg., KaUsch, Dclitzsch). Of would satisfy all the conditions of the tart, 
what nature the sign may have been, we have 19. Lamecb took vMo b\m two luiiieil Here 
now no means of learning, we have the first example of polygamy ; which, 
16, the presence of the Lord} It is ques- though afterwards tolerated, had its rise 
tioned whether t!;is means merely from con- among the sons of Cain, and is evidently men- 
versing with the Lord, or whether Eden, tioned for reprobation. 
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20 And Adah bare Jabal: he was 
the father of such as dwell in tents, 
and of such as have cattle. 

21 And his brother's name vjas 
Jubal ; he was the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ, 

22 And Zillah, she also bare Tu- 
bal-cain, an 'instructer of every arti- 



ficer in brass and iron : and t]ie sister 
of Tubal-cain was Naamah, 

23 And Lamech said unto his wives, 
Adah and Zillah, Hear my voice; ye m 
wives of Lamech, hearken unto my '/, 
speech; for 'I have slain a man to™ 
my wounding, and a young man 'to* 
my hurt. «, 



20. the faHier of lucb as diueH in tents, 
and..,hai)e cattle] jabal inyented. tents and 
introduced the custom of pasturing cattle 
round tlie tents, and perhaps even of stilling 
them in tents. Moreover, the word here 
used for cattle implies larger cattle, whereas 
tliat used of Abel v. 1 applied only to smaller 
cattle : Jabal therefore was the first who in- 
troduced the thoroiigh nomadic life. (^See 
Bochart, 'Hieroz.'P. i. Lib. 11. c. 44-) 

21. the harp and the organ] The k'mrmr, 
which descended to the Greeks and was by 
them called Klnura, is described by Josephus 
as having ten strings and as played on by a 
plectrum; but in i Sam. xvi. aj, xviii. 10, 
xix. 9, David is said to have played on it 
with his hand. It was probably, when in- 
vented by Jubal, the simplest form of stringed 
inslrumenL The word rendered organ was 
apparently a pipe, bagpipe, panpipe, or some 
very simple wind instrument: Onkeios renders 
it by pipe or flute. " It is not an accidental 
fact, that the lyre and the flute were intro- 
duced by the brothers of a nomadic herds- 
man. It is in the happy leisure of this occu- 
pation that muac is generally first exerdKd 
and appredated." KaJisch, 

22. an instructer of e-aery artificer m 
brass and iroji] So Onkelos. Perhaps (with 
LXX, and Vulg.) a sharpener ofe^ery inilru' 
mint in bronze and iron. The word rendered 
brass is certainly either bronze, or, more proba- 
bly, a native metal, copper (see Smith's ' Diet, of 
the Bible,' art. Brass). Bronze is ai alloy of 
copper and tin, very much harder than either 
of them and also than brass, with a little more 
tin it becomes bell-metal. Previously to this 
time all weapons for defence or instruments of 
husbandry may have been of flint, or wood, 
or bone. Uncivilized nations at the present 
time have weapons made of flint, wood, bone, 
shark's teeth, &c. Where nations have lost 
the usages of more civiliKd life, they seem to 
have fallen back on a flint age, then to have 
invented bronze weapons (in the case of South 
Ameiica weapons of gpld), and lastly to have 
discovered the use of iron. Tubal Cain is 
here described as the first who made metal 
instruments and sharpened them. It is not to 
he objected, that this was too early for the 
invention of metals. If Tubal Cain was con- 
te.iiporary with Enoch (the descendant of 
Selh in the same degree) he must have been 



bom at least joo years after the creation of 
Adam, according to the Hebrew Chronology, 
or loooyearsaccording to the LXX. Chrono- 
logy. Whether we must understand that 
he invented the use of both copper and iron, 
or only of copper or bronze, which led in 
course of time to the farther invention of 
iron, it may be difficult to dedde from the 
concise and obscure wording of the text. 
That the most ancient inhabitants of Europe 
were ignorant of the use of metal, as indi- 
cated by the discovery of dint weapons in the 
grave!, can be no proof that they were un- 
known to the early descendants of Adam, 
If the colonists of Australia v/ete for the 
next thousand years to be separated from all 
connection with the rest of the world, it is 
qtute possible, notwithstanding thdr present 
high state of civilization, that they might 
utterly lose many of the arts of civilized hie, 
and perhaps, if there were a defidency of coal, 
or lirae, or native metals, even the use of me- 
tallic instruments. 

Nothing can be more natural or probable 
tlian the difference of chai*acter and develop- 
ment in the descendants of Cain and Seth 
respectively. In the former we see the chil- 
dren of this world wise in their generation, 
rapidly advancing in art and the acquire- 
ment of riches, but sensual, violent and god- 
less. In the latter we find less of social and 
political advancement, but a life more regu- 
lated by the dictates of consdence and by 
faith in the Providence and Grace of God. 

Resemblances to the names of Lamech'a 
family have been traced in the names of those 
to whom the Latins attributed amilar inven- 
tions. Thus Tubal Cain has been thought 
= Vnlcan, Naamah, "the lovely, or beauti- 
ful," niay then = Venus, Jubal, the inventor of 
the lyre = Apollo, It is observed also that 
the refinement and perhaps the luxury of the 
descendants of Cam appear in the names of 
their wives and daughters, Naamah, lovely, 
Adah, beauty or ornament, Zillah, shadow, 

23, 24, And Lamech said, Slc] 
And Lamech said unto his wives, 
Adah and Zillah, hear my voice. 
Ye wives of Lamech, give ear unto my speech. 
For 1 slay a man if he woundeth me. 
Even a young man, if he hurteth me. 
Lo ! Cain would be avenged seven-fold. 
But Lamech seven ty-and-seven fold. 
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24 If C:iin shall be avenged seven- 
[jld, truly Lnmech seven Cy and seven- 
Did. 

25 TI And Adam knew his wife 
.gain ; and she bare a son, and called 
lis name 'Sethi For God, said she. 



hath appointed me another seed in- 
stead of Abel, whom Cain slew. j Re 
26 And to Seth, to him abo there f^^ 
was born a son ; and he called his '''™ 
name 'Enos; then began men 'tOfi«! 
call upon the name of the Lord, 'Iqj, 



The speech of Lamech 
skill of translators and interpreters of all 
times, its obscure and enigmatical character 
is admitted as a mark of its remote antiquity 
even by the most unta/ourable critics. The 
apparent meaning of the words is this. Amid 
the violence of tlie times, especially among 
the descendants of Cdn, Lamech comforts 
his wives with the assurance tJiat with the aid 
of the bronze and iron instruments now in 
Ms hands, lie could kill any one who injured 
him (" I slay ov would slay a man for 
wounding me"J; and that, if it had been 
promised to Cam, that he should be avenged 
seven fold, there was power in the hands of 
Lamech's family to avenge seventy-seven fold. 
The speech is one of confident boasting. La- 
mech trusts in his weapons of brass and steel 
to maintain his cause, even when refiariiig to 
words used by God to his forefether Cain. 

The cliief 'difficulty lies in the use of the 
perfect tense in the verb slay: lit. "I have 
slain," (which is tlie rendering of the LXX, 
Vulg., Syr., &c.). That difficulty seems to 
have suggested the supposition that a not may 
have fallen out (which is the rendering of 
Oakelos, "IhavenDtElaln,")or that it siiould 
be rendered inten-ogatlvely ("Have I slain ! "J ; 
but the more probable explanation is, that m 
this ancient distich the perfect tense is used to 
express the arrogant confidence of the boast- 
er; even as at times the perfect is ad p d 
the most sure word of prophecy, th f t 
being represented as having all the c rt-u ty 
of lie past The words rendered th 
A.V. "to my wounding"- — "torayh t — 
probably mean " for my wounding," ix 
"for wounding me," or "in revenge f h 
wounding me." 

35. Setb"^ i.e. " Foundation," fr h 

word signifying lo plaie, rendered her p 
pointed." Seth came into the place of IL ! 



as the ancestor of the Theocratic race and of 
the promised seed. 

26. then began men to call upon the name of 
the Lord] Then began he to call on the 
name of the LORD. There is great diversity 
in the interpretation of these words. The Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch and the Vulgate refer them 
to Enos, "Then he, I.e. Enos, began to call 
on the name of the Lord." The LXX. has 
"Then he hoped," &c. it bring possible to 
refer the verb to a root agnifying " to ho]ie," 
whence some have understood, that the birth 
of Enos inspired a new hope that the promise 
to Eve should be fulfilled. The Targum of 
the Pseudo-Jonathan has " in those days men 
began to make themselves idols, which they 
called after the name of the Word of the 
Loud." This interpretation is adopted by 
some celebrated Jewi^ commentators (Kim- 
chi, Rashi, &c.), who derive the verb from 
a root signifying " to profene," and render 
" Then was there profanation in calling on 
the name of the Lord." Jerome ('Qufest') 
mentions this as the opinion of many Jews in 
his days. The most natural sense of the 
Hebrew is, that when Enos was born, Seth 
his father in gratitude and hope then began 
to praise the Lord and to call on Him with 
reassured hope in His mercy and His pro- 
mises. There is nothing to connect the verb 
with Enos as its nominative case rather than 

th S th again is there any good 

gr d f th ion that emphasis is to be 
pi d th pec il name of God, Jei 
th gh th for the first time- He 
Led d h name. The sacred n. 
t has 11 1 g used the name Jei 

\ h tl believe if to have been known 

t m ea I tm es or to have been revealed 

first t M ses th re is nothing whatever to 

t t I ion and atknowledgment 

th th b rth t Enos. 



NOTE A. Additional Note on Chap. )v. v. 

TioN OF Mankind. 
Haversigk ('Introd. to the Pentateuch,' 
Translation, p. 104) has shewn that the tra- 
ditions of andent nations, the Phcenicians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, &c. refer the invention 
of agriculture to the earliest mythic ages; 
and that the investigabars of history. Her- 
der, Link, Scblosser, &c. have been led ' 



On the Early Civiliza- 



prepai-ation of metals, belong to prehistoric 
times, and that in the historic period these 
arts have made comparatively no great ad- 
vances." ,Tbe recent discoveries of human 
remains, and of the implements of human in- 
dustry in the gravel and drift foimations on 
the Earth's surface, may seem to contradict 



t!ie conclusion that "the discovery of the all this. Ethnologists distinguish a ilint age, 
breeding of cattle, of agriculture, and of the a bronze age, and an iron age, as having ex- 
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E es defence and of sepulture, containing 

h h fi ts d g p rnamental sculpture, articles in sil- 

d dnghthd d copper, and stone weapons, with 

p h bee se A d as u f the Mesican type. Above these 

th m part ti ar penods th g vn a succesaon of forests, in which 

oe ha bee mal d h R d Indians for centuries may have 

lower type than those of later date, the theory housed and hunted (Lyell, pp. jy, 40). 

of early barbarism and of progressive civiliza- They provi; that b those very ancient days 

tion has been thought to derive confirmation there must have been a civilization, of which 

from Geology. Sir Charles Lyeil says also, all traces have vanished above the sur&ce of 

that " had the original stock of mankind been the earth. As regards the fossil skulls found 

I'eally endowed with superior intellectual in Europe, that kno^vn as "the Neanderthal 

power and with inspired knowledge, and Skull " is of the lowest type, and is said to be 

had possessed the same improvable nature as the most apehke skull ever seen, though its 

theii- posteiity, the point of advancement, capacity, 75 cubic inches, is greater than that 

which they wouU have realized ere this, of some individuals of existing races. It was 

would have been unmeasurably higher" ('An- discovered in a cavern with the thigh of a 

tiquity of Man,' p. 378). He goes on to say bear; hut there is nothing to i^ove its great 

that, instead of rude pottery and flint wea- antiquity. It rnay be very ancient, but may 

pons, we ^ould in that case have found works he comparatively modem. But the skull 

like those of Phidias and Praxiteles, it may found at Engis near Liege, which appears to 

be answered, that Scripture does not repre- have been contemporary with the Mammoth, 

sent the fii-st man as " endowed with supei-ior and is asagned by Lyell to the post-pliocene 

intellectual power and with inspired know- age, although the fbi-ehead is somewhat nar- 

ledge." All that we learn is, that Adam row, may be matched by the skulls of indi- 

was placed in Eden to till it, that his power viduals of European race (Lyell, p, 80): and 

of srieech was exercised by having to name the skull of the fosal man of Denise, though 

the brute creation, that he had a simple com- said to be contemporary with the Mammoth 

mand given him, and afterwards a special and coeval with the last eruption of the Puy 

promise. Morally he may have been, in the Volcanoes, and therefore as old as, or older 

first instance, in a state of innocence, without than, any other human skull yet discovered, 

bring intellectually in a condition of emi- is of the ordinary Caucasian or European 

nence. As for the advance of knowledge, type (Lyell, p. 300). No prudent Geologist 

many nations have t>een in a state of mental will admit, conceniing any of these crania, 

cultivation and of art knowledge incompa- more than that they bear marks of i*ude as 

rably beyond that of Adam and his children, com^ai-ed with civiUzed races, rather mote 

and yet have remained for centuries upon mastication, more prominent marks of mus- 

centuries without any apparent progress ; for cular attachment and the like, all things of 

instance, the people of GMna. All that we every day occurrence. So, in fact, the argu- 

say is, that his piimary state was not a state ment from Geology is really coincident with 

of savageness, but rather of rudimentary civi- the testimony of Scripture and of universal 

lizatioc. And this is really not opposed, but primitive tradition, viz. that man, in his ori- 

coniirmed, by the records of Geology. " We ginal condition, was not a helpless savage, but 

must remember, that as yet we have no dis- had at least the rudiments of civilization and 

tinct geological evidence, that the appearance intelligence. 

of what are called the inferior races of man- When we read that Cain was a tiller of the 

kind has always preceded in chronological or- ground, we do not necessarily conclude, that 

dei- that of the higher races" (Lyell, as above, he cultivated wheat and bai-ley; he may have 

p. 90). On the contrary, some of the most known only of fruits, vegetables, roots, &c, 

ancient remains of man and man's art give Yet it is observable, that cei-eals have been 

indications of considerable civilization. In discovered with some of the very early le- 

the valley of the Ohio there are hundreds of m^ns of human industry, 
mounds, which have served for temples, for 



CHAPTER V. God created man, in the likeness of 

I T!iigiiteatogy,age,anddeaikoftkepatriarclis God made he him; 

from Adam nttto Noah. %^ The godiimss 2 *Malc and female created hcsw 

^nd^transMhn.f Enoch. ^j^em ; aiid blessed them, and called ='■ 

'HIS is the "book of the genera- their name Adam, in the day when 

of Adam. In the day that they were created. 

Adam and his descendants. See 
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3 1i And Adam lived an hundred 
and thirtv years, and begat a son in 
his own hkeness, after his image; and 
called his name Seth : 
1. 4 '^And the days of Adam after he 
had begotten Seth were eight hundred 
years: and he begat sonsand daughters; 

5 And all the days that Adam lived 
were nine hundred and thirty years: 
and he died. 

6 And Seth lived an hundred and 
five years, and begat 'Enos; 

7 And Seth lived after he begat 
Enos eight hundred and seven years, 
and begat sons and daughters: 

8 And all the days of Seth were 
nine hundred and twelve years; and 
he died. 

9 tt And Enos lived ninety years, 
and begat 'Cainaii: 

xo And Enos lived after he begat 
Cair.an eight hundred and fifteen 
years, and begat sons and daughters : 

1 1 And all the days of Enos were 
nine hundred and five years; and he 



12 II And Cainau lived seventy 
years, and begat ^Mahalaleel; 'Gr- 

13 And Cainan lived after he be- " 
gat Mahalaleel eight hundred and 
forty years, and begat sons and 
daughters: 

14 And all the days of Cainan were 
nine hundred and ten years; and he 

15 IT And Mahalaleel lived sixty 
and five years, and begat *Jared: 'Heb. 

16 And Mahalaleel lived after he ^'^ 
begat Jared eight hundred and thirty 
years, and begat sons and daughters : 

17 And all the days of Mahalaleel 
were eight hundred ninety and five 
years: and he died. 

)8 "f And Jared lived an hundred 
sixty and two years, and he begat 
Enoch. 

19 And Jared lived after he begat 
Enoch eight hundred years, and begat 
sons and daughters : 

20 And all the days of Jared were 
nine hundred sixty and two years : 
and he died. 



ved, &c.] The genealogy given genealogy was " a memorial witnessing both 
is that of the Sethites, probably as tlie line the truth of God's promises and ilso the faith 



of the promised seed. The genealogy of the 
Cainites was given much more imperfectly in 
the last chapter, and with no dates or cliro- 
nological marks, because, says Keil, bang 
unda- the curse of God, they had no future. 
He quotes Baumgarten as saying, that this 



patience of the fathers." The chronology 
of tins chapter is very different iii the Hebrew, 
the Samaritan and the Septuagint, as will be 
seen in tlie following table of the generations 
from Adam to the flood (see also note 
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.656 


ii°7 


1263 



6. jEwj] i.e. man. Adam signifies man, 
mankind, generally. Enos, or Enosh, is rather 
mortal, miierahk man. The now growing 
experience of human sorrow af.-i fiagJlity 
may have suggested this nams 



13. MaMalssT\ The Prdse of God. 
15. Jare£\ The root of this name s 
■iiies !o descend., Descent. 
18. Eniici>\ /. c conaecrated, 
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21 1[ And Enoch lived sixty and 
five years, and begat 'Methuselah; 

22 And Enoch walked with God 
after he begat Methuselah three hun- 
dred years, and begat sons and daugli- 

23 And all the days of Enoch were 
three hundred sixty and five years: 

24 And "^Enoch walked with 
, God; and he was not; for God took 

him. 

25 And Methuselah lived an hun- 
dred eighty and seven years, and begat 

26 And Methuselah lived after he 
begat Lamech seven hundred eighty 
and two years, and begat sons and 
daughters ; 

27 And all the days of Methuselah 



were nine hundred sixty and nine 
years: and he died. 

28 fl And Lamech lived an hun- 
dred eighty and two years, and begat 

29 And he called his name ' Noah, ' ^- '*'" 
saying, This same shall comfort us 
concerning our work and toil of our 
hands, because of the ground which 

the Lord hath cursed. 

30 And Lamech lived after he be- 
gat Noah five hundred ninety and five 
years, and begat sons and daughters; 

31 And ail the days of Lamech 
were seven hundred seventy and seven 
years; and he died. 

32 And Noah was five hundred 
years old; and Noah begat Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. 



"then 



21. MethiiiclalS] Perhaps 
death." Bocliart interprets "His death the 
sending fiirth," as indicating that liis death 
was contemporary with the pouring forth of 
tlie waters, for Methuselah must have died 
iii the very year of the flood. Gesenius gives 
tbe sense of the word ' ' ' 






of the dart." From its 
n Phcenician inscriptions, 
be httie doubt that Methu = 



24. be loas ml; for God took hon] The 
LXX. rendering seems to interpret this of 
translation. So do al! the Targums. In 
Ecclus. sliv. 16, we read "He pleased the 
Lord and was translated (into Paradise, ac- 
cording to the Vulgate), being a pattern of 
repentince." The words are, no doubt, ob- 
scure. Yet, when we remember how uni- 
versallj the promise of the Old Testament is 
of life and blessing in this world, not of an 
early ar.d happy death, we could scarcely 
doubt th.!t the ancient interpretation was the 
true one, even if it had not been that given 
in Heb. xi. 5. The history of Enoch is rea- 
sonably supposed to be the origin of the 
Phrygian traiSdon concerning a certain An- 
iiacus or Nannacus, who hved upwards of 
300 years, concerning whom it was prophe- 
sied that after liim all would be destroyed. 



This caused great grief among the Phiygians, 
whence "to weep as in the days of Annacus" 
became a provei'b. At his death came the 
deluge of Deucalioa, and all men were de- 
stroyed (Suidas, V. Nouwroi, Steph. Byz. v. 

29. he called his n/ime Noah, saying. This 
same shall comforl us, &:<L] The name "Noah" 
signifies "Rest," and the connection between 
the thought of rest and that of comlbrt is 
obvious. Lamech appears as one oppressed 
with the toil and labour needful to subdue 
the earth, and with the feeling that God had 
cursed it and made it sterile. He expresses a 
h"pe, that Noah would be a comfort to his 
pai*ents and the hringcr of rest ; whether the 
mere natural hope of a father tliat his son 
should be a support aad comfort to him, or 
3 hope looking to the promise made of old 
to Eve, or a hope inspired by prophetic viaon 
that Noah should become the second founder 
of a race, the head of a regenerated worid, 
it may he hard to say. There may have 
heen an unconscious prophecy in the expres- 
Mon of a merely pious hope. 

ifliich the Lord hath caned] This oc- 
curs in a chapter which modem critics call 
ElohisUc. ITierefore they consider this au in- 
teipolation. Thetnierinferencewouldbe that 
tlie Elohistic theory is unfounded. 



NOTE A. On the Cheonology in Ch. v. 
Difficulties in the Chronology. i Difference of texts. 2 Longerity of Patriarchs. 

3 Antiquity of human race, as deduced (i) from Geology, (2) from History, 

(3) from Language, (4) from Ethnology. 
The genealogies in this chapter and in may be conddered together. The difficulties 
chapter xi. are the only sources extant for which suggest themselves may be arranged as 
the consUuction of a chronology of the patii- fallows : 

archai ages. The questions which arise are i. The disagreement between the Hcln-ew, 
of the same iiind in both genealogies, and Samaritan and Septuagint texts. 
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a. The extreme longevity assigned to the globe; and tlioujh sceptics argue that this 

patriarchs. onlv plates the Scriptural account on a level 

3. The insufficient time allowed for the with other mythic histories (see Von Bohlen, 

existence of man upon the earth. Vol 11. p. 100), yet we may reply that, if 

I, The first of these difficulties is such the Scripture account were tnie, the tradi- 

as to render it impossible to anive at a tions of other nations would be almost sure 

certain conclusion as to the exact dates of to preserve some traces of the truth, and that 

the creation of man, the Deluge and the call this is a more probable explanation of the 

of Abraham; but it in no degree alFects the fact, than the suppoation that all these na- 

veracity of the Sacred Record. It is true, tions, however unconnected with each other, 

that there appears something like design in should have stumbled upon the same fabulous 

the alterations which must have taken place ; histories. 

thus the Hebrew gives the age of Adam It is well observed bv Delitzsch; "We 
as 130 + 800 = 930, whilst the LXX. give must consider that all the old-world [lopu- 
a.lo+ 700 = 930, and soon in the case of most lation was descended from a nature origmally 
of the Patriarchs, the results being frequently immortal (in Adam and Eve), that the cli- 
made to tally, wMlst the constituents of these mate, wCather, and other natural conditions 
results disagree. Hence, whilst some have were veiy different from those which suc- 
tliarged the Alexandrian translators with eeeded, that the life was very Mnple and 
lengthening the periods, b order more nearly even in its course, and that the after-working 
to satisfy the demands of Egyptian chrono- of the Pai-adiaacal state was not at once lost 
logy, oUiers have supposed tiiat the rabbins in the track of antiquity." To this Keil adds, 
shortened the time, to escape the force of the that this long life must have been very fa- 
Christian's argument, that the world was vouraWe to the multiplication of mankind, 
aK thousand years old, and that therefore for the formation of marked characters, and 
the Mesaah must have come. If either of the developement of the good and evil quali- 
these charges be true, it only brings us in ties of different races. Family affection, piety, 
face of what is already familiar to all critics, good discipline and morality would strike 
vis. that the errors of copyists were some- their roots deeper in pious families ; whilst 
times intendonal, but that even these do not evil propensities would be more and more 
affect the general integrity of the text It is developed in godless races. Supposing, how- 
well known that there have been some few ever, that physiology should ultimately decide 
deagned corruptions in the text of the New that the extreme longevity of the patriarchs 
Testajnent. It need not surprise us there- was not posable, without a continued mira- 
fbre, if we find reason to think that there cle, we should only be driven to the principle 
wei-e some attempts of a like kind in the text already conceded, that numbers and dates, 
of the Old Testament. If anywhere the especially in genealogical tables, are liable in 
temptation to correct existed it could never the course of transcription to become ob- 
be stronger than in the genealogical tables of scured and exaggerated, 
the ancestore of the Jewish race Indeed as 3. The third objection is derived fi-om the 
numbtts are of all things the most liable to opinion now very generally gaming strength, 
become confused in ancient documents \ ei y that znan must have been in existence on the 
great errors in restoiing them may be con eailh more than four or even six thousand 
^stent with the most honest intention on the years before the Chiistian era. 
part of the restorers, ^nd, thoi gh we be- The arguments for the antiquity of man 
iieve in the Divine gu dance and inspiration are : 
of the original ^vriter we have no right to (i) Geological, 
expect that a miraculous power shoild have (i) Historical, 
so watched over the transmission of the i-e- (3) Linguistic, 
cords, as to have preserved them from all pos- (4) Ethnological, 
sible errors of transcription, though a special (i) The very eminent British geologist, 
Providence may have guarded them from such Sir G. Lyell, has attempted to prove, that 
loss or mutilation, as would have weakened man, havmg been contemporary with the 
thdr testimony to Divine and spiritual truth mammoth and other extinct mammalia must 

* As to the e treme longe ity ot tl e ha e been I ng at least loo 000 years on the 

Patriarchs t s observable that some em ent earth Although nfort nately n pi vHcal 

physiologists hive thought th s not npos- sc ence a g eat nan e al a; s canes v, tn it a 

sible and even B ffon by no means ncl ned cro d of folio ers far more than n pi litics, 

to credul ty on the s de of Scnpture ad 1 terat u^ or rel gion yet n the prese t in- 

mitted the tn th of the record and could see stance S r i_ Lyell has fa led to carry con- 

physcal causes for s ch long Ife n early victontosoneofthemostemne tof hscon- 

ttnes (See A ds to Fath p 278 ) It s temponnes. EledeBea montonthe onti- 

undoubted fhit the tridit ons of anc ent nent a d se eral of the most d st nguished 

nit o IS as Greeks Babylon ans Egypt tus, geolog s s England de nur to h s conclu- 

H ndous and others p t to the great s s The con 1 s uns are based on two 

lont,e ty ot tie early hab ta ts of tl p nc ml assumpt ons first tl at rel cs of 
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niijii, flint Instniments or the like, are found as yet we have no distit,.! geological evidence 
in recent and post-plioeene formations, which tliat the appearance of what are called the 
have been depoated in juxtaposition with iiifenor i*aces of mankind has always preceded 
liones of the mammoth and otlier extinct in chronologicaiorderthatoftheliigherraces," 
mammalia ; secondly, that the present rate p. 90. On the contrary, it was shewn above 
of deposition must be reckoned as the normal that the evidence which we have points to 
rate, and that at that rate the beds, which some degree of civilization in the earliest 
overlie the extinct mammal and human re- periods. Indeed had it not been so, it is 
mains, must have taken a vast time to form, hardly posable that man should not sjon have 
Of course much depends on the argument become extinct in the presence of so many 
from uniformity. There are many men of animals whose mere physical powers were so 
science, wlio, accepting Lyell's general prin- much greater than man's. But then is it 
ciples, yet believe that in former ages there credible, that for some 90,000 years the hu- 
were causes at work, which would have pro- man race should have been stationary, having 
diiced much speedier depo^tion and great- acquii*ed almost iirom the first the art of mak- 
er rapidity in the formation of beds of ail ing flint instruments, but all fartlier progress 
kinds, than we see going on at present. It in the arts of civilization having apparently 
may perhaps be true, that man was coeval been reserved to the last 6,000 years ? On the 
with the mammoth; but a mammoth was whole, itseemsimposablenotto concludethat 
found early in this century in Siberia pre- the geological evidence as to the antiquity of 
served in the ice, with skin and hair fitting it man is as yet impCTfect and imperfectly read, 
to live in a cold climate, and with flesh upon it, (3) The historical arguments are chiefly 
of which it was possible to make soup. Now, derived from Egyptian sources; for, though 
even allowing for the great preserving power the Indians, the Chinese, and the Babylonians 
of ice, there is neither proof nor probability profess to go back to hundreds of thousands 
that this animal had been dead 100,000 years of years of past history, it is generally ad- 
or even more than 6,000 years. But again, it mitted that their historic times do not at the 
soems probable that man was in existence at very utmost extend farther back than to tiie 
a lime when animals now inhabiting tropical 17th century B.C. Theeminent Egyptologers, 
climates roamed at large in the forests of Gaul Bunsen and Lepsius, relying on the monuments 
and Britain. How long it may have taken to of Egypt and the statements of Manetho, claim 
reduce the climate of Great Britain from a forEgyptanationalhistoryfromnearlyio,ooo 
tropical to its present temperate condition, is years B.C. It is, however, quite certain that 
a question very difficult to solve. A change much of the evidence for this is of the vaguest 
in the Gulf Stream, an alteration in the re- posable character, and that very large deduc- 
spective elevation of land and watei-, let alone tions must be made for myth and for con- 
all question of the gradual cooling down of temporary dynasties. In all probability the 
the earth itself, would do much towards this, earliest Egyptian dynasty cannot be dated 
Besides, not human bones, but only flint in- farther back than B.C. 2700. (See 'Aids to 
strUments are found in the gravel and caverns Fath,' Essay Vi. 17, pp. 2ji sq., also 'Biblical 
mth bones of extinct mammals. Moreover, Diet' Arts. Chronology, Egypt, and the Es- 
the present opinions of geologists rather go to eursus at the end of this volmne). 
negative entirely the tropical character of the (3) The linguistic argument is of this na- 
Britishclimateinthemammothand tiger periods, ture. Languages are of slow growth. The 
Sir Chas. Lyell admits that even now "the divei-gence of several modern European lau- 
Benga! tlgerranges occaaonalty to latitude 52° guages from Latin has been comparatively 
North" (i.e. theiatitudeof England, and pro- inconsidei*able in 1500 year^ Can we then 
iiably in a climate much colder than England), believe all languages to have been formed, and 
" and abovndi in latitude 48", to which the to have divei-ged so widely from each other, 
small tailless hare or pika, a polar resident, since the dispersion at Babel ? One answer 
someti'mes vranders southwards" ('.'intiq. of to this is, that onlv those languages which 
Man,' p. ij8). We mav see therefore many have a literature cnaoge slowly. As long 
contingencies which mignt have brought hu- as the Autiioriscd Version of the Scriptures 
man remains into contact with the remains of and tiie works of Shakspeare are read in 
h-opical animals, at a period much more recent English, the English language will never be 
than that assigned to such proxfaiity by this much unlike what it is now, or what it was 
eminent writer. three centuries ago. But where there is no 
Difficulties of various kinds attach to Sir literature, a few years create a complete re- 
Charles Lyell's very large numbers; for in- volution; wild tnbes in a single generation 
stance, at anyUiing approaching to the piesent cease to understand each other. And, even 
rate of increase the descendants of a single keeping out of sight tlie miracle of tlie disper- 
couple would have multiplied to nearly the aon at Babel, emigration, which carried no 
number of the pi-esent population in about literature with it, would soon have created 
6uoo years. Again, according to Sir C. Lyell's an endless diveraty of tongues. The chirf 
own admission, "we must remember, that difficulty, however, is ic tlie slow growth of 
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years B.C. But we must remember, that the 
Samaritan and I,XX. chronology allow an 
interval of more than 3000 years from the 
Flood to the Christian era, and 1800 years 
(the diflerence between 3000 and laoo) will 
give consndcrable scope for grammatical de- 
velopement. 

(4) The ethnological ailment is ground- 
ed principally on the apparently unchanging 
character of some of the races of mankind. 
Especially it is observed, that in very ancient 
Egyptian monuments the negra race is de- 
pic-ted with all its present featm-es and pecu- 
liarities. It would therefore be imposable, it 
is argued, that all the varieties of man should 
have sprung up, if their ancestors were a 
fjngle pair, btought into being not more th 
6000 or 8000 years since. It is replied, h 
supposing, which is disputed, the alleged 
tiquity of the monuments b question, 
a race, continuing under nearly th sam 
cumstanceSj is not likely to cha g firs 

its peculiarities were produced b h ery 
drcumstances. Such has been case (1 
the negroes since the time of h Lg pti n 
monuments. If we take the LXX h ogy 
as correct, the negroes may have been n Afn 
for nearly ijoo years before h regn f 
Sethos I., when we find them d 

picted on the monuments. Th h g o 
that climate, their fixed habits f Ufe d 
isolation from other races, may h ve soo m 
pressed a character upon Ihem, which wtulst 
continuing to live under the same condition 
ever since, they have never lost for a period 
extending now to more than 3000 years. But 
we witness rapid changes in race when cir- 
cumstances rapidlv chaige. The European 
inhabitants of the korth American States are 
said even in two or three generations to be 
rapidly acquiring a similarity of feature and 
conformation to the original inhabitants of 
the soil, though not losing thdr European 
intelligence and civilization. Many amilai- 
facts are noticed; which prove that changes 
of race, though sometimes so slow as to be 



imperceptible, arc at other times extretnely 
rapid. The early condition of mankind, with 
its frequent migrations, wide separations and 
little intercommunion, must have been favour- 
able to rapid change, whilst its later more 
stationary concUtion is favourable to conti- 
nuance and perpetuity of type. 

There is one other important objection 
made to the genealogies in this chapter and in 
Chapter si. viz, tliat each gives a catalogue 
of but ten generations ; which loots as if ' 
nrither were historical. A probable solution 
of this difficulty would seem to be, that the 
genealogies neither were, nor were intended 
to he, complete. Like other genealogies or 
pedigrees, sacred and profane, the^- omitted 
certain links, and perhaps only recorded and 
handed down to posterity those ancestors of 
the race who, for some reason or other, were 
more than the rest deserving of remembrance. 
Thi so d b tire satisfactory, 

th ppe an fchronologi- 
p es h n b h he genealogies 
h b th p esei f m he age of the 
le h of h on and sue- 
be ears which he 

b h bemg given in every 
o h bo planation be 

lid almost be necessary to add 
irse of transmission and tran- 
greater appearance of completeness 
I ven to the catalogues than had 
he original record. Such hypo- 
ever to be too lightiy adopted ; 
fer more probable than tliose of 
h d critical sdiool, which reject the 

hiStoni.al truth of the earlier books of the 
Bible. The genealogies of our Lord given in 
tlie Gospels have undoubtedly some links 
omitted, and yet are i-educed to a form of 
great completenoss, This is a strong argu- 
ment for believing that the genealogies in 
Genesis may have been treated in the same 
manner. We may observe that this suppo- 
sition, viz. that some links are omitted, will 
allow a much greater antiquity to the race 
of man, than may at first appear on the face 
of the text of Scripture. In feet, if it be cor- 
rect, the time which it would allow, is almost 
unlimited. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

t The ■mUksdiiess of Ihe ■world, iiihkh 
Cod't tsiratli, and caused tkt flood. 
Jindith grcae. 14 The order, form, 
of the ark. 



K 



ND it came to pass, when men 
began to multiply on the face of 



the earth, and daughters were born 
linto them, 

2 That the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair; 
and they took them wives of all which 
they chose. 

3 And the Lord said, My spirit 



Chaj". VI. 1, And it came to pass] The of the first rise of sin, of its tenible manifest- 
inspired writer has now given us an account ation in the murder of Abel, of its further 
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shall not always strive wit]\ man, for shall be an hundred and twenty 
that he also h flesh : yet his days years. 



the descendants of tiie pioiis Seth He pro- The rationalistic interpreters (Geseniui , 

ceeds in tiiis chapter to asagn a reason f jr senrnQDer Von Boiilen, Tuch, Knobel, Ewald, 

lliestitl more universal spread of ungod 1 less Hupfrld Kalisch, Davidson, &c.) iiatiirallj' 

throughout the world, such as to cSl duivn p-et t ts fevouring their belief that the 

from heaven a gi-eat general judgment on hrs h p rs f G es h b t ir ly th 

mankind. H wmjhlgy Btt Is d pted 

2. tie lani of God law the daaght w 0/ by se t1 f th "th d Gern 

Hira] Who were the sons of God! and who eomm tat as H fn B g i; 

the daughters of men! _ DItisch K rt h d ht 

I. Perhaps the most andent opinion was ve p rt t k Iness d cess t 
that the sons of God were the young men of m t ha bee th se t th D 1 g 
high rank (as in Ps. ixxxii. 6, " 1 have said, complete sub erti g t th wh 1 d f 
Ye are gods, and ye are all the sons of the God's creation, so that the essential condition 
most Highest '^, whilst the daughters of men of mans social life was imperilled and over- 
were the maidens of low birth and humble tlirown. The chief arguments in favour of 
condition ; the K-ord for men in this passage this view are (i) that " sons of God" mostly 
being a word used at times to signify men of mean angels, see Ps. xxix, i, Ixxxix. 7 ; Job \. 
low estate (cp. Isai. ii. 0, v. 15). According 6, ii. r,' xxxviii. 7; Dan. iii. 35 ; (1) that 
to this interpi-etation the sin lay in the un- the "daughters of men" can only be anti- 
bridled pasHons of the higher ranks of so- thetic to something not human ; (3) that the 
ciety, thdr corrupting the wives and daugh- context asagns a monstrous progeny to this 
ters of their servants and dependants, and the unnatural union; (4) that St Jude and St Pe- 
consequent spread of univeisal licentiousness, ter appear to sanction it; (5) that any ordi- 
This seems to have been the earliest interpre- tiary proimscuous marriages are not sufficient 
tation among the Jews. It is adopted by the to account for the judgment of tlie flood. 
Targums of Ookelos and Jonathan, by Sym- 3. The third interpretation is that " the 
raaclius, Abenezra, Rashi, Kimchi, and by sons of God" were the descendants of Seth, 
some moderns, Selden, Vorstius, and others, who adhered to the worship and service of 
The chief objection to this is that there is the true God, and who, according to some 
scarcely proof enough that the name "sons interpretations of ch. iv. 26, were from the 
of God" was ever given to men of high rank, lime of Enos called by the name of the Lord, 
or that the word for man {Adam) ever meant and that " the daughters of men" were of the 
people of low rank, except when contrasted race of the ungodly Cain. This was the be- 
with another woi*d for man (namely, Islo). lief of the eminent Church fathers, Chryso- 
Compare iiir and homo in Latin. stom, Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, Augus- 

a. A second interpretation,' also of great tine, and Jerome. It was adopted by Luther, 
antiquity, is that the sons of God were the Calvin, and most of the refjrmers, aiid has 
angels, who, moved to envy by the connubial been the opinion of a gi-eat majority of mo- 
happiness of the human race, took to them- denj commentatois. 

selves human bodies, and married the fair t,. It was suggested, by Ilgen, that tiie 

daughters of men. This interpretation is Cainites were called " sons of the gods" be- 

supposed to have the support of some ancient cause of their ingenuity and inventions, and 

MSS. of the LXX. (as mentioned by August, that their intermingling themselves with the 

'De Civ. Dd,' xv. 13). It is argued that St other races of men caused the general corrup- 

Jude (6, 7) evidently so miderstood it, as he tion of mankind. 

likens the smofthe angels to the ^n of the cities j. The author of 'the Geneas of the 

oftheplain, " the going after strange flesh." earth and of man' suggests that "thesonsof 

The same is thought to be alluded to in 2 PeL the gods" (so he would render it) may mean 

ii. 4. Philo('DeGigant.'Vol. i. p. 262); Jo- the worshippers of false gods, Tiiese !ie looks 

sephus('Antiq.'Lib. 1.C4, §1); andthemost on as a pre- Adamite race, and would render, 

ancient of the Christian fethers, as Justin not "daughters of men," but "daughters of 

IVIartyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, Clement of Adam." Thepre-Adamiteworshippersof the 

Alexandria, Tei-tullian, Cyprian, Laclantius, ialse gods btermarried with the daughters of 

movedprobably by their reading of the LXX. Adam. 

and being ignorant of Hebrew, adopted this Of these interpretations it appears most 

interpretation. The Apocryphal Book of probable that the right is a modification of 3. 

Enoch and some of the Jewish writers also We are not probably justified in saying that 

expounded it so. The later fathers, (Ihryso- there were but two races descended from 

Vol. I. E 
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5 GENESIS. VI. [v.4,5. 

4 There were giants in the earth children to them, the same becarite 

in those days ; and also after that, mighty men which were of old, men 

when the sons of God came in unto of renown. 

the daughters of men, and they bare 5 fl And God saw that the wicked- 
Adam, the race of Can and tlie race of Seth. Jiir thai he also h Jies!S\ The modern 

Adam may have had many sons; but the his- interpreters, Gesenius, Vater, Schum, Tuch, 

tory of the Cainites is preserved because both render " Because of his error he is become 

of their impiety, and of their ingenuity; that wholly flesh," or, as RosenmilUer, " whilst 

of the Sethites, because at least in one line of their flesh causirth them to err." The obiec- 

that race piety and true religion flourished, tion to the reading of the Authorized Version, 

and of them came the family of Noah which which is that of all ancient Veraons and com- 

was preserved in the ark. Tliere appears to mentators, is that the particle rendered that 

have been a growing corruption of manltmd, never occurs in the Pentateuch, but only in 

more rapid, no doubt, in the iamiiy of Cain the later Psalms and other clearly more 

than in any other race, but still spreading far modern books of the Old Testament, It is 

and wide. The line of the Sethites, traced in in fact an Aram^an particle. Bat it must 

ch. v., alone appears to have kept itself pure, never be forgotten, that Aramaisms are to be 

the little Church of God, in the midst of expected, either in the most modem, or in 

gathering darkness of the world around. This the most ancient porlioas of Scripture. There 

little Church may well have been called " the is therefore good reason to adhere to the 

children of God," a term by no means limited Authorized Veraon. 

in Scripture to the holy angels. They alone ^ j,/^ j ,^,^11 ^ ^„ A«„^J a«d 

were tfie salt of the earth; and if that salt ^-^„y -^ Josephus {' Ant.' i. 3, 1) and 

should lose Its savour all woiild become after him. TucS, Ewald, Havernick, Baum- 

worthless and vile, men therefore some of ^^^^^^ j^nobel, Hupfeld, Davidson, &c., 

these "sons of God went out from Uieir ^^^^^^ that this alludes to the shortening 

own htUe home circle, to makemixM mar- ^f j^e term of human life. But all the 

riages wiUi Uie geneial heaUieniied races Targums, Saad., Luther's Veraon, Rosenm., 

round them, the elements of corruption were Hengst, Ranke, Hofmann, Kurtz, Delitzsch, 

brought from the worid into tiie Church, the understand "There shall yet be a respite or 

Church Itself became corrupted, and the sm- jj^g for repentance of jjo years, before the 

gle family of Noah appears to have teen kept threatened vengeance shall overtake them." 

pure fi-om that corruption, just as afterwards ^he normal duration of human life did not, 

the femily of Lot was the only femily in ^g Delitzsch tilily observes, become from 

Sodom free from the pollution and depravity jj^jg ^^^ uq years, and the whole context 

of the cities of Uie pUin. The salt had loj shews, that the judgment impending w^ Uiat 

its savour. At all events too ittle was left ^f j^ ^XooA, and Uiat it ii-as a respite from 

to punfy and to save the world. It could that, which is here promised, that time might 

but save the souls of the few righteous that i,e given for Noah's preaching, and r-'- 



repentance. The only argument, that t 



e theran. 

Concerning x\& giants, see note on v. 4. ^en"ap^ ki"have" weight a 

3. Ms spirit shall not always stri've-\ Is terpretation is that of Tuch, repeated by Bp. 

rendered, /r) "shall not dwell" by LXX., Colenso, viz. that Noah was joo y^rs old 

Vulg., Syr., Onk., Saad.-, and others, (i) (fP-'*- ^- 3^J when th^saying, " His ^ys 

"Shall not judge," or which probably is thi ^'^".^\^.^°' '" f^*"* *° the Almighty 

same thing,' "lhk\ not strive," by Symm., ^"^^ ""ff ^t,'*'^ ^°° V^^^ °^'^ fcj"" ^) 

Targg. JoK and Jenis., Rashi, KiicW, Lu- flf^ ""^ ^^''°'^ f "^- ^^"=^ "^ ""fF^ 

ther7R^mUllef, &c. This is Uie rendering ^ut .00 years, not i.o given as a respite, 

of the A. V. and is probably correct. (3) But there ^ realy no ground ^latever for 

" Shall not rule," by De Wett^, RosenmUllS", ^"^'"f tf- V" m^I " ''^ '" m' 

Maurer, Knohel, Delitzsch, &c. (4) "Shall took place ^^er Noah was j 00 years old. 

not be humbled," Gesemus, Tuch &c. No What is said m vjijs that Noah w^joo 

great difference in the gen^ sigilificance of 7^"^°^^ "'^^" "V" *^^ ^f were bom. 

.fhe passage will be produced by adopting a The Deluge may have been tiireatened long 

jiffetwit translation. Kimchi, and some of °"°'* t*"^ 

the German commentators, understand, not 4. There were giants la the earth in those 

that the Holy Ghost shall no longer dwell or days, and aiso after that, &c.] It is hence 

strive with man, but that the spiritual prind- argued that by "Sons of God" must be 

pie implanted by God in man shall no longer meant angels or fallen angels ; from the 

.rule in him, or no longer contend against his union of whom with tbe daughters of 11. an 

jinitnal nature. sprang the race of giants. But there is no- 
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nessofmanwaj great in theearth, and 10 And Noah begat three sons, 

, 'fe that "every imagination of the thoughts Shcm, Ham, and Japheth. 
ffivi!.""' of his "heart was only evil 'continu- 11 The earth also was corrupt be- 

K^orf ^l^y- ^'^'^° *^od, and the earth was filled 

ifi=ih 6 And it repented the Lord that with violence, 

;«?£;'- he had made man on the earth, and 12 And God looked upon the earth, 

ais'a it grieved him at his heart, and, behold, it was corrupt; for all 

fw 7 ■'^"'i ^^^ Lord said, I will dc- flesh had corrupted his way upon the 

/slim, stray man whom I have created from earth. 

■^ch=p,s. the face of the earth ; 'both man, and 13 And God said unto Noah, The 

""" "'■ beast, and the creeping thing, and the end of all flesh is come before me; 

fowls of the air; for it repenteth me for the earth is filled with violence 

' that I have made them. through them; and, behold, I will 

Z'i. S But Noah found grace in the destroy "them with the earth. ipr,/>-m' 

eyes of the Lord. 14 ^ Make thee an ark of gopher '"'""'^ 

9 ^ 1'hese irr.? the generations of wood; 'rooms shalt thou make in the iHrb. 

i Noah; *Noah was a just man an/l ark, and shalt pitch it within and '"^''' 

5, 'perfect in his generations, aiici Noah without with pitch, 
walked with God. 15 And this is the fashion which 



thing said of a race of giants springing from sentiments are even more than in the later 

this union. "In those days were the (weH- hooksof Scripture attiibuted to the Almighty, 

known) Nephilim in the earth " cannot have No sound criticism would see any appearance 

such a sense, especially when what follows of myth in this. 

is Uken into account^ "and also after that, 9 ^j^^ „„ ,^ g,n,rat;am 0/] Sec note 

when the sons of God went in unto the „„ ,.^_ jj ^ ■■ -■ 

daughters of men, and they bore children 

to iJiem, these became mighty men, men of 14. an ark of gopher tuood'^ The word 
renown." Evidently the passage shews, that for ori occurs only here and m Exod. ii. 3, 
Nephilim were on earth before this union, 5 of the ark or boat of papyrus or bulrushra. 
and afterwards also from these marriages This word might perhaps lead us to suppose 
sprang men of wariikfi spirit, who made that the ark was of the form of a vast chest 
themselves a name. The result was, as when or coffer, rather than of the form of a ship ; 
the Israehtes afterwards made marriages with fitted to carry a heavy burden, not to sail 
the Midianites, a great and general corruption over the waters; yet the proportions given 
of manners. The warlike character and per- are those of a ship, though of rather greater 
haps bodily strength of these NephiUm is sped- width than usual, lee on v. 15. 
ally noted, as explaining what is said in v. 13, -g^^^ ^^^ it is uncertain what this 
flat the earth was fiUed with molence. -„„^ y,^ The Tavgumists followed by 
Kepbillm. The LXX., Vulg., Syr., and many Jewish and Christian commentatoi-s 
Targum render "Giants;" Aq. and Symm. rendered Cedar, others Juniper or Box. Ful- 
"violent men." Most derive the word from a ier, Bochait and Celsius suggested Cypreis, in 
root Kgnifying to yii//; and understand "the which they have been followed by most 
feUen " (wheQier men or angels), or, more modem commentators. The affinity between 
probably, "tiiose who fail on otliers," roh~ theroritS5'i5;iiflrandrK^flrisgreat,andcypres3 
b:r4 or tyrants. (Aquik, Rosenm., Gesenius, is a wood well fitted for ship-building and 
Kurtz.') Others (among whom Tuch and abounding in the parts of Syria next to Ba- 
Knobel) derive from a root agnifying wcm- bylon, which many have supposed to be tlie 
dir, and understand moasteri, prodigiei. We country inhabited by Noah. 
m.et with the name again Num. x^ 33, as ^^^^^^ ii^^^^,, ^^^^^^ compart- 
that of one of the Canaamt^h tnbes who ^^„ts fitted for the habitation of men and 
appear to have been men of large stature, animals, 
as were the Rephaim, the Anakim and others. 

This very Jikely was the i-eason, why the J'''''*] ni"i"e probably asphaltos, Ultumen, 

word c^ime to be rendered "giants," which ^I'ict' '^ ^aid to be particularly suited for 

does not seem to have been its original cloang up the interstices of the timbers and 

meaning. making a vessel watertight. 

a. k relented the Lord} All the language 15. this h the faihlotiX The actual form 

. of this portion of Scripture is suited to the of the ark is not described. The propor- 

iufant condition of the world. Hence human tions only are given, wliich ai'e not very 
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thou shall make it sf: The length of 
the ark shall be three liundred cubits, 
the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the 
height of it thirty cubits. 

i6 A window shalt thou make to 
the ark, and in a cubit shalt thou 
finish it above j and the door of the 
ark shalt thou set in the side thereof; 
■with lower, second, and third stories 
shalt thou make it, 

1 7 And, behold, I, even I, do bring 



a flood of waters upon the earth, to 
destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath 
of life, from under heaven ; and every 
thing that is in the earth shall die. 

i8 But with thee will I establish 
my covenant ; and thou shalt come 
into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
thy wife, and thy sons' wives with 
thee, 

ig And of every living thing of all 
flesh, two of every sort shalt thou 



different from those of "The Great Eastern," 
Reckoning the cubit at ii inches; the pro- 
portions would be length ^1,1 ft., breadth B7 
ft. 6iii., height 51ft. 6in.; those of "The 
Great Eastern " being length 680, breadth 83, 
depth 58. (See Smith's ' Diet, of Bible,' Art. 
Nnah.) The length of the cubit is doubtful, 
as there appear to have been i or 3 differ- 
ent measui-es so called. In all probabihty 
it means the length from the elbow to the 
end of the hand, a vai-iable measure, of 
course, but sufRcientiy accurate for the pur- 
pcLses of those simple times. It is mentioned 
by the German commentators that Peter Jan- 
sen in 1609 built a vessel of the same pro- 
portions as the art, though smaller, viz. 
Length no, width lo, depth 11ft. It \vas 
found most convenient for stowage, contain- 
ing one-third more freight than ordinai-y ves- 
sels of the same tonnage, though it was 
UDSuited for making way quickly through 
the water. 

John Temporarius quoted by Heidegger 
('Historia Sacra,' I, p, 3^8]) made a curious 
calculation, accovtMng to wmch the ark would 
have afforded abundant room for all the 
animals then known, and food for their 
voyage. Tiele also in his commentary cal- 
culates that there was room for 7000 distinct 
species, (See Ktrtz, i. p. joj.) 

16. A ivindmu ibaJt thou mahe to the 
ark, and m a cubit jhalt thou finish it abo-vc] 
There is a great v ' f ' rp 

here, some rendering izu ers 

after the LXX., an in m op 

Much too has been st th h 

truth of 2 narrative ch ass 

one window of a 

ship,- The interpre ti Gesen seems 

evidently the true, vi tha th su 

■ translated "window th 
quite another word m ea se 

windows, a windo rse st m 

lighting : and the use 
in tlie pronoun sug 
authority, that the 1 re 
" A window system 



arli, and in a cubit shalt thou finish them 
from above," It is quite possible that it may 
have been a window course running for a 
cubit long under the top or deck of tlie ark, 
lighting the whole upper story very similar to 
the clerestory of churches (see Knobel here). 
The word is translated by Symmachns '-a 
transparemj.'" It seems not impossible that 
some transparent substance was used. This 
may eaaly have been known to the Ante- 
diluvians, who had made the progress in arts 
described ch. iv. si, 11. Perhaps the inven- 
tion was lost after the Deluge, an eient 
which must have reduced mankind to almost 
original amplidty and rudeness. It is by 
no means clear, that these windows were all 
in the i-oof or deck. They may have been in 
the gunwales, i.f. on the higher part of the 
sides of the vessel, like the povt-holes of a 
modem ship of war. And, if they weie 
covered with a transparent substance, it is 
quite posable that they may not have been 
confined to the upper story of the ship, as 
the word " aio-zie" does not necessarily mean 
on the upper part of the vessel, but may 
mean the top of the window course. 

the door of the «r*] There was naturally 
but one opening beaile the window course, 
through which all the inhabitants of the ark 
were to be let into it. 
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bring into the ark, to keep them alive 
with thee; they shall be male and 
female. 

20 Of fowls after their kind, and 
of cattle after their kind, of every 
creeping thing of the earth after his 
kind, two of every scrl shall come 
unto thee, to keep them alive. 

21 And take thou unto thee of all 
food that is eaten, and thou shalt 
gather ('/ to thee ; and it siiall be for 
food for thee, and for them, 

1. 22 'Thus did Noah ; according to 
all that God commanded hira,sodid he, 

CHAPTER VII. 

I iVffoA, TBi'ik fia family, end tie living crea- 
tures, mter into the ark. 17 Tfse beginning, 
increase, and contimmme of tke fiood. 



AND ciie "Lord Kaid unto Noah,-' = Pe 
Xx Come thou and all thy house *■ 
into the ark; for thee have I seen 
righteous before me in this gcnera- 

2 Of every clean beast thou shalt 
take to thee by 'sevens, the male and ( iicb. 
his female ; and of beasts that are not "*" " 
clean by two, the male and his female. 

3 Of fowls alsoof the air bysevens, 
the male and the female ; to keep 
seed alive upon the face of all the 
earth. 

4 For yet seven days, and I will 
cause it to rain upon tlie earth forty 
days and forty nights; and every liv- 
ing substance that I have made will I 
•destroy from off the face of the earth. '^"/J; 



If the ark was to hold, not only biids and 
quadrupeds, but insects and reptiles, posahly 
eggs or larv^ miy have been presarved 

Chap ^-II 1 ji id the Loso laid unto 
Noah'] The piecediig chaptei accounts tor 
a penod of i □ yeais At the beginmng of 
that period God had declared His will to 
destroy mankind by a fiood unless they 
piohttd by the time still given tnem for 
repentance Noah is ordered to prepare an 
aik the building of vhich may have occu- 
pied the greater part of this season of respite 
He IS told at the very hrst that he and his 
sjns are to go into the ark and ttiat a pair 
of every kind of cattle ind f iwls and moving 
things sliould go in with him and be pre- 
served ah\e In the present chapter we 
reach the end of the iio years The ark 
hds been built in the prescribed t^rm with 
due prpparation a id capacitj Noah has 
done accoiding to all that God liad com- 
manded him (ch \i ai) and now the Lord 
gives to Noah fuller directions concerning the 
animals which he was to take with him. 

2. Of every clean bsast thoit ihalt take to 
tbee by jeTiens, the male and hii female] It is 
q esfoned whether there were to be seven or 
se^ en pa rs of every clean beast Some think 
there were to be only seven, the odd number 
being accounted for by the fiict that the 
cl an bea ts were preserved far sacrifice, that 
the efo e more of them were needed than of 
unclean beasts, and the number seven was 
adopted as a sacred number. The addition 
of the words "the male and his female" 
(comp V 9), seems to fevour the belief that 
seven pai s are intended. In any case there is 
no mconastency between this verse and ch. 
VI 30, two of every sort." The command 



here is but an amphlication of the former 
injunction, which had probably been given 
no vears before. In the first instance it 
was sa d that Noah's family should be pre- 
'er\ed toccether with a pair of everv kind of 
beast In tlie second, that, whil^ the general 
rule should be the saving of a angle pair, 
yet m the case of the few clean beasts, there 
should be pi'Eserved, not one pair only but 
seven The objection that this was an anti- 
apation of tlie Leviticai distinction of beasts 
into clea 1 and unclean, is wholly groundless. 
The bom dary line between clean and un- 
clean animals is marked by nature. Every 
tnbe of mankind would distinguish between 
the sheep nnd the hyiena, between the dove 
a id the ■v ulture. Whether animal foo<l was 
eaten before the Deluge or not, it is certain 
that floci,s and herds were fed for the sake of 
then milk and wool, and that of them victims 
weie offered in sacrifice. This alone would 
Ecpirate between the clean and the unclean. 
It u rot unprobable, that the distinction even 
of the names "clean and unclean" had been 
felly established by custom, long before it 
was recognized and ratified by the Law. 

S. Offrivjls alsBoftheairbysevEns\ lothe 
Samaritan, the LXX. and Syr. this verse runs, 
" And of all the fowls of the ;ur which are 
clean by sevens, the male and the female, and 
of all fjwls which are not clean by two, lie 
male and the female, to keep seed alive upon 
the face of all the eartli." This must have 
been a very ancient reading; but it appears 
to have arisen from a gloss or commentary 
having crept into the text It probably gives 
the true sense of the passage. 

4. yet seven dayi] The 110 years ended 
and the ark prepared for the saving of his 
house, Noah is allowed yet seven days more 
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5 And Noah did according unto all 
that the Lord commanded him. 

6 And Noah was six hundred years 
old when the flood of waters w^s up- 
on the earth. 

7 ^ And Noah went in, and his 
sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives 
with him, into the ark, because of the 
waters of the flood. 

8 Of clean beasts, and of beasts 
that are not clean, and of fowls, and 
of every thing that creepeth upon the 

9 There went in two and two unto 
Noah into the ark, the male and the 
female, as God had commanded 
Noah, 

10 And it came to pass 'after seven 
'* days, that the waters of the flood were 

upon the earth. 

11 H In the six hundredth year of 



Noah's 1 ft,, in tht set md mtnth, the 
seventeenth day of the month, the 
same day were all the fountains of 
the great deep broken up, Tid the 
" windows of heaven were opened 'o^ 

12 And the ram uas upon the 
earth fortj days and forty nights 

13 In the 'selfsame day entered 
Noah, and bhem, and Him, and Ja- 
pheth, the sons of No^h, and Noah's 
wife, and the three \vu ei of his «ons 
with them, mto the nrk , 

14 They, and every beast after his 
kind, and all the cattle after their kind, 
and every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind, and 
every fowl after his kind, every bird 

of every 'sort, iMc 

15 And they went in unto Noah'""" 
into the ark, two and two of all flesh, 
wherein is the breath of life. 



for gathering all safely into the place of 
refuge before the flood sets in. 

9, (TOO and two] This again is no con- 
tradiction to V. a. The rule was that all 
animals, clean or unclean, should go in two 
and two, that rule was not broken, but am- 
plified, by the direction in verse a, that of 
clean animals there should be more than a 
single pair, viz. seven or seven pairs. 

11. In tfx six bundrcdtb year of Noah's 
life. In the second mojsth, the is-oentee«th dcy 
of the month"] The questions conceniing the 
Deluge year are complicated by the uncer- 
tainty, I. whether the year was the old civil 
year beginning with the month Tisri in the 
autumn, or the sacred year which from the 
time of the Esodus was appointed to begin 
with the month Abib, the Passover month, 
in the spring: 1. whether the calculation be 
Lunar or Solar. 

As regards the first question, we may no- 
tice that the year did not begin from Abib, un- 
til the time of the Exodus, and that even then 
the civil year was reckoned from Tisri. Hence 
we may naturally conclude, Uiat the year of 
the Flood began with Tisri, or about the 
autumnal Equinox. If so, the j 7th day of 
the second month would bring us to the 
middle of November, the beginning of the 
wintry and rainy season. 

The second question seems at first aght 
resolved by comparing this verse (vii. r i^ with 
vii. 14 and viii. 4, from which comparison it 
appears that the flood began On the 17th of 
the second month, lasted 150 days, i.e. five 
months of 30 days, and had subsided, so that 



the ai'k could rest on Ararat on the 17th of 
the seventh month. Thus the 17th of the 
seventh month appears to have been exactly 
five months of thirty days after the T7th of 
the second month. This would make the 
Noachic year a year of 360 days, correspond- 
ing with the old Egyptian year, unless any 
intercalation of five days was made use of. 
On the presumption that this reckoning is 
conclusive, it has been argued that the account 
of the Flood must have been of much later 
date than Moses, as the Israelites never learn- 
ed to reckon by solar time till after the Baby- 
lonish captivity. It is certain however that 
the Egyptians used solar time long before the 
date of the Exodus, which is answer enough 
to this difficulty. 

With regard to the forty days' rain, it 
seems pretty certain that those wei-e net addi- 
tional to, but part of, the ijo days of the 
prevalence of the Hood. Suppojdng the above 
calculation to be correct, we have the very 
remarkable coincidences that on the ijth day 
of Abib the ark rested on Mount Ai-ai-at — on 
the ijth day of Abib the Isiaelites passed 
over the Red Sea— on the T7th day of Abib 
Christ our Lord rose again from the dead. 

ivere all the founlahii of the great deep 
broken up, and the <w'indoiui of hea-ven zuere 
opened] It cannot be imagined, that this is s 
philosophical explanation of the flood. Thi 
use of Scripture is always to describe the 
phenomena of nature, not to trace their hid- 
den causes. The words here written express 
only the effect produced upon man's senses. 
Thsre was a Hood of waters from above and 
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i6 And they that went in, went 
in male and female of all flesh, as God 
had commanded him : and the Lord 

17 And the flood was 'forty days 
upon the earth; and the waters in- 
creased, and bare up the ark, and it 
was lift up above the earth. 

18 And the waters prevailed, and 
were increased greatly upon the earth ; 
and the ark went upon the face of 
the waters. 

19 And the waters prevailed ex- 
ceedingly upon the earth ; and al! the 
high hills, that were under the whole 
heaven, were covered. 

20 Fifteen cubits upward did the 
waters prevail ; and the mountains 
were covered. 

'wiid. 10. 21 *And all flesh died that moved 
'■ upon the earth, both of fowl, and of 

cattle, and of beast, and of every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
and every man : 
'Heb. _ 22 All in whose nostrils -was 'the 
a/iC " breath of life, of all that was in the 
%2'°^ dry land., died. 

23 And every living substance was 
destroyed which was upon the face of 
the ground, both man, and cattle, and 



the creeping things, and the fowl of 
the heaven ; and they were destroyed 
from the earth: and '^Noah only re- '"^ 
mained alive^ and they that were with t\ 
him in the ark. 

24 And the waters prevailed upon 
the earth an hundred and fifty days. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

I The ^ffolen assvKiget 4 Xhe ark resUih on 
Ararat, -^Thifavatandthedime. 15 NimJi, 
bang command^, 1 8 goetk forth of the ark. 

10 He buUdeth an altar, and offerah sacrifice, 

1 1 tahkb God accepisih, and promiseth to curse 
the earth no more. 

AND God remembered Noah, and 
±\. every living thing, and all the 
cattle that was with him in the ark : 
and God made a wind to pass over 
the earth, and the waters asswaged ; 

2 The fountains also of the deep 
and the windows of heaven were 
stopped, and the rain from heaven 
was restrained ; 

3 And the waters returned from off 
the earth 'continually: and after thet^ 
end of the hundred and fifty days "I' 
the waters were abated. '"' 

4 And the ark rested in the seventh 
month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, upon the mountains of Ara- 



from beneath. The clouds poured down nin, 
and the seas and rivers swelled and burst theii 
boundaries ; so that to one who witnessed it 
it seemed as though "the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were opened." 

16. and the Lord shut Mm in] By some 
providential or supernatural agency the door 
of the ark, which could not have been secured 
with pitch or bitumen by Noah, was semied 
and inade water-tight 

17, IS, 19. In these verses the fi-equent 
repetition of the same thought in almost the 
same words has been supposed by Astiuc ind 
others to evidence the work of different 
hands. Repetition, however, is uniiusal m 
a ample state of sodety, wherever great 
strength of expression is aimed at. Even in 
lite Hebrew such repetition is iamiliar, but in 
early Hebrew it meets us at every turn. 

20. Fifteen cubits iipnuarJ] i. e. from ij 
to 28 feet ; a depth apparently above the 
naghbouring moont.iins, perhaps depressed by 
convulsion, or ofher\vi3-'. See note on tlie 
Deluge al tlie end of tlie eighth chapter. 



Ci 4P Vni. 1. God rememl>ered Noah-} 

As it J? said, i Sam. xv. u, "Jt repenteth 
Me that I hare anointed Saul to be king," 
I e I hive decreed to put another in iiis 
place and above (Gen. vi. 7), " It repenteth 
Me that I have made man," i.e. I have deter- 
iraned to destroy man ; so here " The Lord 
reniembered Noah" does not point to a pre- 
vious forgetfulness, but to God's great mercy 
towards him (Theodoret). 

2 Toe fountains, &c.] The clouds were 
dispersed by a wind, the waters no longer 
mcreised, and the effect was, as though, after 
the forty days of rain and flood, the foun- 
tains ot the deep and the windows of heaven 

4 Ararat] The belief that this is the 
mountain-range now commonly called Mount 
Ararat, the highest peak of which rises nearly 
17,000 feet above the level of the sea, i-ests on 
a very uncertain foundation. Far more pi-o- 
bable is the opinion that Ararat was .the 
ancient name of Aimenia itself, or, ratheir, of 
the Southern portion of Armenia. The name 
occurs only here, and in i Kings xix. 37 ; is. 
xxxvii. 3E, where it is mentioned as the place 
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njeb, 5 And the waters 'decreased coii- 

^74'""rf tinually until the tenth month : in the 

decr,as- terj^h moiith, on the first day of the 

month, were the tops of the mountains 

6 fl And it came to pass at the end 
of forty days, that Noah opened the 
window of the ark which he had 

7 And he scut forth a raven, which 
in^'ii;^ went forth 'to and fro, until the waters 
SS-niV- ^^""^ dried up from ofFthe earth. 



H Also he sent forth a dove 
from him, to see if the waters were 
abated from ofF the face of the 
ground ; 

9 But the dove found no rest for 
the sole of her foot, and she returned 
unto him into the ark, for the waters 
■mere on the face of the whole earth ; 
then he put forth his hand, and took 
her, and 'pulled her in unto him into*' 
the ark. ;" 

10 And he stayed yet other seven 



to which the sons of Sennacherib fied, after 
the murder of their tather. Most of the 
ancient VSS. render the word by Armsnia 
(Aq., Symm., Theod., Vulg., and in Kings 
and Isajah the LXX., though in Gen. the 
LXX. leave it untranslated). The Targums 
■render Kardu or Kardon, probably meitiing 
Kurdistan, or the Gordysean mountains, 
which run to the South of Armenia, dividing 
the valley of the Tigris from Iran, on, or 
near to which mountains, in the Chaldtean 
tradition of the Delude preserved by Bero- 
sus, Xisuthrus fe said to have landed. Jerome 
('on Isai.' xxKvii.) tells us, that " Ararat is a 
champdgn countiy of incredible fertihty, 
situated in Armenia, at the base of Mount 
Taurus, through which flows the river 
Arases." Moses, Archbishop of Ghorene, A. D. 
460, the femous historian of Armenia, also 
tells us that Ararat was a re^on, not a moun- 
tain. A Mohammedan tradition has no doubt 
placed the site of the ark's resting on the 
top of the highest ridge of the mountain, 
called anciently Mads, by the Persians Coh 
Noah; and this has been thought to corre- 
spond with what is related by Nicolaus of 
Damascus, that there was a mountain in Ar- 
menia called Baris, to which people escaped 
in the general Deluge, and on which a vessel 
struck, pai*ts of which long remained (Jo- 



that, so long as the time when tlie LXX. VS. 
was made Ararat was believed to correspond 
ivith t t t p t f An 
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place, have been disputed by many. In Gen. 
xi. I the migi-ation of the sons of Noah to- 
wards Shinar is said to be " from the East." 
If so, it could not have been from Armenia. 
It is, however, most probable that the right 
rendering should be, as in Gen. ii. 8, xiii. u, 
not "from the East" but "eastward," and 



such is the marginal rendering of the A.V. 
which though not supported by the VSS. is 
accordant with other Hebrew idioms (see 
Quarry, 'Gen.' p. 397). Another objection to 
Armenia is found in the statement of Strabo 
(lib. XI. p. J17), that the vine does not grow 
there (cp. Gen. ix, %6). Accordingly Har- 
douin contends that Ararat could not have 
been in Armenia, but is to be sought for in 
the North of Palestine, where it borders on 
Antilibanusand Syria ('De Situ Parad. terres,' 
in Franzii, Edit. Plin. 'Nat. Hist.' Tom. x. 
pp. aj9, 260). Yet the 10,000 are said to 
liavefoundoldwine in Armenia (Xen.'Anab.' 
4. 4, 9}; and vines are s^d at this day to 
grow in the highlands of Armenia, at a level 
of 4000 feet above the sea. (See Ritter, quoted 
by Knobel, on ch. ix 10 ) Von Bohlen 
ai^uing from Gen xi 1 thit Ararat la) Last- 
ward of Shinar idenUhes it witli Arvavarta 
the sacred land to the North of India to 
which the Hindoo tradition pomts The 
Samaritan VS places it m the Island of 
Ceylon. Though on such a question ce-- 
tainty is impossible the arguments in fivour 
of Armenia are veiy stiong 

6. the •windaw'] or qpmmg from a ve'b 
meaning to ferfoiate or open This is quite 
a different woid from tliat used VI 16 Th 
A.V, would suggest the idea, that Noah was 
commanded (vi. 16) to make a window, and 
that now he opened that window; whereas 
the original expresses the fact, that Noah was 
commanded to make a window-course, or 
1 ght system, and that now he opens the win- 
d ', or casement, in the ark, which he had 
m de on purpose to open. 

7. •went forth to and fro] It has been 
pposed that there were carcases of men and 

b sts floating on the watei-s, that from them 
th raven found a place to light upon, and 
also food; and hence, though it returned 
from time to time and rested on the arlt, it 
never again sought an entrance into it. 

8. a dovs\ Noah, finding no sufficient 
indication from the raven, now sends forth 
the dove, a birj. whicli rests only on dry 
places and feeds only on ycsin. 
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days i and again be saiit forth the i6 Go forth of the ark, thou, and 

dove out of the ark ; thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons' 

11 And the dove came in to him wives with thee. 

in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth 17 Bring forth with thee every 

was an olive leaf pluckt oiF: so Noah living thing that is with thee, of all 

knew that the waters were abated flesh, l/alh of fowl, and of cattle, and 

from off the earth. of every creeping thing that creepeth 

12 And he stayed yet other seven upon the earth ; that they may breed 
days; and sent forth the dove; which abundantly in the earth, and be 
returned not again unto him any more, fruitful, and multiply upon the 

13 fl And it came to pass in the earth. 

six hundredth and first year, in the 18 And Noah went forth, and his 

first month, the first day of the month, sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives 

the waters were dried up from off the with him : 

earth: and Noah removed the cover- 19 Every beast, every creeping 

ing of the ark, and looked, and, be- thing, and every fowl, and whatso- 

hold, the face of the ground was dry. ever creepeth upon the earth, after 

14 And in the second month, on their 'kinds, went forth out of theUi^b. 
the seven and twentieth day of the ark. "^ ' 
month, wns the earth dried. 20 'fl And Noah buildcd an altar 

15 Si And God spake unto Noah, unto the Lord; and took of every 
paying, clean beast, and of every clean fowl, 



11. an clit-e haf\ Theophr. ' Hist, of the German commCTitators see in the ac- 

Plant.' L. IV. c. 8, and Pliny, ' Hist. Nat.' L. count of this sacrifice a late intei-polation, 

xni. c. 15, are cited as saying that the olive derived from the Mosaic or Levitical customs 

grew under water in the Red Sea, and bore of sacrifice, Delitzsch justly observes that 

berries there. \Vhether this be so or not, it in most of the traditions of tlie Deluge, es- 

is probable that the olive may live more temai to the Iss-aelites, as the Phceniclan, 

healthily under a flood than most other trees. Indian, Greek, &c., a sacrifice forms part of 

It is eminently hardy, and will grow in a the legend. The pretence, therefore, tliat in 

favourable soil without care or culture. The the Biblical narrative this was an afterthought 

following passage illustrates the extrao'-dinary of a Jehovist intei-polater must be gratuitous, 
powers of adaptation to cu^nmatances pos- 21. a jiueei la-uourl Lit, "the savour 

sessed by_ some plants. " The formation of ^f satisfaction or delectation," the word 

sprouts gives the plant the means of attach- Nicboach, "satisfaction," having a leference 

mg Itself to the most varied conditions, of (q jvbaci, "i-est." Cp. like expres^ons in 

persisting through periods of continued cold l^^ y ,j ^xvi ji' Ezek vi ii xs. jj 

and heat, damp or drought, according as the The" gratitude of Noah, and his kth'as manil 

climate rnay produce, and guarding against ^^^ by the sacrifice, wei^ acceptable to 



;s of frustrated seed^evelop- q^ 
..Thus Liilarella lacuitrii, which ' 



never fioweis under water, maintains and ill- -,, . .. - ,,- , -i, - 

creases itself by lateral runners, year after f"'/tT,?^i'^^ ^ "' i' ..t 

year, at the bottom of the late, of the Black ^ "V» °^' "Ef. ™ »»??'• ,.!«?"; 

tonit, and only comes into tower when the "cry mjagrnato of the thousht. of hi. heart 

water letieats in the driest years, which ™ °°'X. ™' .?»"»";' I' , ","'■/? S' 

scar^ly occur ofiener than oncJ in tin " (A. fo"?"/ >'.;> "J. ••"■ " ™ Lord ".id m His 

Briun, 'Rejuvenescence in Nature,' p. 41, ;■, ko", I "11 not curse the ground any more 

Ray Society). The olive (Olea Enron,;) i f°' "l'" ".i"Sf' 'S "".K'«S''" "' '»" 

„„« ,^5 »ther, ., Vulg., ,re... Se'l^-paSS S" "Sr-^aSSiSSb""' 

20. etifrr clean foui] Probably not instead of " for." The true solution is, that 

every beast which was afterwards permitted in the first instance (ch. vi. 5) the actual an- 

to the israelites for food, but those which fulnessof man, theconstant tendcncyof every 

were esteemed clean for sacrifice; viz. oxen, imagination of his thoughts to evil, is repre- 

Elieep and goats, doves and pigeons. Some sented as moving the anger of God, and tend- 
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GENESIS. 
ofFerings on the is e 



and offered 

21 And the Lord smelled 'a sweet 

^savour; atid the LoRD said in his 

heart, I will not again curse the 

ground any more for man's sake ; 

for the "imagination of man's heart 



1 from his youth 



ither 
thing 11 V 



HII I 



again smite any mi 
as I have done, 

22 'While ■ the sarth remaineth, » H=b, 
seedtime Jind harvest, and cold and S7rfl" 
heat, and summer and winter, and'*'"" 
day and night shall not cease. 



ing to man's destmction ; but in tlie present 
instance (ch. viii, ir) the Lord is described as 
considering tlie feebleness of his nature, and 
pitying tliat natural propensity to evil, which 
every man inherits at Ws birth. 

The VFord in the original for imaginatha, 
is tlie word which the Rabbins used to ex- 
press that deare of evil, which results from 
original sin (Buxt. 'Lex. Chald-'p. 973; Ges. 
'Thes.'p. 619). Accordingly inch. vi. we see 
God's righteous Indignation agamst the hard- 
ened, impenitent, unbelieving sinner. Here, 
on the contraiy, we read of the Lord's com- 
e kindness to His feeble and eri-iug 



■, and how He is moved not to curse, 
but to pity and to bless those who turn to 
Him with penitent hearts, and faith in that 
great Sacrifice, of which Noah's offering was 
a type and a prophecy. 

32. seedtime and harvejtl The Deluge 
had confounded earth and sea. Theie reign- 
ed as it were one long winter, almost one un- 
broken night, over the whole world. But 
thenceforth the Lord decreed, that seasons 
should follow in thdr course, the season of 
sowing and the season of reaping, the cold 
and the heat, the summei- and the winter, tlie 
day and the night 



NOTE A on Chap. vih. The Deluge. 
7. Was it historical? fn) Traditions among all raets of men. ((31 Explicable only on 
the supposition of historical foundation. 2. Was it universal ? (a) How to 

judge of the narrative. (j3) Universal probably to mankind, (y) Geological diffi- 
culties, (fi) Rationale of Deluge. 

Two great questions concerning tlie Flood of the second trial, returned no more. Judgir.g 

Noah naturally present themselves : i. Is the then that the flood was abated, he took out 

account of it historical or mythical ! s. JVas some of the planks of the vessel, and foun>* 

the Deluge partial or universal ? that it had stranded on the ^de of a moun- 

1. Many of the Germans, and according tain. Whereupon he and all his left the ship, 

to Davidson " all good critics" have aban- and offered sacrifice to the gods. The place 

doned the historical character of the nan-a- of landing was in Armenia; whei-epait of the 

tive. The physical difficulties are supposed vessel still remained, from which the people 

to be insuperable. The, whole thercfoi-e is of the country scraped off the bitumen and 

said to be "mythical, embodying the old made amulets (see Cory's 'Ancient Fragm.' 

Hebrew belief in the retributive charactei" of pp. 21, ii>, ist Edition). Of the Aryan tradi- 

an " (Davidson, ' Introd. to O. T.' Vol. i. p. bons, firet, the Greek is to be found in the well 

187). How tlien, it may be asked, does it known classical legend of the floods of Ogyges 

happen, that so many nations retained a recol- and Deucalion, Pindar ('Ol.' ix. 37), first 

lection of the same great event? The races mentions the flood of Deucalion. The ac- 

pf mankmd have been divided by modem count is given at length by Ovid; by whom 

Ethnologists into Semitic, Aryan (Iranian or the reason assigned is the general prevalence 

Indo-European) and Turanian. It' will be of violence and wickedness (' Metam.' i. 140, 

found, that in all these races there are tradi- &c.). Apollodona (Lib. 1.) ascribes the de- 

tions of a flood, which destroyed all mankind luge of Deucalion to the determination of 



except one family. The Semitic 
to be found in the Bible and in the Ghaldsean 
tradition, which is the nearest to that of the 
Bible, and which comes down to us in the 
iiagments of Berosus preserved by Josephus 
and Eusebius. According to that ti-adition, 
Sisutbrus or Xisuthrus being warned of a flood 



Jupiter to destroy the men of th; brazen age. 
And Lucian {'De Syra Dea') speaks of it as 
having desti-oyed the whole human race. The 
Persian tradition may be that embodied in 
the Koran, though there probably incorpo- 
rated with the Sciiptural narrative. The 
Hindoo tradition represents iVIanu as warned 



by the god Cronus, built a vessel and took by a great Ifeh to buikl a ship, that he might 

into it bis relatives and near friends, and al! be preserved di'ring an impendmg deluge, 

kinds of birds and quadmpeds. The vessel The ship was saved by being lashed on to the 

was five stadia in length and two in breadth, horn of the fish, and was ultimately landed on 

When the flood had abated, he sent out birds, a northern mountain. (See the tradition at 

which first of all rcturaed ;o him, but, after length, HarJw ick, ' Christ and other Masters,' 
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p. ii. ch. III. § 3.) The Phrygian story of The e 
Annakos (supposed to be Enoch) who foretold alike, may be eiistly conceived of. But, that 
tlie Deluge, is angularly confirmed by a medal in all parts of the world, among races the 
struck at Apamea (called ApameaKibotus, i.e. most remote and dissimilar, there should p«- 
Apamea, the Ark) in the reign of Septimius vwl a belief, that, after man was creatal on 
Severus, on which is depicted an ark or chest the earth, all men but one fiimily, were de- 
floating on the waters. Two people are seen stroyed by a Deluge, is intelligible only on 
within it and two going out of it. On the the suppoation, that some such event ac- 
top of the ark a bird perches, and another tually did occur; an event simply, graphically 
Dies towards it with a branch between its and accurately related in the Book of Genesis, 
feet, on the vessel ; in some specimens of this but variously distorted and disguised in the 
coin, are the letters NQ. It can hardly be legends of the heathen world. An universal 
doubted, huwever, that this coin, and the tra- beUef, not springing directly from some in- 
dition connected with it, come somewhat stinctive principle in our nature, can with 
directly from Hebrew sources. The third reason only be ascribed to tradition of an 
division of the Human Race, the Turanian, historical fact. The only other explanation 
has also everywhere traditions of the Deluge, suggested is utterly imposahle, viz. that in 
In China, Ka-he, the reputed founder of manj- puts of the world among the more 
Chinese civilization, is represented as escap- civilized and the most barbarous alike, re- 
mg from the waters of a deluge, and he mains of marine anunals found beneath the 
reappears as the first man at the produc- Earth's surface had suggested the same be- 
tion of a renovated worid, attended by his lief, viz. that there must have been an univer- 
wife, three sons and three daughters (Hard- sal Flood. Even supposing this possible, how 
\yick. Part in. p. 16). The inhabitants of does this account for the similarity of the 
the Polynesian Islands, who are probably of tradition not generally only, but in minute 
Malay origin, especially the Figi islanders, particulars in the remotest parts of the in- 
have distinct accounts of a deluge, in which a habited world ? 

family, eight in number, was saved in a 2. The second question. Was the Deluge 
c (H dw k. 111. 185). Similar tradi- Universal ? has long divided those who be- 
pre 1 d throughout the continent of lieve that it was historically true, and that it is 
A th boriginaJ inhabitants of which correctly related by IMoses. The most literal 
are w ge er lly believed to be all of one interpretation of the language,, especially of 
ock, d by thdr phyacal and Imguistic the vrards, Gen. vii. 19, "all the high hills 
p hai es re by the greatest ethnologists that were under the whole heaven, were 
d h d th the Turanian races of Aaa. covered," would lead to the conviction that 
(See B se Philos. of Univ. Hist.' Vol. 11. it must have been universal. Yet it is cer- 
p. IIS.) In Centra] America, the inhabitants tain, that many, who accept impliciUy the 
of Mexico had paintings representing the De- historical truth of the narrative, believe the 
luge, a man and his wife in a bark or on a inundation to have been partial. Of such 
raft, a mount^n riang above the waters, and we may distinguish two classes of writers, 
birds, the dove, the vulture, &c. taking part ist thoae who think that all the then living 
in the scene. In North America, the Chero- race of man was destroyed; but that those 
kee Indians had a legend of all men destroyed regions of the earth not then inhabited by 
by a deluge, except one family saved in a man were unaffected by the Flood: ind, 
boat, to the building of which they had been those who believe that the Flood swept 
incited by a mysterious dog, which recalls the away only that portion of mankind with 
Indian fable of the friendly fish (see Hard- which the Sacred nanative is chieHy con- 
wick. Pail iir. pp. 161 — 1641. cernedj and which had become corrupted 
Thus among the more civilized countries and vitiated by the promiscuous marriages 
of Europe, and in well nigh every portion of mentioned in ch. vi. i, 1. 
Asia and America, in every different race of In onier to place ourselves in a fair posi- 
mankind, we find traditionary accounts of tlon for judging of these questions, it may be 
this great catastrophe, and of the miraculous well to consider the nature of the narrative, 
deUverance of a single family. The mythical and the common use of language among the 
Interpreters insist, tiiat ever^ nation had its Hebrews. And if we do so carefully, we 
mythic age, its mytHc traditions, and that as shall surely be led to conclude, that the 
we discover the s^ne myth of a deluge in all Deluge is described as from the point of 
oUier nations, we naturally conclude that view of an eye-witness. It has been so much 
the Hebrew narrative is in like manner my- our wont to look on all the early portions of 
thical. But how can it be explained, that in Geneas as a direct revelation from God to 
all parts of the world, people have stumbled Moses, that we rather consider the picture to 
on the same myth! What is there, apart be drawn, if we may speak so, as from the 
from tradition, that so commends the fable of point of view of the Omnipotent. Yet, even 
a Deluge and of the saving of one household if we are right in esteeming all as a simply 
to the imagination and invention of mankind! direct revelation, It may be, that, the rove- 
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laticn was given in prophetic viaoti, and that Noah and denunciation of judgment on man- 
Moses wrote, not merely what he had heard, kind. He describes the building and the 
but also, and rather, wl^t he had seen. But proportions of the ark. He narrates the 40 
we may remember too, that the custom of days of rain and the swelling of the rivers 
Scripture is to refer historical records to the and of the ocean, in the words which most 
evidence of eye-witnesses. This is very much forcibly describe that great catastrophe (Gen. 
thecaseintlieNewTestament. The Apostles vii. ir). He then d^ribes how the waters 
and Evangelists constantly claim to have been prevailed, till the ark was raised 'up and 
present at the scenes which they relate (see floated over them (v. iS). At length, not 
especially Luke i. i, a; Joh, xix. 3;, xxi. 14; only did the ark Boat, but tlie highest hills 
Actsi.3; iCcr.xv.3 — S; aPet.i. 16; I Joh, disappeared (v. 19); nothing was viable 
i. i); and they relate them as those scenes ap- under the whole vault of heaven, but sea and 
peared to them. The baptism of Jesus, tne :ur. The very words are " All the high hills 
transtiguraljon, the walking on the waters, the under the whole heaven were covered." 
multiplying the loaves and fishes, the Cruei- Where the ark was at this time, or where 
fision, the Resurrection, the Ascen^on, the Noah and his family had been dwelling 
tongues of fire at Pentecost, are all simply before, we cannot tell. The country may 
painted as they who were present saw and con- have been mountainous, and so, in order to 
ceivedof them. Andthisisequallytmein the hide the hills from vieiv, the waters must 
Old Testament Take for instance the much have been very deep, or it may have been a 
debated miracle of the sun and the moon plain country, as many think the region 
standing still at the command of Joshua, round about Babylon, with few hills m aght 
The phenomenon is related just as the con- and those not of great altitude ; in which 
tending armies witnessed it. It is not re- case but a moderate depth of water would 
ferred to its natural causes, whatever they have sufficed to cover all the highest hills 
may have been. That mei-ely is related under the whole canopy of heaven. The 
which actually appeared. At Joshua's com- inhabitants of the ark probably tried the 
mand, and of course by Divine intervention, depth of the Deluge by a plumb line, an 
the Sun and the Moon, which would natu- invention surely not unknown to those who 
rally have seemed to describe an arc in the had acquired the arts of working in brass and 
heavens and to descend into the west, theii, iron (ch. iv. 12), and they foilnd a depth of 
on the contraiy, seemed to stand still in the 15 cubits. Then all flesh, all that was on 
midst of heaven. Now just so is the Deluge the dry land, died. And, as the gathering of 
described in Genesis. It is pictured, as it the wateis is thus described, so in ch. viii. 
would have presented itself to the eyes of the subsidence is given in the same simple 
Noah and his family. Moreover, on the graphic style. At length, on a specified day, 
principle just mentioned, it is in the highest the ark rests. It is found that it had strand- 
degree probable, that the description is really ed near to some of the hills in a generally 
that which was given by one of such eye- pMn country, perhaps to the south of Arme- 
witnesses. It would have been very strange nia, perhaps in the north of Palestine, per- 
if no such description had been given and haps somewhere in Peraa, or in India or 
preserved. Shem would almost certainly elsewhere. The waters continually decrease, 
have related it, over and over ag^n, to his it may be the vapodrs also clear off; and at 
children and grand-children. They would length the summits of the surrounding hills 
have treasured it up in their memories and become visible, though the plain country still 
have handed it on. As has been so notori- is Hooded. Noah then sends out the Raven, 
ously the case among later nations (see Max It goes to and fro, but returns no more to 
Mullei*'s 'Sans. Lit.' p. joo) the veiy woi-ds the ark. No account is given of its wander- 
of the original narrative would be carefully ings; what appeais to Noah and his femily 
recorded from lather to so h th la 11 that we learn. So too of the Dove, 
writing or by oral tradition ; d 11 It g es f th and, finding no rest, comes back 
probability, we have in Ge esis th y g O ce more it is sent out. Whither 
Bj'llables jn which the Patria h Sh m d g es one can tell, all that appears is, 
scribed to the ancestors of Abrah th t th t t h found dry land. It brings back 
which he himself had seen, and wl h h n 1 I af in its beak; and Noah judges 
had borne so great part. The D h that th waters were abated. From first to 
rity of the narrative wouM b m last th d scription is iust that which Shem 
aflected by this, than the auth ty f th N h ould have given of all that he had 
Gospel of St Mark is affect d by th p o- h self see . 

bable feet that St Mark relates th t wh h It ^i be the true explanation of the 
St Peter communicated to him is th es It t we may then more readily see 
of his own ocular and au al p h th q lestion of the universality of the 
Let us then view it thus. On f th ight D 1 g ids. The words used may certain- 
human beings saved in the ark It 11 th t 1 th t the Deluge was universal, that it 
'■ ■ " ' ■ IS first God g h Im^, not only all the inhabited parts 
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of Asia, but also Eiirope, Africa, and America, with the ungodly; tliat the inhabited woi-ld 

Australia, New Zealand, and Oceanica: most, was consequently filled with violence, and 

if not all, of which Islands and Continents that God had decreed to destiHiy all niankind, 

were probably then without human Inhabit- except one sdngle family ; that therefore all 

ants. Yet, if only the inhabited world was that portion of the earth, perhaps as yet a 

inundated, and all its inhabitants destroyed ; very small portion, into which niankind had 

the efiect would have been the same to Noah, spread, was overwhelmed by water. The ark 

and would, most likely, have been described was ordained to save the one faithful family ; 

in the same words. The purpose of God and lest that family, on the subsidence of the 

was to sweep away the sinful race of Adam waters, should find the whole country round 

That purpose would have been effected by a them adesert, a p^rofall the beasts of the land 

Deluge, which covered the whole of that andofthefowlsof theidrwerepi-eservedalong 

portion of the globe, which may be called with them, and along with them went forth to 

the cradle of the human race. The words of replenish the now desolated continent. The 

the narrative are perhaps no strongei- than words of Scripture (contirmed as they are by 

would have been naturally used to describe an universal tradition), appear, at least, to 

such a catastrophe. The most striking is mean as much as this. They do not neces- 

the passage, " All the high hills under the sarily mean more, 

whole heaven," ch. vii. jg. But this is no The geological, objections to the history of 
more than such expressions as, " 1 begin to the Deluge are chiefly such as the discovery 
put the dread of thee upon the nations that of loose scoriie on the tops of the extinct vol- 
ai'e under the whole heaven," Deut. il. ij : canoes of Auvergne and Languedoc, the im- 
"all countries came into Egypt to Joseph to possibility of the waters extending to the 
buy corn," Gen. xli. j;: "as the Lord thy height of i; cubits above the mountwns, and 
God liveth, there is no nalion or Idngdom the permanent distribuijon of the animal king- 
whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee, dom over the different parts of the world. 
&c.," I Kings xviii. lo. When the ancients It is said the loose scoria; on the mountains 
spejik of the whole world, they mean at most of Auvergne and Languedoc must have been 
the whole world as known to the ancients, swept away by an universal flood. It is, 
When they speak of the whole heaven, they, however, quite conceivable, even if the Deluge 
mean the whole visible canopy or expanse of extended to those regions and to the to|is of 
the sky; and so, when they speak of the eartli, those hills, that the gradual lise and subsi- 
the land, the dry ground, they mean at times dence of the waters may liave left there re- 
very limited portions indeed of the earth's mains of volcanic action, which are not so 
Eurfece. The strictest interpretation of the light as has been asserted, almost untouched 
record, according to (he habit of speech The difficulty in concdving of the waters 
among Semitic nations, will allow us to un- riang 15 culiits above the highest mountains 
derstand that a Deluge prevailed, estenave is a difficulty hi the mind of the objector, not 
enough to destroy all the living race of man, in the text of Scripture, which nowheie 
and to cover with water the whole visible fece spealfS of such a rise. {See the earlier part of 
of nature. It is another question, wliether this note.) Thepossibility of vegetation sm- 
we may admit, that any portion of the human viving has been considered in the note on ch. 
race, except the Hght persons miraculously viii. 11. The most seiious difficulty in con- 
preserved, can have escaped. Some suppose ceiving of a Flood universal (not only to tlie 
the descendants of Cain to have peopled world inhabited by man, but to the whole 
China, and not to have been involved in the surface of the glot«) is in the history of the 
Deluge, which, in their belief, was sent on distribulion of Uie animal kingdom. For ex- 
purpose to destroy those apostate and dege- ample, the animals now living in South 
nerate Sethites, who had defiled the chosen America and in New Zealand ai-e of the same 
race by intermarrying with unbelievers, type as the fossil animals which lived and died 
Others think that the Nephiiim of Numb, there before the creation of man. Is it con- 
xiii. 33 were descendants of the Nephiiim of ceivable that all should have been gathered 
Gen. ri. 4, who must therefore have survived together from their original habitats into 
tlie Deluge. Others again, as the authors the ark of Noah and have been afterwards 
of 'The Genesis of the Earth and Man,' redistributed to their respective homes? The 
and of ' Adam and the Adamites,' suppose difficulty, however, vanishes entirely, if the 
that there was a pre-Adamite race of men, sacred narrative relates only a submeraon of 
and that the history in Genesis relates only the human race and of its then dwelling-place, 
the fortunes of the Adamites, having no re- a sense of that narrative, which exact criti- 
feience to the rest. Without pronouncing cism shews to be posable, perhaps even the 
too hastily on any fair inference from the most probable, irrespective of all questions of 
words of Scripture, we may reasonably say, natural science. The cavils against the singis 
that their most natural inteipretation is, that window, the proportions of the ark, &c. 
the whole race of man had become grievously have been considered in their respective places, 
corrupted, since the faithful liad intermingled The peculiar unfairness of the objections 
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urged J3 to be found, not so much in the ob- 
jections themselves, as hi the insisting at the 
same time on an interpretation of tlie Scrip- 
ture narrative, on principles which would not 
be applied to any other history whatever. 
Not only are we required to expound ancient 
and Eastern phraseology with the cold exs.'t- 
ness applicable only to the tongues of Nor- 
thern Europe, but moreover to adhere to all 
the interpretations of past uncritical ages, to 
believe ttiat there was but a single window in 
the ark, that the ark stranded on the top of a 
mountain, within sight of which it very pro- 
bably never sailed, that the waters of the 
Flood rose three, or even five miles above the 
sea level, and oUier prodigies, which the sa- 
cred text, even in its most natural signifi- 
cance, nowhere either asserts or implies. 

If it be inquired, why it pleased God to 
save man and beast in a huge vessel, instead 
of leaving them a refuge on high hills or in 
some other sanctuary, we perhaps inquire in 



vain. Yet surely we can see, that the great 
moral leson and the great spiritual truths 
exhibited in the Deluge and the ark were 
well worth a signal departure from the com- 
mon course of nature and Providence. The 
judgment was far more marked, the deli- 
veiance far more manifestly Divine, than they 
would have been, if hills or trees or caves 
had been the shelter provided fiw those to be 
saved. The great prophetic fbrepicturing of 
salvation from a flood of sin by Christ and 
in the Church of Christ ivould have lost all 
its beauty and symmetry, if mere earthly 
refuges had been sufficient for deliveranc.?. 
As it is, the history of Noah, next after tht 
history of Christ, is that which perhaps most 
forcibly arrests our thoughts, impresses our 
consciences and yet revives our hopes. It 
was a judgment signally executed at the 
time. It is a lesson deeply instructive for ail 



CHAPTER IX. 

I GoH hlessah Noah. 4 Blood and murder are 
farbiddm. 8 God'' s covenant, iisigmfifdby 
t/te rain/rma. 1 8 Noa/i rephniskilh the iBerld, 
10 flantslh a vineyard, 1 1 is drunien, and 
ineckedofMsson, iicurstth Canaan, i6ileis- 
ethShem,%T prayethfaryapheth, i^anddieth. 

AND God blessed Noah and his 
x\_ sons, and said unto them, ""Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth. 



2 And the fear of you and the 
dread of you shall be upon every beast 
of the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the air, upon all that movcth upon the 
earth, and upon all the lishes of the 
sea ; into your hand are they delivered. 

3 Every moving thing that liveth 
shall be meat for you; even as the 
*green herb have I given you alP' 
things. 



Chap. IX. 1. And God hkssid Noah, &c.] 
Noah, now become the second head of the 
human family, receives a biesang, the formei- 
part of which is but 1 lepetition of the bless- 
in? first pronounced on Adam, ch 1 iZ 
i he sin of man had frustrated the intent 
of the first blesang The earth hid been 
lilled w ith licentiousness ind v lolence fatal 
to the increibc of mankind and at length 
bimgnig down a judgment which swept all 
but one (amil; awaj Now all begins ai ew 
and God repeats the promise of fecundity, 
which sin had made of none effect. 

2. the fear of you end the dread of foii\ 
The small remnant of mankind just rescued 
from the Deluge might have perished from 
the attacks of wild beasts, which had pro- 
bably been young and tame in the ark, but 
were now adult or adolescent and returning 
to their own wild natures. The assurance 
given in this verse was therefore a very need- 
ful comfbi-t to Noah and his family. 

3, Eirery mo-v'mg thing that liiieth ihaU 
be meat for yBii\ In the primal blessing (ch. 
i. aS, ay, 30) there had been mention of 



man's supremacy and power over the infi;rior 
animals. It lii been a question whether 
there liad been a permission of animal food 
t Th 1 st ei-sal p f th 

ts was tl t ly eg tabi f od as 
tl p m t ed d f w mbt that 

m t p b bly th arly 

warm d g 11m d tl t 

som t th East t 

t d d h 1 by p g 

si 11 be h mredip sed 



h ed 



t.bl d I. 



It 



h 



tl 
a d th t there 1 



fi 1 h p d ttl k pt 
Ik d ool d lai f 



h-e 



Wh th th t had b 
c d d t fr th first t hk ly 

thths'hfd dsa Bd beep, 1 k 
Abel, who kept cattle, like Jabal, or who 
handled instruments of bronze and iron, like 
Tubal C^n, would in the coui-se of time 
have learned the use of animal food. If so, 
we may consider the words of this verse as 
to the infirmiljes or the neces- 
ikind, couplwi with restrictions, 
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.17. 4 'But fltsh with the life thereof, 
■which Is the blood thereof, shall ye 

5 And surely your blood of your 
lives will I require ; at the hand of 
every beast will I require it, and at 
the hand of man ; at the hand of 
every man's brother will I require the 

„ ,5. life of man. 

6 ■'Whoso sheddeth man's blood, 
"" by man shall his blood be shed: ''for 

''■ '' in the image of God made he man. 



7 And you, be ye fruitful, and 
multiply; bring forth abundantly in 
the earth, and multiply therein. 

8 fl And God spake unto Noah, 
and to his sons with him, saying, 

9 And I, behold, I establish my 
covenant with you, and with your 
seed after you) 

10 And with every living creature 
that is with you, of the fowl, of 
the cattle, and of every beast of the 
earth with you; from all that go 



4t. ^esb with the life thereof] Btashi and 
some other Jewish commentatoi s understind 
a prohibition of tlie practice of eating flesh 
cut from the living animal and so Luther 
translated, "the tlesh whit-h yet h^es in its 
blood." The monstrous wickedness of the 
Antediluvians, by which the earth was hlled 
with violence, may haie taken this form 
among otliers; and these words without doubt 
condemn hy implication all such fiendish 
cruelty. They pi-ohibit also the re\olting 
custom of eating raw flesh for cnili/alion 
is ever to be a handmaid to religion But 
over and ■ above all this, there :s reference to 
that shedding of blood, or pouring out of 
life, which formed so great a part of t\ ptcal 
sacriUce, and which had its full signifiLance 
in that pouring out of the soul unto death, 
which won for man the resurrection to eter- 
nal life. We need not look for any scientific 
esplanation of the connection between life 
and blood here, or in the subsequent legal 
enactments (e.g. Lev. iii. 17, vii. ^6, xvii. 10; 
t Sam. xiv. 31; Ez. XKxiii. jj). The anciaits 
no doubt generally believed the blood to be 
the seat of the life; but it is also literally 
true, that the bedding of blood is equivalent 
to the destruction of life; and so in these 
early injunctions the God of mercy taught 
the value not only of human, but of all 
animal bring, and along with the forbidding 
of manslaughter forbade wanton cruelty and 
indifference to the sufferings of His brute 



6. And surely your blaod of jour livej loill 
J require, 8:c.] There have been many pro- 
posed translations of this verse. The A.V., 
which accords with the moat important an- 
dent veraons, no doubt gives the true mean- 
ing. "The blood of your lives" probably 
signifies " your life blood." Under the law 
the ox that gored was to be kUled (Ex.xxi, 
a8), which seems a comment on this passage. 
In Ps. ix. ri God is said to be the requirer 
of blood, a phrase idwitijr.I with that made 



6 riioia sheddeth man's blooiTj Here the 
mannei in which God will require the blood 
ot tlie murdered man is specified. There 
shall be a legal retribution, life for life. 

/o. /B the image of God mwk he man] 
The slaughter of brute animals was per- 
mitted though wanton cruelty towards them 
pas forbidden; but man was made in the 
image of God, and to destroy man's Ule has 
in it the an of sacrilege. Moreover, the 
image of God implies the existence of a per- 
sonal moral, and tlierefore, in the creature, 
a respon^ble will. Though the holiness, 
which was part of the hkeness, was lost in 
the fall, still the pei-sonality and the moral 
being remained. To destroy the life of such 
an one 13 therefore to cut short his time of 
probation, to abridge his day of grace, to 
step in between him and his moral Governor, 
to Irustiate, as far as may be, God's purposes 
of love and mei-ey to his soul. Hence Uie 
sin of murder is the greatest vurong which 
man can do to his bi-other man ; perhaps also 
the greatest insult which man can offer to 
Him who is the loving F^er of all men. 
The Jews held that there were seven pre- 
cepts given to Noah, wliich were binding on 
all mankind, to be observed by proselytes of 
the gate and by pious Gentiles, viz. abstinence 
from murder, from eating the flesh of living 
animals, from blasphemy, idolatry, incest, 
theft, and the sutmiission to constituted au- 
thority; the first two and the last ai-e ex- 
pressly enjoined in the words recorded in 
this chapter, the other four result from the 
dictates of natural religion. 

9. / establish my covenant ivith you, and 
•uiithyour seed after you~\ A new covenant is 
now made with all the human beings rescued 
from the flood, and through them even with 
the beasts of the field, that there should not 
agam be a flood to destroy all flesh. This, 
perfiaps, more than any othei- part of the 
history, seems to prove that the Deluge ex- 
tended at least to the desti-uction of all the 
then living race of man. 

10. from all that go out of the ark, to 
™fry icast of the earth] An idiomatic ex- 
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out of the ark, to eveiy beast of the 
earth, 

11 And-^I will establish my cove- 
nant with you ; neither shall al! flesh 
be cut off any more by the waters of 
a flood ; neither shall there any more 
be a flood to destroy the earth. 

12 And God said, This Is the 
token of the covenant which I make 
between me and you and every liv- 
ing creature that Is with you, for per- 
petual generations ; 

13 I do set my bow in the cloud, 
and it shall be for a token of a cove- 
nant between me and the earth. 

14 ^Anc! it shall come to pass, 
when I bring a cloud over the earth, 
that the bow shail be seen in the 

15 And I will remember my cove- 
nant, which is between me and you 
and every living creature of all flesh ; 
and the waters shall no more become 
a flood to destroy all flesh. 



16 And the bow shall be in the 
cloud ; and I will look upon it, that 
I may remember the everlasting cove- 
nant between God and every living 
creature of all fltah that is upon the 

17 And God said unto Noah, 
This is the token of the covenant, 
which I have established between 
me and all flesh that is upon the 

18 fl And the sons of Noah, that 
went forth of the ark, were Shem, 
and Ham, and Japheth : and Ham is 
the father of 'Canaan. 'i 

19 These are the three sons of'^" 
Noah; and of them was the whole 
earth overspread. 

20 And Noah began tt> be an hus- 
bandman, and' he planted a vine- 

21 And he drank of the wine, and 
was drunken ; and he was uncovered 
within his tent. 



pi-essioii, signifying that the covenant shall 
extend not only to those that go out of the 
ark, but also to every beast of the earth. 
Not only those preserved in the ark, but all 
other animals are to be intei-ested in this pro- 
mise. From which we can hardly feil to 
infer that the destruction of the lower animals 
was confined to a certain district, and not 
general throughout the earth. 

13. I do lit mj io^w in tl/e clovd'\ Lit. 
I have Bat Hy bow. The covenant was 
an universal covenant ; the sign of the cove- 
nant was therefore to be one viable to ail 
nations, and intelligible to all minds. It 
appears at first sight as if the words of the 
sacred record implied that this was the first 
rainbow ever seen on earth. But it would 
be doing no violence to the text to believe, 
that the rainbow had been already a liraiiliar 
aght, but that it was newly constituted the 
sign or token of a Covenant, just as after- 
wards the femiliar rite of baptism and the 
customary lise of bread and wine were by 
our Blessed Lord ordained to be the tokens 
and pledges of the Ne^v Covenant in Christ 
between His Heavenly Father and every 
Christian soul. 

30. Noah began ta he an husbandman^ 
Husbandi7 had Deen much used before the 
flood; but now there was a new condition of 
the earth, and all was, as it were, begun 
again. As an incuraon of barbarians has 
(rften swept away the civilization of a whole 



the liood had reduced 
mankind almost to the amplicity of the days 
of Adam. Still, without doubt, many of the 
inventions of the antediluvian race would 
have been preserved by the femily of Noah; 
and probaWy among the rest the cultivation 
of the vine. 

21. bs drank of Ibe ivrnc] Many have 
supposed that Noah was the discoverer of 
the art of making wine, and even that he 
vras the great planter of the vine. So they 
have palliated his feult by asci-ibing it to 
ignorance of the effects of wine. It is hardly 
probable that, with all the difficulties of his 
new position, Noah should have invented fer- 
mentation. More likely Is it, that the inge- 
nious and intemperate descend^its of Cain 
had long before discovered it. Noah may 
have been but little used to strong drink, and 
hence may not have known that it would so 
soon overcome him ; yet we may well follow 
the wisdom of Calvin, and say, " Leaving all 
this in uncertianty, let us learn from Ni^'s 
intemperance how foul and detestable a vice 
drunkenness is." The Holy Scriptures never 
conceal the sins even of God's greatest saints, 
and the sins of saints are sure to meet with 
chastisement Noah's piety is plainly recorded. 
It is also plainly recorded that he fell into 
sin, whether partly of ignorance or wholly of 
infirmity; that sin brought with it shame, 
and, as js so often found, was the occasion of 
sin to others, and led on to consequences 
disasti-ous to the descendants of all those who 
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22 And Ham, the fatherof Canaan, 
saw the nakedness of his father, and 
told his two brethren without. 

23 And Shem and Japheth took, a 
garment, and laid /( upon both their 
shoulders, and went backward, and 
covered the nakedness of their father; 
and their faces ixere backward, and 
they saw not their father's naked- 
ness. 



24 And Noah awoke from his wine, 
and knew what his younger son had 
done unto him. 

25 And he said, CuKed be Canaan ; 
a servant of servants shall he.be unto 
his brethren. 

26 And he said, Blessed he the 
Lord God of Shem; and Canaan J^ 
shall be "his servant. f^ 

27 God shall "enlarge Japheth, and « 



n \Tif degree shared n the gu it'of t Noah 
sinned Han sinned perhips too Canaan 
s ned So th -e ^s a h r tif,e of sorrow- 
to the descend-j ts t Noah o Ve line of 
Ham, to the d-sce dants ot !lan tlie line 
ot Canaan 

22 Ham the father of Canaan] The 

g -eat diftic,ulty n this 1 story is tl at Ham 
ippear- to ha\e s n el and Canaan s curs- 
ed. Some see n th s s nply tl e visiting 
ot tl e s ns of the fithers on the r children. 
B t then why only on one ot tho=p children \ 
A propriety has been discovered in the curse 
on Canaan, as he was Ham's youngest son, 
just as Ham was the youngest son of Noah. 
Yet this is all gratuitous and without autho- 
rity from tlie text of Scripture. It has been 
tiiought, once more, that Noah's prophecy ex- 
tended to all the posterity of Ham, but that 
only that portion which affected Canaan was 
preserved by Moses, in order to animate the 
Israelites in their wai-s against the Canaanites ; 
others again have conjectured, that in the 
prophecy of Noah, instead of " cursed be 
Canaan," we ought to read, " cursed be Ham 
the faOier of Canaan," but such conjectures, 
without authoiity of IVISS. are quite inadmis- 
sible. The extreme brevity of the narrative 
renders it impossible to espMn it fully. No- 
thing is said, save only that Ham saw. his 
father naked, and then told his brethren. We 
are even left to infer that he told this seoff- 
ingly; but for the curse that follows, 



him S meth g therefore there plainly is, 

h h eq es t be supplied in ordei- fully 

t I up th bscurity. Yet this cannot 

w b d sc ed Conjecture only is pos- 

O E m t as a tradition among the 
J , th. t C firat saw the sliame of his 

grandfather and told it to his father. In that 
case, it may have been that the chief an lay 
with Canaan, and hence that he especially in- 
herited the curse. Many commentators have 
adopted this opinion, and it would certainly 
solve most of the difficulty. 

24. Jlij j'Bunsfr icn] Ham is always 
named second among the sons of Noah ; but 
Vol. I. 



it has someljmes been thought, that Japheth 
was the eldest and Ham the youngest, the 
order being changed for the sake of putting 
first Shem, who was the progenitor of the 
chosen seed. Yet many writers of great au- 
thority, botli Jewish and Christian, under- 
stand by the term here used, "hb younger 
(lit little) son," not his son Ham, but his 
grandson Canaan. (So Levi Ben Gerson, 
Abenezra, Theodoret, Procopius, Joseph Sca- 
Hger, &c,). This would correspond with the 
ti-adition mentioned by Origen (see last note), 
that the an jf Ham was shared by Canaan, 
or perhaps that Canaan was the guilty per- 
son, his lather only not having condemned, 
but rather joined in his wickedness. 

25. Caned ie Canaaa, &c.] In the patri- 
archal ages, when there was no regular order 
of priests or prophets, the head of the femily 
was the priest, and these blesangs and curses 
spake they not of themselves, but being high 
priests they prophesied. Yet we tan hardly 
fail to see also in these historiea a lesson, that 
a parent's blessing is to be valu«l, a parent's 
cuise to be dreaded. 

36. Bhsed be the Lord God of She»i\ 
The piophccy here assumes the form of a 
thanksgiving to God, from whom all holy 
deares and good counsels come, and ivho had 
put into the heart of Shem to act piously. At 
the same time, it is clearly implied, tliat the 
Lord, JEHOVAH, should be very specially 
the God of Shem, which was fulfilled in the 
selection of the descendants of Abraham to 
be the peculiar people of God. 

Canaan jhall be hU jei-vant"] Noah fore- 
tells the subjugation of the land of Canaan 
by the people of Israel, when the Canaanites 
should become servants of the descendants of 

27. God shall enlarge Japhethi There is 
a paronomasia on the name Japheth, which 
probably signifies "enlarged." The Hebrew 
word " shall enlarge" is, neglecting tlie vowel 
points, letter for letter the same as the word 
Japheth. The prophecy looked forward to 
the wide territoi"y which was assigned to the 
descendants of Japheth, reaching from India 
and Persia in the East to the remotest boun- 
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he shall dwdi in the tents of Sheni; 
and Canaan shall be his 



CHAPTER X. 



28 ^ And Noah lived afrer the i T!^ gextrfhus cf Mesh. 2 
pkdk. 6 Tht sons of Hmn 



1\ oft 



flood three hundred and fifty years. ^.tm^J-Z '""^ThiZ 

29 And all the days of Noah were 
nine hundred and fifty years; and he 

daries of Europe in the West, and now How fully all these predictions have been 

qireading over Ameiica and Ausljaiia. carried out in the history o£ Asia, Europe 

and be iball dwell in the tents of Shem] and Africa, hardly need be said. 
(j) The Targum of Onkelos, Philo, Theo- 33. ^^ ffg^b li-ned, &c.l These two 

doret and some other interpreters, Jewish and veises seem the natural conclusion of ch. v. 

Christian, understood He i.e. God, shall dvrell but are disjoined from it in order to insert 

among the descendants of Shem." (1) Many the history of the life of Noah, 
more, (e.g. Calvin, Bochart, Rosenm., Tuch, 

Del., Reinke, Kril), following the Targum of Chai'. X. 1. Notu these are the generu- 

the Pseudo- Jonathan, consider Japheth to be (ioiJ] From the history of Noah the sacred 

the subject of the proportion. Jonathan's para- narrative proceeds to the genealogy of the 

phrase is " The sons of Japheth shall he pro- sons of Noah. It is admitted on all hands 

selyted and dwell in the schools of Shem," that there e):ists no more interesting record, 

and the majority of Christian interpretei-s un- ethnological and geographical, independently 

derstood the prophecy to be amilar to that of its Saiptural authority, 
in Isai. Ix. 3, j, " Gentiles shall come to thy The genealogy traces the origin of all na- 

light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising tions from a single pair. The human race de- 

. ..the abundance of tlie sea shall be converted scended from Adam had been destrtiyed by 

unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall the flood, with the exception of Noah and 

come unto thee." Nearly all those nations his family. Though it is quite possible to 

whose history and language shew Uiem to he interpret the Unguage cf the sacred narrative 

Japhetic have been converted to a belief in conastently with the belief that the Deluge 

the religion of the God of Shem, which has was not universal, it at least appears most 

long been the religion of all Europe, and probable that the man-inhabited world was 

which is now making way even among the submerged. And again, alUiough some have 

Aryan races of Asia. (3J It has been sug- contended that the different races of man are 

gested by some, though with little ground of so dissdmilar, that they must have descended 

probability, that instead of "tents of Shem," from different primitive stocks; yet the ia- 

we shouki render "tents of renown," the taber- quiries of naturaiists and physiologists at pre- 

nacles of Japheth being spoken of as famous sent tend rather tu diminish than to increase 

and illustrious. Of the three interpretations, the number of distinct species, both in the 

(2) maybepronouncedsomewhalconfidently animal and the vegetable world, iuid so to 

to he the true. By that the continuity of mate it even the more cert^n that human 

the whole prophecy is preserved. The fii-st beings constitute but one species deducible 

part, V. zj, refers only to the descendants of from a angle pair. The same anatomical 

Ham and Canaan, The second is the blessing structure, especially of the skull and brM, 

on Shem, with a repetition of the condem- the same intellectual capacities, though differ- 

nation of Canaan. The third is the blessing entiy developed in different nations, the same 

on Japheth, concluding also with the condem- general duration of life, the same liability to 

nation of Canaan. disease, the same avei-age temperature of the 

The prophecy then embraces the following body, the same normal frequency of the pulse, 

particulars; i. That tiie world should he the fruitful intennarriage of all races, and 

divided among the descendants of Noah, but that with no inSinctive natural repugnances, 

that Japheth should have the largest portion are manifest indications of an unity of species 

for his inheritance. 1. That the descendants (Del.). From the time of Blumenbach (whose 

of Shem should preserve the knowledge of the book 'De natune generis humani unitate' is 

true God, and he specially chosen to be His still a standard work on this subject) down to 

Inheritance and His peculiar people. 3. That the prraentda^, the most eminent phyaologists 

the descendants of Japheth should ultimately agree in considering these and similar ai^u- 

dwell in the tents of Shem, that is, according ments well nigh concluave in fevour of the, 

to Jewish interpretation, should learn from unity of the human race. (Consult especially 

tiie descendants of Shem the knowledge of the Prichard, 'Phys. HisL of Mankind;' Smyth, 

true God. 4. That Canaan, and perhaps other 'Unity of Human Race;' Quatretages,'L'unit£ 

Hamitic nations, should be depressed and dei'especehumaine,'andhisreporton'Aiithro- 

-educed to a condition of sei-vltude. pulugie'). To these physiological 
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Ham, and Japheth : and unto them and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, 
were sons born after the flood. and Tubal, and Mcshcch, and Ti- 

'■ 2 "The sons of Japheth; Gomer, ras. 



tions we may now add the evidence to be de- 
rived from human language. " It was a pro- 
found saying of William Humboldt, that 
man is man only by means of speech, but that 
in order to invent speech, he must be man al- 
ready" (Lyell, 'Antiquity of Man,' 468). 
This alone is an argument for the unity of 
that race which is distingiushed from all other 
animals by the possesion of articulate lan- 
guage. But, moreover, the greatest ph'lolo- 
gists of the present day seem to be appr h 
ing the conclusion that the evidence of 
parative grammar, so far as it goes, is 
vour of the original unity of human langu 
"One of the grandest results of modern 
jiarative philology has been to shew tba 



and %ve may say, enlarging this view, al 
guages of the earth— are but scattered indica- 
tions of that primitive state of human intel- 
lect, and more particularly of the imitative 
6culty, under the higher excitement of poeti- 
cal inspiration, in which the language origi- 
nated, and with which every language remains 
connected, as well through the physiological 
unity of the human race, as through the his- 
torical unity of the family to which it 



i Dr Meyer: and Pro£ Max Muler 
says, " These tvvo points Comparative Ph o 
logy has gained, (i) Nothing necess tales 
the adnussion of dilfcrent independent beg n 
nings for the material elements of the T ra 
nian, Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech, 
nay, it is poswble even now to point out radi- 
cals, which, under various changes and dis- 
guises, have been current in these three 
branches ever smce their first separation, (1) 
Nothing necessitates the admission of different 
beginnings for the formal elements of the Tu- 
ranian, Semitic, andAryan brandies of speech; 
and though it is impossible to derive tlie 
Aryan system of grammar from the Semitic, 
or the Semitic from the Turanian, we can 
perfectly understand how, either through in- 
dividual influences, or by the wear and tear 
of grammar in its own continuous worhing, 
the different systems of grammar of Asia and 
Europe may have been pi-oduced" (Mas 
Mtiller, BU. pp. 470, 480). Once more, al- 
though it may not be posable amply to as- 
agn all Semitic tongues to the deseendants of 
Shem. Aryan to the descendants of Japhet, 
and Turanian to the descendants of Ham; it 
is still obseivable that comparative philology 
seems to have reduced all languages to three 
distinct stocks, even tie rapid degeneracy of 
barbarian dialects not wholly obscuring their 
relationship to one of these three iamilies. 



This is the more to be noticed, when we 
learn that in savage tribes those who speak 
the same dialect will sometimes, by separa- 
tion and estrangement, become in the course 
of a single generation unintelligible to each 

Certain rules are to he observed for the 
clearing up of some difficulties in the gene- 
alogy of this chapter. I. Though some no- 
tice may be taken of the progenitora of all 
t naturally those families, more or 
ess ected with the Hebrews, are the 

g elt upon, 5, Whereas all are said 

settled and dispersed themselves 
ft r femilies in their nations," it will 

ppe h t only the larger division by na- 
raced in the case of more remote 
pe p es, hereas those related to or border- 
ing on the Hebrews are traced both according 
to the wider diviaon of nations, and the 
narrower oi familiei. 3. Although the first 
diviaon of tlie earth is spoken of as made in 
the time of Peleg, and some femilies may be 
traced no farther than up to the time of such 
division, yet tlie developement of those more 
specially treated of is Drought down to tlie 
t' e of Moses. 4. For none, however, must 
ve seek a very remote settlement, as the 
o g na dispersion could not have extended sc 



s then 



■s of n 



o tr bes appear to be sLibstituted for the 
ames of ndividuals, such as the Jebusite, the 
H v te he Arkite &C., very probably also such 
as K tt m Dodanim, Mizraim ike; and even 
perhaps Aram, Canaan and the like. This 
may be accounted for in more than one way. 
The pui"pose of the sacred writer was to 
trace nations and families, rather than to give 
a history of individuals, and he therefore 
speaks of nations known by name to the 
Israelites as begotten by (/.rr. descended from) 
certain patriarchs, in preference to tracing 
their descent through unknown individuals. 
Perhaps too individual patriai-chs and proge- 
nitors had become known by tradition to 
posterity, not by their own original names, 
but by the name of the place they had settled 
in, or by the name of the tribe which they 
had founded and ruled. The origin of 
names is often very obscure, and it has been 
common in most rude societies for persons to 
be called after places or properties. It is 
quite posdble that even the very earliest patri- 
archs, as. Shem, Ham and Japheth, Canaan 
and the like, may have been known in after 
ages by names which adhered to them 
through evepls in their history or places 
where they had f.xed themselves. Thus 
Shem may have been the man of )-aine, the 
most l■eno»^]ed of Noah's sons, Ham, the 
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3 And the 



5 of Gomer; Ash- kenazj and RLphath,an(l Togarmah. 



man who settled in the nuarm regions of 
Africa, Japheth the father of the/oir people of 
Europe, or perhaps the man whose descend- 
ants spread abroad more widely than the 
rest, Canaan a.gain may have been the dwell- 
er in fo™ lands, while jtrom may have derived 
a title from having chosen the high lands for 
his home. This theovy, if trne, would not 
interfere with the historical character of this 
Chapter ; especially if we consid^ that He- 
brew may not have been the primitive tongue, 
in which case all these names must either 
have been translations of the original names, 
or names by which the bearers had become 
known to posterity. "We have many ex- 
amples in Scripture of persons changing their 
names or adopting new names from events 
in their history, e.g. Abram changing into 
Abraham ; Esau to Edom ; Jacob to Israel ; 
Saul to Paul, &c., &c. The whole number 
of femilies noticed in this chapter amounts to 
70; but it is to be observed that in some 
cases the descent is traced only to the grand- 
sons, in other cases to the great grandsons 
of Noali: in the family of Shem only, the 
ancestor of the Hebrews, the descent is 
traced through ax generations. 

2. Japbuth'] It is doubtful whether Ja- 
pheth was the eldest or the second son of 
Noah, see in v. ai. He is generally men- 
tioned last in order, Shem, Ham and Japheth, 
but from ix. 14, it is genei-ally inferred that 
Ham was the youngest. In this genealogy he 
occurs first, the reason being probably this; 
Shem is i-esei-ved to the last that his descent 
may be traced to a greatei" length, and Ham 
last but one, because his descendants were 
those most closely connected with the de- 
scendants of Shem. The etymology of the 
name Japheth should seem from ix. 17 to be 
from the root Fatbah, to extend. But the 
language in ix. 27, may be only an example 
of the jiaronomaaa so common in Hebrew 
poetry; and Gesenius, Knobel and othei-s 
prefer to derive from Yaphah, to be fair, from 
the fair complexion of Japheth and his de- 
scendants. 

Gamer'] Josephus ('Ant.' 1. 7) says that 
Gomer was the ancestor of those whom the 
Greeks called Galatians, who were formerly 
called Gomarites. The descendants of Gomer 
have accordingly been generally^ identified with 
the Celtic race called in the time of Homer 
Cimmerii, who are first knovm as inliabiting 
the Chersonesus Taurica, which still re- 
t^ns the name Crimea. (See Herod- iv. 12, 
45. jEsch. 'Prom,' v. 729.) The relation of 
Gomer to Magog and Madal corresponds 
with the original juxtaposition of the Cimme- 
rians to the Scythians and Medes, the Cim-, 
merians dwelling first on the confines of 
Asia and Eurape. Being driven thence by 



the Scythians in the reign of Cyaxares, they 
made an irruption into Asia Minor, from 
which they were driven back again by 
Alyattes. Thrir name, which then nearly 
disappears in Asia, is recognized again m the 
Cimhri, who occupied the Gimbrian Cher- 
sonesus and other parts of the North of 
Europe, and in the great Celtic tribe of 
Cymry, the ancient inhabitants of Britain 
and the present inhabitants of Wales. 

Magog"] Thestatement of Josephus ('Ant.' 
I. 6), that the descendants of Magog were 
the Scythians is generally accepted as true. 
In Ezelc xxxviii. 1, 14 ; xxxix. i, 6, we find 
Magog as the name of a people inhabiting 
"the sides of the North" closely connected 
with Mcshech, the Moschi, and Tubal, the 
Tibarenes, witli a prince named Gog, liaving 
hoises and armed with bows, which corre- 
sponds with the local portion and military 
habits of the Scythians. The Scythians, ac- 
cording to their own traditions, lived first in 
Asia near the river Araxes, afterwards they 
possessed the whole country to the ocean and 
the lake M:EOtis, and the rest of Uie plain to 
the river Tanais (Diod. Sic 11. 3). Herodotus 
(i. 103 — ^io6J relates their descent upon 
Media, and Egypt, till they were surprised 
and cut off at a feast by Cyaxares. From 
their intermixture with the Medes, the Sar- 
matians appear to have arisen, and from them 
the K-ussiaus. See Knobel. 

Mada!\ The Medes were called Mada 
by themselves, as appears from the arrow- 
headed inscrijrtions, changed in the Semitic 
to Madai, and by the Greeks to Medoi. 
They dwelt to the S. and S. W. of the Cas- 
pian, and coming over to Europe in small 
parties mingled with the Scythians, whence 
sprang the Sarmatians. 

Ja-vanl From Javan was " Ionia and the 
whole Hellenic people" (Jos. 'Ant.' i, 6^. 
Cp. Is. Ixvi, 19, Ezek. xxvn. 13, Daniel viii. 
21, where Alexandei- is called king of Javan ; . 
Joel ill. 6, where "the sons of the Javanites" 
are put for the Grecians UiUs 'A-x^iav), Zech. 
ix. 13. Greece is called Ionia m Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and Yuna in a CunHfbrm in- 
scription at Persepolis (Gesen. s.v.). The 
lonians were the most Eastern of the Hel- 
lenic races, and so were the best known to 
the Asiatics. The com-se of migration had 
evidentiy been from Ionia to Attica and other 
parts of Greece. 

T«in/, and Mesbecb] These names con- 
stantly occur together; see Ezek. xxvii. 13, 
xxxii. 26, xxxviii. 2, 3, xxxix. 1 ; where we 
find them joined with the invading army of 
Gog and Magog, and going with Javan to 
Tyre to purchase slaves and vessels of brass. 
Meshcch is by Josephus said to be the father 
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V. 4-] GENESIS. X. 8 

+ Ar.d tie sonsof Javan; EHshah, and Tarshish, Kittim, aiid Dodaiiim. 

of the Cappadociar.s, who had, he telis us, Tanais. Knobel conjectures that the Celts 

a city called Maiaeiia, and to Tubal he or Gauls were the descendants of Riphath, 

traces the Iberians who dwelt between the and that they first lived near the Carpa- 

Euxine and the Caspian. Later writers hate thians, which he identifies with the Montes 

long identified Meshech with the Moschi, in- Riph^i, 

liabiianCsof theMoschian mountainsbetween Tagamia/i] Mentioned again Ez. xxviL 

Armctia, Iberia and Colchis. Bochart was 14, xxxviii. 6. Josephus identifies with the 

the first to identify Tubal with the Tibareni, Phrygians, Bochart with the Cappadodans. 

who dwelt on the Sonthem shore of die Eux- Michaelis, and after him most modems, pre- 

ine towards the E^st and near to the Moschi. fer the Armenians; so Rosenm., GeseoT 

Knobei considers the Tibareni to be con- Winer, Knobel, &c. The Armenians them- 

nected with the Iberians: Tubal= Tibar= selves traced their origin to Haic the son of 

Iber. Thogoreii or Thorgau (Mos. Choren. i. 4, 

Tir^J Josephus identifies the descendants § 9)- Ezekiel(xxYii._i4) attributes to To- 
of Tir^ with the Thracians. So Jerome, f""^ SJ^^ '^^,*^ '".^f^j ""^.S^rabo 
the Targnms, and most modern commenta- (''■■ 'S'J ?) speaks of the Amienians as 
toi^ The Get* and Daci, north of the famous for breeding horses.^ Modern philo- 
Danube. belonged to the Thracian stock, logists consider the Armenian asan Aryan 
According to Grimm and some other au- "' ^°^'"^^'^^^ lan^ge which corre- 
thorities, the Get* were the ancestors of the ^P°"<1^ "'''^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^"^ Japheth. 
Goths, which would immediately connect the 4. Jid the jorts ofjavmt; Eihbah\ Eze- 
Thraeian and Teutonic races together. The kiei (kkviL 7) mentions the isles of Elishah 
eliief reason, however, for eonsddering Tiras as tliose whence the Tynans obtained their 
the ancestor of tlie Thracians seems to be the purple and scarlet Some of the Targums 
similarity of the names. Accordingly other identify with Hellas, b which they are fol- 
resemblances have been found. Tuch for m- lowedbyMiehaelis, Rosenm., and others. Jo- 
stance is in favour of the Tyrseni or Tyi*- sephusf'Ant.'i. 6) identifies with the ^olians, 
rheni, which is the view adopted by Knobel. Bo- 
chart preferred the Peloponnesus, which was 
^ 8. thi sans of Gomsv Asbkena^ There famous for its purple dye, and of ^vhich the 
IS httle to guide us to the identification of ^.^ important district was called Elis 
Ashkenaz, except the name and the mention Whichever vieiv he adopted, there is little 
of Ashkenaz Jer. li. 27 in company with doubt that the descendants of Elishah in the 
Ararat and Muini, which makes it probable ,^g ^f Ezeidel were a maritime people of 
that the descendants of Ashkenaz dwelt near (i,e Grecian stock 

the Euxine and the Caspian. Bochart sug- Tarshhb'X By Josephus identified with Tar- 

gcsts Phrygia, where were the lal^ and liver ju^ [^ Cilida: by the LXX. (Is. xxiii. j, 

Ascanm^ The Rabbi Saadias says the Slavi. g.^..) Theodoret, and others, with Carthage; 

rarg. of Jonathan gives Adiabene. Some by Eusebius, who is follovred by Bochart and 

have discovered a resemblance ^ sound in ^nost moderns, with Tartessus in Spain. Tar- 

ScflB^YBai^ifl, and also to Saxon. The modem shish, from the various notices of it, appears 

jews called Germany Ashkenaz ; and Knobel to have been a seaport town towards the 

considers this to be the true interpretation of m^^^ /^^_ ps_ ,^;i . js_ 1^ j . „j,lther the 

the name; though etymojogically he finds in phcenicians were wont to traffic in large 

it the race of Asa or the Asiatics, Ash-genos. ^ip= .. ships of Tarshish" (see r K. x. ai. 

These Asa or Asiatics he thinks, dwelt in ^xii 48' Ps. xlviii. 7- Is. ii 16 xxiii i 14 

Asia Minor (comp. Ascanla), and after the j^, ' j ^^mz from the' port of j'oppa ( Ion. i! 

Trojan war migrated towards Pannoma and , iv'j\ it was a most wealthy and llou- 

thence towards the Rhine, The Scandi- ^ahing mart whence came silver iron tin 

navians traced their origin to Asia, and called a„d lead fPs.' Ixxil. jo; Is. Ixvi. 19'; fer.'x. oj 

the home of their gods Asgard. It has been EzeL xxvii. 11, ijV The name Tartessus is 

conjectured by Bochart and others, that the identical with Tiu^ish, the t being constanUy 

B^ck sea was called the sea of Ashkenaz. substituted by the Syriac for the Hebrevv 

which sounded to the Greeks hfee Axenos, sibilant <cp. Bashan = BatanKa, Zor=Tyre, 

their original name for it, and which by au j.,.,). The Spanish were among the most 

euphemism they changed to Euxeinos. i^mms of tlie Phcenician colonies, and were 

Sipbatb~]^ Josephus says Paphlagonia, in specially rich in metal (Diod. Sic. v. 35 — 38; 

which he is followed by Bochart, Le Clerc, Arrian. 11. 16; PHn, '■H. N.' ill. 3; Mela, II. 

&c. Most modem commentators compare 6, &c.l; of which colonies Tartessus was Uie 

the Riphsan mountains, which the ancient most illustiious. It appears to have been 

geographers (Strab, vji. 3, § i, Plin. ' H, N.' situated at the mouth of the Guadalqniver 

IV. Ii. Meb, I. 19, &c.) place in the remote (Strabo, ni. p. 148). Two passages in Chro- 

North. Mela (11. 2) places them East of the nicies (i Chron. ix. u, xx. 36) seem ii-re- 
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6 GENESIS. X. [v. 5 -7- 

5 By these were the isles of the 6 ^ *Am! the -.onsof Ham; Cush, »i( 

Gentiles divided in their lands; and Mizraim, an& Phut, and Canaan. '' " 
every one after his tongue, after their 7 And the sons of Cush ; Scba, and 

femilies, in their nations. Havilah, and Sabtah, and Raamah, 

concilable with this, and induced St Jerome the Egyptian name for Egypt, probably the 
('in Jerem.' x. 9), and after him Boch'art and same word as Ham, aignities blackaess, with 
others, to suppose that there must hare been perhaps some notion of heat (see Phitarch, 
another TarMiish in the Indian Ocean, which 'De Isideet Osiride,'§33). The blackness is 
could be approached by the Red Sea, an opi- now generally admitted to refer to the soil, 
nion now generally rqected. Knobel supposes denoting its colour and fertility. (See Ex- 
that the original inhabitants of Tarshish were cursus.) In Ps. Ixxviii. 51, cv. 13, cvi. aa, 
the Tusci, Tyrsenians, or Tyrrhenians, a Pe- Egypt is called the land of Ham, which seems 
lasglc, though not Hellenic race, inhabiting to confirm the belief that Kem (in Greek 
great part of Italy, Corsica, and Sardinia, and Chemia) is the same as Ham. The descend- 
that very probably Tartessus in Spain was a ants of Ham appear to have colonized 
colony or (rffshoot from these people. Babylonia, Southern Arabia, Egypt, Ethiopia, 

Kitlbn (or Chirtimy] Identified by Jose- and other portions of Africa, 
phus with Cyprus, in which we meet with Much Iras been written of late about the 
the town of Cittium; by Eusebius, and after Hamitic languages. The fi-eijuent mistui'e 
him by Bochart, with the inhabitants of the of the Haraites with the descendants of Shem 
part of Italy contiguous to Rome. In i makes it very difficult to discern clearly he- 
Maccab. i. i Alexander is said to come from tween thdr tongues. Bunsen considers Cha- 
Ghittim, and (i Macc.Tiii. j) Perseus is called mitism to be the most ancient form of Semi- 
King of the Kiti^ans, which induced iVIichae- tism, in feet Semitism, before the Hamites 
lis and others to suppose the Chittim to be and Shemites thoroughly parted off from eadi 
the Macedonians; Most modem interpreters other and from their pnmeval dwelling-place, 
seem to acquiesce in the opinion of Josephus, Tiie ancient Egyptian has a Senutic base with 
that Cyprus (see Is. xsiii i, 12) may have Turanian (negro) infuaon, but the Hamitic 
been a chief seat of the Chittim, but add races have so frequently been conquered, 
that probably their colonies extended to the morally and physically, by the descendants 
isles of the Eastern Mediterranean (see Jer. of Shem and Japheth, that their original 
ii. lo; Ezek. xxvii. 6). So Gesen., Knobel, languages have been lost or corrupted by the 
Dehtz., Kaiisch. prevalence of Semitism or Aryanism, 

004™^] has been compared_ with Do- ^.^^-^ ^j,^ „^ ^ush is generally trans- 

■^"HM," ^f"""^ By Kalisch ,t -s identified ,^^^ ^^hiopi^. The Ethiopians at the time 

with the Daunians-Ges^msSHSpectsDoda- of Josephus were called ChuKei, Cushites, 

"'-?!,*°r^^™l^'^n^^^P^^^"-''^ ""^ and th^ is stil! the Sy.-iac nai^e for the 

with Dardanim = Daolani or Trojans, an ^byssinians. Thet^ is, however, good reason 

opinion which he confinns by the authonty ^„ 'f^j, ^.^^ g^^^ and otheis, that 

oftheBeresch,tRabbaonth,s verse Knobel ,|,^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^f ^^^ Cushites was Chuzis- 



conjectures that we have traces of Dodanim 



tan and the adjoining parts of Southern Asia, 



°^a" ?^ t "^ nf 'i'^ a" S^f '^' from whence they fp!^d in difterent direc- 

y^i]od through Illp-Kum and Northein ^j , ^„ body having crossed tlie sea 

Greece) and also in Dardania and the Dar- ^^^ ^^j^^ .^ gjj^;^^^^ 

dans. There ^ another reading in i Chn Certainly some of those, who are here 

u 7, and here al^ (Gen. x 4) m the Or. and mentioned (s.^, Raamah, Sheba, Dedan, w. 

SaiMTitan, viz. Rodamm, Rhodu, the people ^^ g. ^ the^dSscendants of Cush, established 

ot Kflodes. colonies in Asia. Some passages in the Old 

B. islei of the Gaitiks'] The word here Testament seem to require tliat we should 

rendered Wi very probably meaning originally place Cush in Asia, as Gen. ii. 13; so also 

"habitable region" (Is. xlii. 15), is generally Exod. ii. 16, it, corap^ with Num. xii. i; 

used either of islands or of places on the sea ;„ the latter of which Zipporah is called a 

coast. On the whole of this verse see Jos. Cushite, whilst in the former she is said to he 

Mede, Ek. i. 'Disc'xux. L, By the phrase a daughter of the priest of Midian. This 

"Isles of the Gentiles" were undei-stoodtliose connects Cush with Midian, which was in 

countries of Europe and Asia Minor to Arabia Fehx, near the Red Sea. Again, in 

which the inhabitants of Egypt and Palesbne jjab. iii. j Cush and Midian appear to he 

had access only by sea. connected. In Job sxvili. 19 we read of "the 

6. Ham} It is generally thought that the topaz of Cush." Now, there is no reason 

name means warm, %vhich is to be compared to suppose that Ethiopia produced topazes, 

with the Gi-eek Aithiops (Ethiopian), which but Plinj- (xxxvil. 8) speaks of an island ol 

has a amilar s^nificance. The word Kem, Arabia m the Red Sea as fcmous for this 
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and Sabtechah: and the sons of Raa- 8 And Cush begat Nimrod : he be- 
mah ; Sheba, and Dedan. gaii to be a might}' one in the earth. 



gem, which is also noted by Diodorus (in. 
39). All this connects Cush with Asia, and 
seems to prove that the first settlement of the 
Cushites was in Asia. Thdr subsequent 
emigration into Africa, so that one division 
was on the East and the other on the West 
of the Gulf of Arabia, may aeconnt for 
tlie language of Homer, who speaks of the 
J^thiopians as divided into two distinct tribes 
(' Od.' I. 33), 1 distinction observed by Strabo 
('Geogr.' I. p. ji), hyPliny(lib.v.c. 8),and 
by Pomponius Mela (lib. 1. cap. 1). 

Wxr^m] is undoubtedly Egypt. The ori- 
gin and meaning of the word has been much 
debated, but with no certain conclusion. If 
the angular be the Hebrew Mazor, it should 
signify a ntound or fortijied place, Gesenius 
and others prefer the Arabic Meser, a limit 
or boundary. The dual form has been sup- 
posed to indicate Upper and Lower Egypt 
It perhaps may be the rendering or transcnp- 
tion of Mes-ra-n "childi-en of Ra," i.e. of 
the Sun. The Egyptians churned to be sons 
ofRa. (See Excursus.) It certainly seems as 
if the name belonged rather to a race ur na- 
tion than to a man; and, therefore, t!ie son 
of Ham here named is pi-obably designated 
as t!ie founder or ancestor of the Egyptians 
or people of Mizraim. 

Phut] The name Pbut occurs several times 
in the Old Testament, and generally in con- 
nection with t!ie Egyptians and Ethiopians, 
sometimes with Persia and Lud. See Jer. 
xlyi.9; Ezek. XMvii. TO, xxx.5, Kxxviii.5; Nah. 
iii. 9. The LXX. in Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
always render Libyans. So Josephus says 
(' Ant.' I. 6), tliat Phut coloiii'ied Libya, and 
that the people were from him called Phut- 
ites. The Coptic name of Libya is Phaiat 
^h.M^t. St Jerome speaks of a river of 
Mauriljinia, and the region round it, as called 
Phut to liis time. ('Tradit, Hebr.') 

Canaatil The name is thought by some 
to be derived from the nature of the country 
in which the descendants of Canaan lived, vii, 
a flat, depressed region, from the Hebrew root 
Cana (hiph.) to depress. The fact, that the 
Canaanites appeal' to have spoken a Semitic 
tongue lias been alleged as a reason why they 
should not have been of Hamitic descent 
Knobel has ivell observed, however, that they 
are said by the ancients to have removed from 
the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, with 
which agrees the mythology which brought 
into relation the Phceniclans' ancestors Age- 
nor and PhcEnix sometimes with Belus and 
Babylonia, sometimes with jEgyptus and Da- 
naus (the ^thiop), Cepheus and Libya. In 
the earliest days the Hamitos and Shemites 



were near neighbours; tliere may have sprung 
from them a mixed race, which spread to- 
ward Tyre and Sidon and dispossessed, part- 
ly also interniiiigled with, a Semitic race ori- 
ginally inhabiting the region of Palestine and 
Phcenicia, " As Abi-aham and his descendants 
appear to have changed their native Aramean 
for the Hebrew of Palestine, so very probably 
the Hamitic Canaanites, long mingled with 
Shemitic races, acquired the language of the 
children of Shem. The whole character of 
the Canaanitish civilization and worship was 
Hamite, not Semitic. Like the sons of Seth, 
tiie sons of Shem lived a nomadic, pastoral 
life; whilst, with a like resemblance to the de- 
scendants of Cain, the Hamites were builders 
of cities and fortresses, and rapidly gi-ew into 
prosperous, mercantile races, with an ad- 
vanced, but comipt dviHzation. Compare 
Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre, Sidon, and 
contrast with them tiie Israelites, Ishmaelites, 
Arabs, &c. 

7. tbs sam of Cash; Sthd\ Seba appears 
to be the name of a commercial and wealthy 
region of Ethiopia; see Ps! Isxii. 10; Is. xliii. 
3, xlv. 14. In the last passage the Sabeans 
(Sebaim) are called "men of stature;" and 
Herodotus says that the Macrobian Ethio- 
pians "were reported to be the tallest and 
comeliest of men" (ill. 30). According to 
Josephus (' Ant.' 11. ro), Meroe was anciently 
called Seho, until Cambyses gave it the name 
of his siaer Meroe. Meroe is described as a 
strong fortress situated in 3 most fertile coun- 
try at the confiuence of the rivers Astoptus 
and Astaborus. The ruins of Meroe still re- 
main to the north-east of the NnbLin town 
of Shendy. 

Hai'i!ah'\ Havilah, the son of Joktan, oc- 
cuis, v. 39, among the descendants of Shem. 
Some identify the descendants of Havitah 
the son of Cush with the AvalitK on the 
coast of Africa; whilst others place them in 
Chawian of Arabia Felis. There is an inevi- 
table conmsion from the name of a girandson 
of Ham being the same as tiiat of a descend- 
ant of Shem. Niebuhr and others have as- 
sei-ted that thei-e were two Chawlans, and 
have ascribed one to the Shemite, the other to 
the Hamite. It seems very posable that the 
descendants of Havilah the son of Cush in- 
termingled with the descendants of Havihih 
the Joktanide, and so ultimately formed but 
one people, whose dwelling-place was Chaw- 
Ian, the well-known fertile region of Yemen. 

SabtaJA By Geswilus and others, who con- 
fine the Cuyiites to Africa, the descendants 
of Sabtah are placed on the African sliore 
of the Gulf of Arabia. More commonly, and 
more probably, their home is sought for in 
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[v. 9, . 



9 He vras a mighty hunter before lo And the beginning of his king- 

the Lord : wherefore it is said, Even dom was ' Babel, and Erech, and Ac- ^ 
as Nimrod the m' h y h n b f d, and Calnch, in the land of' 

the Lord. S nar. 



Hadramaut, a province S h Aba, 

where Pliny .(vl. 31) pK.es h ci Sb 

batlia or Sabotha. It is d h tl d 

in Yemen and Hadram. er d k 



; of ! 



I disting 



Arabs, and belonging e d ti d ff re 

original stock. (Knobe 

Raianah'\ LXX. Rhegm^ Th ec 

tioa of Raamah with Sh ba d D d 
whom he is here said be th 6 h 
Ezek. xxvii, aj), leaves d bt, n w h 
those who conliae the o h C h es Eh 
opia, that the settlemen R m h m be 
sought for in SouShero 
bourhood of Sheba a D Pt 

(VI. 7) places Rhegma B 

khegma on the shore o th P rs G 

Sabkchab'] is by som E 

Bocliai-t, who is folioHCd K es 

it in Caramania, on th Ea em th 

Persian Gulf, where P m 

VI. 8; Steph. By^z. i) 
Samydace. 

Sbeba, and Dedai{\ 
in Y. 18 as a son of J ta ba 

Dedan together, Gen. as 

Joktan, the son of Ab m an K ura 
This is evidently anoth ffl 

termingling of the Cush es kl 

ides, and generally of ea esc ts 

of Shem and Ham. I E 
ive find the Cushite D d. re 

with merchandise brou be 

sea, while the Shemite Dedan supphes the pro 
duee of flocks. Sheba is known to its as 
an important and opulent region of Arabia 
Felix, (i K. s. i; Ps. kxii. 10. ij; Job i. 
sj, vi. 19; Is. Ix. 6; Jer. vi. 20; Ezek. xxvii. 
II ; Joel iii. 8.) The Sabeans are spoken of 
by Strabo (xvi. p. 777) as a most opulent 
and powerftil people, famous for myrrh, frank- 
incense, and cinnamon, their chief dty bring 
Mariaba, (in Arab. Marib). This was after- 
wards the famous kingdom of the Himyaritic 
Arabs, so called probably from the ruling 
family of Himyar. It is probable, that the 
Cushite Sheba, and his brother Dedan, weie 
settled on the shoA-e of the Persian Gulf (see 
Raamah above) ; but afterwards were com- 
bined with the great Joktauide kingdom of 
the Sabeans. 

8. Ciuh begat Nimrod'] Nimrod is here 
separated from the other sons of Cush, per- 
haps because of his great feme and mighty 
prowess; but it is quite possible, that the 
words " Cush begat Nimrod" may only mean 
that Nimrod was a descendant of Cush, not 
immediately his son, the custom of the He- 



bre 's being to call any ancestor a father, and 

descendant a son. The name Nimrod is 

monly derived from the Hebrew niarad, 

ebsL The Eastern traditions make him a 

m of violent, lawless habits, a rebel against 

G d, and an usurper of boundless autliority 

his fellow-men, at whose instigation men 

beg n the building of the tower of Babel. 

. 'Ant.' I. 4.) He has accordingly been 

der Ufied with the Orion of the Greeks, and 

has been thought that the constellation 

O on, called by the Hcbi-ew Keiil "the fool, 

h impious," and by the Arabs " the giant," 

connected with Nimi-od, who is said in 

th LXX. to have been a "giant on the 

ea h." The Scripture narrative, however, 

sa nothing of this violence and lawlessness, 

the latei" traditiun is very doubtful and 

e. The LXX. speH the name Nebrod, 

Iso Josephus^ which some have referred 

Persian root signifying 'taar, a warrior; 

this etymology is altogether uncertain, 

not to be relied on. 

bsgan to be a mighty one in the earl/j] 
H vas the first of the sons of Noah distin- 
g hed by his warlike prawess. The word 
ghty one" (in the LXX. "giant") is con- 
st Uy used for a great wairior, a hero, or man 
enown. Cp. Gen. vi. 4; Judg. vi. 12: 
; I S. ix. 1 ; 1 K. v. 1 ; Ps. xxxiii. 16, 
Ixtviii. 6s i Is. xiii. 3, &c. 

9 Hs iLies a mighty hunter] LXX. "a 
gi t hunter." Bochart says that by being a 
famous hunter, he gatiiered to himself all the 
enterprising young men of his genei-ation, at- 
tached them to his pernon, and so became a 
kind of king among them, trainin:; his (bllow- 
a? first in the chase, and then leading them 
to war. Compare Hacules, Theseus, Mele- 
ager, &c. among the Gi*eeks. The Jerusalem 
Targum renders " He was mighty in hunting 
and in an before the Lord, for he was a 
hunter of the sons of men in their languages." 
The Syriac also renders '■ a wairior." Fol- 
lowing these, many have understood, that he 
was a hunter of men, rather than a hunter ot 

before the Lord] Is most likely added 
only to give emphasis, or the force of a su- 
perlative (cp. Gen. xiil, 10, xxx. g, xxxv. j ; 
r S. xi. 7, xiv. ij, xxvi. n: Ps. civ. 16; 
Jonah ili, 3 ; Acts vii. 20) : though some un- 
derstand "aganst the Lord," as 1 Chron. 
xiv. 8, where it is said " David went out 
against them," hterally "before them." 

10. And the beginning of his kingdom luo* 
Bakl] The later Chaldieana and Babylonians 
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V. II, 12.] GENESIS. X. 

n Out of that knd "went forth I2 And Reser 

- Asshur, and buildcd Nineveh, and ^d Calah: the 
"the city Rehoboth, and Calah, city. 



spoke a Semitic language, but the moat ancient 
Babylonian inscriptions shew that the earliest 
inhabitants spoke a Turanian ov Cusliite 
tongue, and were therefore of the same race 
as the Ethiopians and Sonthem Arabians. 
Moreover, the most ancient traditions bring 
the firat colonists of Babylon from the South. 
Thus Belus, son of Poseidon and Libya, is 
said to have led a colony from Egypt into 
Babylonia, and there fixing his seat on the 
Euphrates, to have consecrated the priesis 
called in Babylon Chaldeans (Diod. Sic. lib. 
t. c. ii.): and the fish-god Oannes, the great 
civilizer of Babylon, is said to have risen ont 
ofthe Red Sea (Syncell. 'Chron.' p. l3). Nim- 
rod is p-obably to be identified with BeUis; 
bi: L the word Belus itself ( = Bel = Baal) is not 
so much a name as a title, meaning lord or 
mailer, and may have been given traditionally 
to the first founder of empire in the earth. 
The words " beginning of his liingdom " may 
signify that Babel was the^cj(, or possibly 
that it was the chief city founded by I^imrod. 
Er^cb'] The Targums, Ephraim Syr. and 
Jerome, render Bdeiia, Bochart says Areca 
on the confines of Babylonia and Susiana: 
but it is now generally i^reed to be Archoe, 
the ruins of vrhich, called Warka, lie about 
thirty houi-s to the south east of Babylon. 
The numerous mounds and remains of bricks 
and coffins indicate that this was probably 
the burying place of the kings of Assvria, 
(See Rawlinson, 'Five Monarchies,' Vol. i, 

Aaad] Spelt Archad by the LXX. and 
Achar by the Syr., has been compared by 
Bochart with the river Argades in Sithacene, 
the whole region having perhaps been called 
Archada. vk Cleic, who is followed by Ge- 
scnius, suggests Sacada, a town lying not far 
below Nineveh, where the Lycus fells into, 
the Tigris. Knobei proposes a tract north of 
Babylon called Accete, The only ancient 
authorities (the Targums of Jerusalem and 
Pseudo- Jonathan, Ephraim Syrus, Jerome, 
BarhebrEEUs) render the word by Niiibli, a 
city on the river Khabour. MichaeUs and 
many moderns adopt this as the pi-obable site 
of Accad. 

Calneirl (Calneh, Amos vi. 2. Calno, Is. 
X. 9, perhaps Ganneh, Ezek. xxvii. 23, where 
0neofDeRos3i'sMSS.readsKalneh). Targg. 
Jer. and Pseudo- Jon., Euseb., Jerome, Ephr. 
Syr. give Gtesiphon on the east bank of the 
Tigris, opposite Seleucia, N, E. of Babylon. 
The name Calneh survived in Chalonitis, a 
region of Assyria, where Pliny places Cte^- 
phon. In this identification of Calneh with 
Cteaphon most modem interpreters agree. 



Sbisar] Unquestionably the country round 
about Babylon, the great plain or alluvial 
country watered by the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes. The name seems to have been Jewish; 
though there was a town in Mesopotamia 
known to the ancients, called Singara (Arab. 
Sinjar); and Rawlinson found in the Assy- 
rian and Babylonuin inscriptions the name 
Sinkareh in cun^form characters. The name 
too is found in Egyptian monuments of the 
iSth dynasty, from Thothmes I. 

11. Out of that land weat Jhrth A3shar\ 
So LXX., Syr., Vulg., Saad., Luth., Calv., 
J. D. Michael., Dathe, Ros., V. Bohlen. But 
tlie reading of the mar^n, " rrom tMs land 
he went ou6 into Assyria," is the rendering of 
all the Tar^ms, of Nachmanides, and after 
tliem, of Drusius, Bochart, Le Glerc, De 
Wette, Eaumg., Tuch, Gesenius, Knobe!, 
Delitzsch, Kahsch, and most modem inter- 
preters. The syntax fully admits of this 
mterpretation ; and the general sense of tlie 
passage requii-es it. Nirnrod is the subject 
here treated of. Asshur, the son of Sliem, 
V. 21, was at least a generation older than 
Nirarod, who may probably liave first colo- 
nized the country called after him, Asshur 
(or AsG/i la) ; Nimrod, or one of his descend- 
ants, afterwards invading and governing that 
country, Asshur was a region through which 
the Tigris flowed, to the N. E. of Babylonia, 
including a portion of Mesopotomia. 

and builded N'mpvs}}\ According to Hero- 
dotus, Ninus (the mythic founder of Nineveh) 
was the grandson of Belus, the mythic founder 
of Babylon (Herod. 1. 7). This, the most 
ancient Greek tradition, well corresponds vrith 
the account of Scripture, for the woi-ds " he 
went out into Asshur," might be rendered 
"one went out into Asshur," not distinctly 
defining Nimrod as the individual who built 
Nineveh. 

Nineveh, (he ancient metropolis of Assyria, 
on the East branch of the Tigiis, became !n 
after ages the largest and most fiouriAing 
city of the old world. It is described in the 
book of Jonah as "an exceeding gi-eat city 
of three days' journey" (Jon. iii. 3), with 
130,000 children "who knew not then" right 
hand from their left" (Jon. iv, ir), which 
would make a population of about 1,000,000. 
According to Diodorus Siculus, it was no 
less than 55 miles in circumference (Diod. 
II, 3), built, no doubt, like the ancient cities 
ofthe East, with pastures and pleasure grounds 
interspersed among streets and houses. Even 
in Babylon, which was of less extent than 
Nmeveh, Diodorus (11. 9) says, that there 
were gardens and orchards, and land sufficient 
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13 And Mizraim begat Ludim, and 
Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naph- 



14 And Pathrus 


im, and Caslul.ii 


(out 0? whom can 
Caphtorim. 


le Philistim,) ai 



to pi-ovide corn for all the people in case of a 
siege, Nineveh is mentioned among the cities 
or fortre^es captured by Thothmes III, (see 
Excursus, p. 1). It was attacked by Phraortes 
the Mede, who perished in the attempt to take 
it (Herod. I. 102). His successor, Cyaxares, 
having laid siege to it, B.C. 62;, was obliged 
to raise the siege by an incui'sion of Scythians 
(■Herod. 1. 103); but finally succeeded in re- 
duang it, B. c. J9J (Herod- 1. 106). From that 
time it lay desolate, though Tacitus (' Ann.' 
XII. 13) and Ammianus (xvili. 7) mention a 
fortress of the name. Its site has been identi- 
fied by modern travellers with the niins of 
Nebbi Yunus and Koyunjik, nearly o^osite 
to Mosul on the East banks of the Tigris. 
(Sseesp. Layard, ' Ninev,' Vol, 11. pp. 136 ff.) 
The liiguagG of the inscriptions discovered 
in these ruins appears to be an ancient Semi- 
tic dialect. This is not inconsistent with the 
foundation of the dty by a descendant of 
Nunrod; for the indigenous race was no 
doubt derived from the colonization by As- 
shur, the son of Shem, and the adoption of 
the Semitic language has parallels in the cases 
of Babylon and Canaan (see above on v, 6). 
Moreover, it is thought that in Assyria, as 
well as in Babylonia, two distinct languages 
"xisted, the older being Turanian, the other 
Sei.iitic; accoitlingly, at Koyunjik, vocabu- 
laries have been discovered with two languages 
arranged in parallel columns, and tablets ap- 
parently in a Turanian dialect have been 
found in the ruins. 

11. and the cityRehabatbl Lit, " the streets 
of the city." 

13. ib! same is a great city] It is ex- 
tremely difficult to identify Rehoboth, Rtsen 
and C.ilali with any known sites. Perhaps 
the most probable conjecture is, that the four 
cities here named, vii. Nineveh, Rehoboth-lr, 
Resen, and Gal^, were all afterwards com- 
bined under the one name of Nineveh, and 
that the words, v. t%, "the same is a great 
city," applied to this united whole, not to the 
single state of Resen. This is adopted by 
Niebuhr, Grote, Knobei, Raivfinson, De- 
ls. Ludim] There was also a son of 
Shem named Lud, v. ii; but these Ludim 
were an African bibe. They are probably 
the same as Retu, the Egyptian name for 
"man," especially the Egyptians, The name 
appears to have belonged to the old popula- 
tion of Central Egypt. In Jerem. xlvi. 9, 
Cush, Phut, and Ludim are mentioned toge- 
ther, the Ludim are said to " liandle and 
bend the bow," and all are placed in the 
anoy of Pharaoh- Necho, king of Egypt. 



Again, in Ezek. xxx. 4, 5, Cush, Phut, and 
Lud are connected with Mi-iraim, In Isaiah, 
on the contrary, we find (Ixvi, 19) Lud "that 
draw the bow" connected with Asiatic and 
European tribes, Tarshish, Pul, Tubal, and 
Javan. The existence of Uie two tribes both 
called Lud, the one Semite and the other 
Hamite, is inevitably a cause of confusion. 

Anamim] Another Mizraite race, concern- 
ing whom no. certain or very probable conjec- 
ture can be made. Knobei identifies them 
with an Egyptian name of the Delta. 

Lehablni] Generally agreed to he Uie same 
as the Lubim, 2 Clir. xii. 3, xvL 8, reckoned 
among the Ethiopian forces, and in Nah. iii. 9, 
Dan. xi. 43, named with the Egyptians; ac- 
cording to Josephus, the Libyans. The oii- 
ginal home of this people appears to have 
been to tlie west of the Delta. 

Naphtubim] Mentioned only here and 
I Chr, i. II. Bochai-t, followed by Michaelis, 
Jablonski, Gesenios and others, compares the 
name of tlie Egyptian goddess Nephtiiys, the 
wife of Typhon, to whom the parts of Egypt 
bordering on the Red Sea were consecrated. 
Plutarch (' De Is.' (>. 3J5) says, " The Egyp- 
tians call Uie extremities of the land border- 
ing on the sea by the name of Nephthys." 
If Uiis be so, the Naphtuchira were probably 
a people dwelling on the Red Sea on the con- 
fines of Egypt. Knobei supposes them to 
have been the midland Egyptians, who in 
their great city Memphis worshipped Phtliah, 
and were called in Coptic Phaphthah, "the 
(people) of Phthah." 

14. Patbriuim'] The people of Pathros, 
mentioned often in the prophets (as Is. xi.ii; 
Jer. xliv. i; Ezek. xxix. u, xxx. 14). The 
name Pathros occurs, sometimes as if^ it wei-e 
separate from Egypt, sometimes as if it were 
part of Egypt; whence Bochart concluded 
that the Thebald was intended, which at times ■ 
is reckoned as in Up]ter Egypt, at times as 
distinct from it, Pliny mentions Phaturites 
as a prefecture of the Thebaid, ('Hist. Nat' 

I. V. c. 9, § 47). The words of Ezekie! (xxix. 
14), where Pathros is called the land of the 
Egyptians' birth, is compared with Herod. 
(II. 15), who says Thebes was anciently called 
Egypt. Pa-t-res in Egyptian means "the 
land of the south." 

Cailuhiin] Bochart conjectured the Col- 
chians, who were an Egyptian colony (Herod. 

II, T04; Diod. Sic. I. 18; Straho. 1. 3). In 
this he is followed by Gesenius and others, 
though the ^milarity of name seems the chief 
reason for the identification. Forster (' Ep. 
ad Micliael.' p. 16 sqij.) conjectured Casiotis, 
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15 fl And Canaan begat 
firstborn, and Heth, 



16 Andthe Jebusite,and the. 
:c, and the Girgasite, 



a region between Gaia and Pelusium, so 
called from Mount Casius. He is followed 
in this by Knobel, who says the name in 
Coptic Unifies burning, hence applicable to 
a dry, arid, desert region. He combines Bo- 
chart's Tiew with Forster's, supposing that 
the Colchians were a colony from Casiotis. 
This view is adopted and ably defended by 
Ebers ('jEgypten,' Sec. p. 110). 

Out ofouhom came Ph'tlisiini\ In jer. xlvii. 
4, Amos ix. 7, the Philistines are traced to 
the Caphtorim. Hence Michaehs and others 
think that there has been a b-ansposition 
in this verse, and that it ought to run " and 
Caphtorim, out of whom came Philistim." 
The Samaritan text, however, and all Ver- 
sions read as the Hebrew, Bochart thei'e- 
fore has conjectured, that the C3sh;ehim and 
Caphtorim were tribes which intermingled, 
the Caphtorim having strengthened the Cas- 
luchian colony by immigration, and that hence 
the Philistines may have been said to have 
come from dther. The name Philistine, which 
probably comes from an jEthiopic verb fSlasa, 
to emigrate, is often rendered by the LXX. 
(as ^udg. xiv. 3, xiv. i) by all^hylai, aliens, 
foreigners. 

The following difficulties are urged against 
the Egyptian origin of the Philistines ; first, 
that their language was probably, like that of 
the other inhabitants of Canaan, Semitic; 
secondly, that they wei-e iincircumcised (i S. 
xvii. 26), whilst Herodotus tells us that the 
Egyptians were drcumcised. The linguistic 
difficulty may be explained bj" the very pro- 
bable Buppoation, that the invading Philis- 
tines or Caphtorim adopted the language ot 
the conquered Avim (Deat. ii. 13), or other 
tribe amongst whom they settled. The other 
disappears, if we consider, that everything m 
dress, custorns, and religion of the Philistines 
indicates that they separated off from the 
other Mizraic tribes at a very early period, 
and that circumcision was probably adopted 
by the Egyptians at a much later date. 



of the isle (or maritime country) of Caph- 
tor," that we must loot for the site of the 
Caphtorim near the sea. The Targums and 
ancient Versions render Cappadoda, followed 
by most of the ancients, and by Bochart. 
Others(Swinton,Micliaelis,Rosenm(lller &c) 
have conjectured Cyprus, the original name 
of which has been thought to have bee 
Cubdr or Cyptrus. Calmet and others p 
fei' Crete, comparing the statement of T c 
tus (' Hist.' V. 2) concerning the Cretan o g n 
of the Jews, and supposing that he may I a e 
— '— -'-1 the Jews with the Philst =5 



Gcscnius mentions this with a])proval, and it 
is advocated by KnobeL Recent investiga- 
tions in Egyptian identify Caphtor with 
Capht-nr, i.e. the Great Capht, This is 
compared with the Egyptian name Coptos. 
Again, the name ^gyptus is probably identi- 
cal with Ai-Capht, i.e. the coast of Capht, 
(compare "lta?5 'ij, I-Caphtor, " the isle or 
coast of Caphtor," Jer. xlvii. 4). This Capht, 
or Gapht-ur, was probably the Northern 
Delta, from which the Phcenidans emigratei" 
into Aaa. Thus Capht became the Egyptiap 
name for the oldest Phcenidans, whether in 
Asia or in Africa. (See Ebers, '^gypL' &c. 
voc. Caphtorim; see also Excursus.) 

15. Sidon bii first-h<irn\ Sidon was, ac- 
cording to Justin (xviii. £), the oldest Pho;- 
nidan state. Of all the Phcenidans Homer 
knew only Sidon, The city stootl on the 
Eastern coast of the MediteiTanean, about 
20 miles North of Tyre, which latter Js said 
by Justin to liave lien a colony of Sidon, 
So important wasSidon in most ancient times, 
that all the Phtenicians are comprised under 
the name of Sidonians (Josh. xiii. 6 ; Jndg. 
xvlii. 7) ; and this extenaon of the name was 
known to the Greeks and Romans (coiiipare 
Vrbs Sidonia, i.e. CarUiage, which was a 
colony of Tyre, Virg. 'M-a. i. fi 7 7 ; and Sida- 
nia Didn, 'Mn.' i. 446, 6ij, &c.). The name 
Sidon is supposed to be derived from fubing; 
foi the Phcenidans called fish Sidon (Gesen. 
'Thesaur 'p. 11J3). 

Hetb'\ The ancestors of the Hittites, who 
inhabited the hill country of Judea, es- 
speaaily in the neighbourhood of Hebron, 
These however, were but one portion of the 
race which according to Jo^. i. 4 (cp, Ezek. 
x¥i i") became more important. In the time 
of Solomon and Joram Uiere were independ- 
ent kings of the Hittites, i K. x. 29 ; 2 K. 
vii. 6. They are by most Egyptologers iden- 
tified with the Kheta, a very powerful trit>e, 
and masters of Syria. 

16. tbe Jebusits] Inhabitants of Jehus, 
the ancient name of Jerusalem, mentioned 
Judg. xix. 10, II ; I Chr. xi. 4, j. The Je- 
busites, a mountain tribe (Num.xiii.19; J*^ 
xi. 3), seem never to have been conquered, 
or to have recovered possession of Jerusalem 
and to have retained it, till David took Jebus, 
1 Chr. xi. 4, j; and even after the conquest 

e find liraunah the Jebuate, who b called 
A -aunah the king" (2 S. xxiv. 23) living in 
pea e and prosperity in the land. 

X A orite\ Apparently the most pow- 
e ul and widespread of all tlie Canaanitish 
t bes d eUing chiefly in the hill-country erf 
Judsa subject to five kings (Josh. x. j), but 
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17 And the Hivite, and the Ai-kite, unto Sodom, and Gomorrah, and Ad- 
and the Sinite, mah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha, 

18 And the Arvadite, and the Ze- 20 These are the sons of Ham, 
marite, and the Hamathite : and after- after their families, after their tongues, 
ward were the families of the Canaan- in their countries, and in their nations, 
itcs spread abroad. 21 ^ Unto Shem also, the father 

19 And the border of the Canaan- of all the children of Eber, the bro- 
ites was from Sidon, as thou comest ther of Japhcth the elder, even to 
to Gerar, uhto 'Gaza; as thou goest, htm were children born. 



also spreading to the other side of Jordiu, to to the habitation of this race. The ancient 

the North of the Amoii (Numb. xxi. 13), intei*preters, Targg., Raslii, Saad., and proba- 

even to the river Jabbok (Num. xsi. 14.). bly Jerome, give Emesa; Michaelis, led by 

Simonis, followed by Gesenius, traces the Buchai-t'scotijectureandioilowedby Rosenm., 

name to an old word Amor or Emor, ek-va- Gesen., Knooel, suggests Samyra, a city of 

tlon, mountain, the Amoritea bdng moun- Fhcenicia on tlie sea coast, near tlie river 

taineers or highlanders. Elcutherus, the niiiis of which are sti'.l called 

l/i Grgasle-] Josephus (' Ant.' 1. 6) ^anii-a. 
sa s ve have the name and nothing else of '/^ Hamathile] Hamath was an import- 

liis p ople Eubcbius and others have identi- ant city, called by Amos (vi. 1) " Great 

hea tbcm wth the Gergesenes (Matt viii. Hamath," thechiefdty of Upper Syria on the 

SJ vl o I ed to the East of the l^ike of Orontcs at the foot of Libanus (Judg. iii. 3 ; 

Gennesa L Thei e is a difference of reading Jer.xlix. 13; Zech. ix. a), the metropolis of 

n St Matt some MSS; having Gerasenes, a region called the " land of Hamath" (i 

others Gadarenes, but Gesenius thinira, that K- xxiil. 33), It was called Epiphaneia by 

Gerasa is but a corruption by the omission of the Macedonians (Jos. 'Ant.' I. 6). It sfill 

g from Girgasa. however in the East retains the name of Ha- 

17. tbeHi^ll,-] A people living in the ^ahf-d has been visited and described by 
neighbourhood of iiermon Jul Lebanon (Josh. Burckhardt and other modem travellers. 

id. 3, Judg. vi. 3), near Sichem also (Gen. /"id oftersaiard ruiere the familki ef the 

xKxiv. s), and Gibeon (Josh. ix. i, 7): Gese- Canaanites spread abroad\ The first place of 

nius interprets the name to Mgnify pagani, the habitation of the Canaanites was probably on 

inhabitants of villages. the Mediterranean, m Phcenida, in the neigh- 

the Arkite-] Inhabitants, according to Jo- hourhood of Tyre and Sidon j butbydegrees 

sephas,ofArcaacityofPhcenicia,n?arLiba- "ley fpread abroad tlirough the whole of 

nils, A miles to the north of Trip^iU. It was P^'^=*>"e. ^^„ Tyre and Sidon on the North 

afterwards called Cesarea LibTi, a name to Gerar and Gaza and even to Lasha. 
found on coins of the reign of Vespasian. 19. Laiba] The Targum of Jerusalem 

Alexander Sevenis was born here. Shaw and and Jerome ('Qn^st. ad Genes.') identify 

Hurckhardt describe the rams of a fine city Lasha with Callirrlioe, which Phny ('N. H.' 

.'IS still to be found there, called Tell Aria. v. c 6) and Josephus ('B. J.' 1. 33) speak of 

rAe Sinile'] St Jerome (' QuiesL in Genes.' as femous for its warm springs, it was sitn- 

ad h. i.) says, that " near Area was another ated on the East of the Red Sta. 
city^ called Sini, which, though ruined, still 31, ghem aho, the fatJ^r of ail the cKU 

retained its anaent name. Michaelu (;Spicii. ^^^„ 0/ Jfi-r] As Ham is specially called the 

Pt. II. p. 29 )_ quotes Breidenbach Cltiner. p. ^^her of Canaan, so probably Shem is desig- 

47) as mentioning a city of the name of Syti ^ated as the fether of Eber. The Hebrews 

111 the same neighbourhood m the fifteenth ^^^ f^e Canaanites were brought into con- 

'^^tury. sUyA conflict and exemplified respectively the 

18. the Ar^aditel Inhabitants probably characters of the Hamites and the Shemltes, 
ofthecityof Aradus, on an island of the same their ciiaracters and their destinies. 

name, about three miles from the Phcentclan the brother of Jabhetb the elder'] There 

coast. The LXX. render here and elsewhere is a great ambiguity in the original of these 

the Aradite, and Josephus ('AnL' I. 6) says ^otds. The LXX., Symm., Taig. of Onke- 

"the Aradite inhabited the island of Aradus." los render as in the English text; so Raslii, 

Gesenius derives the name from a root, agni- Abenezra, Luther, Cleric, J. D. Michael., 

fying " to wander," and quotes Strabo (xvi, patlie, &c. Bat the Syriac, Arab., Vulg. ren- 

i,§ 13) as saying that the city was built by jer » the elder brother of Japheth," in which 

fugitives from Sidon. they are fallowed by Roscnm., Gesenius, 

the Zeniarite] I'here is little certainty as Knobcl, Delitzsch and most modein com- 
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^. 22 The ^chi'Idren of Shem; Elam, 24 And Arphaxad begat 'Salali; ( iieb. 

-and Asshur, and | Arphaxad, and Lud, and Salah begat Ebcr. 

■ and Aram. 25 ''And unto Ebcr were bom two ^ ' Ch 

23 And the children of Aram; Uz, sons: the name of one -was Peleg; 

and Hul, and Gcthcr, and Mash. for in his days was the earth divid- 

from the Jordan aud the Sea of Galilee to the 
Euphrates. The name Aram has been sup- 
posed to mean hi^b (from j^ram^ rum, to be 
high). In Genesis we read of Aram-Naha- 
raim, i.e. Aram between the two rhers = Me- 
sopotamia, which, or part of which, is also 
called Padan-Aram; and Laban who dwelt 
there is called the Aramean (Gen. xxv. lo, 
'iL'ii. 783); " - ■ 
, r.' V. .0. &c. 

23. Uz] From him no doubt was named 
" the land of Uz," in which Job lived. (Job 
i. J.) It is there rendered by the LXX. Au- 
sitis. Ptolemy (V. 19) mentions the ^sitK 
as inhabiting the northern pai-t of Arabia De- 
serta, near to Babylon and the Euphrates, 
which Bochart, Gesenius, and others, identify 
witli the inhabitants of Uz or Ausitis. The 
name Uz occurs also among the descendants 
of Abraham (Gen. xxii. 11), and again (Gen. 
xxxvi. 28) among the descendants of Seir the 
Hivite; and it has been conjectured, with 
more or less probability, that these different 
Semitic femilies may have coalesced. 

Hul] Josephus places in Armenia, accord- 
ing to Bochart, that part called Cholobotene 
by tlie Greelts, as though it wei-e Beth-Chul, 
the home of Hul. Miehaelis, followed bj 
Knobel, suggests that the name Ga:lesyi a 
may have come from Hul or CI 1 Rosen 
mailer has suggested the Ard el Hh leh a 
district near the sources of the Jo d. 

Gether] No probable site h s b-en fi>.ed 
on for the descendants of Gethe 

Mash] Josephus ('Ant.'i.6)sajs, Mash 
founded the Mesanaans," i.e. the mhibitants 
of Meseiie, near Bassora, where the Tigris and 
Euphrates fell into the Peraan Gulf. The 
opinion of Bochart is adopted by Gesenius, 
Winer, Knobel, and othras, that the descend- 
ants of Ma^ wei*e the inhabitants of Mons 
Masius, a range of hills to the North of Me- 
sopotamia. 

24. Arpbaxad begai Salab; and Salab 
begat Eber] The name Satah appears to signify 
sending fartb, extension, as Ebsr, the name of 
his son, agnifies passing over. Many of the 
names in these genealogies are agnificant, and 
were probably given to thdr bearers late in 
hfe, or even lustorically, after their deaths. 
Salah and Eber seem to point to this fact, 
that the descendants of Arphaxad were now 
beginning to spread forth from the first cradle 
of the Semitic race, and to cross over the 



i, who say, that if "the brother of 
Japhcth the Elder" had been meant, the He- 
brew idiom would have required the addition 
of "joh"— "the elder son of Noah." This 
appears to be true; moreover, Shem is gene- 
rally mentioned first, and is perhaps put last 
here, because the writer proceeds almost with- 
out interruption from this point with the 
history of the descendants of Shem. In Gen. 
ix. 24, Ham appears to be called the youngest 
sonofNoah; but see note on tliat verse. On 
the whole, the common order of enumei-ation 
is probably the order of age. 

22. Ihe cbUdren of Sbeml The Shemites 
dwelt chiefly in Western Asia, South of the 
Asiatic Japhethites. 

Elaml ElymMS, a region adjoining Su- 
siana and Media, called by the Arabs Chu- 
zistan. Daniel (viii. 2) places Shushan (/'. e. 
Si^a) in Elam, which immediately connects 
Elam with Susiana, 

Jsshur] Without doubt the ancestor o' 
tlie Assyrians. At first, perhaps, the namt 
Asshur or Assyria was restricted to the re- 
gion round about Nineveh, known to the 
Greeks as Adiabene. Afterwards it spread, 
especially to the North-west, and embraced 
the Syrians. The foundation of its principal 
greatness is ascribed to the Babylonians in 
V. II. This corresponds vrith tlie tradition in 
Herodotus (1. 7), which attributes the fi)un- 
dation of Nineveh to Ninus, the son of Beius, 
the founder of Babylon. 

Arphaxad] Bodiart conjectured tiiat the 
tame Arrapachites, a province in Northern 
Assyria, bordering on Armenia, was derived 
from Arpiiaxad; and as this was the country 
of the Chaldees, it has been thought that in 
the thi^e last consonants of the name Ar- 
phaxad, viz. ch-s-d, are contained the ele- 
ments of the name Chasdim (i. e. Chaldeans). 
Josephus certainly tells us that " Arphaxad 
gave the name Ai-phaxadceans to those after- 
wards called Chaldieans" (' AnL' I. 6). 



by Bochart, and most modems. The re- 
semblance of their manners and of their more 
andent names to the Semitic confirms this 
tradition. It is probable, tiiat their first home 
v^as not far from Armenia, whence they mi- 
grated into Aaa Minor. 

Arani] The country called Ai-am in Scrip- 
ture was the highland region lying to the 
north-east of the Holy Land, extending 
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etl ; and his brother's name zvas Jok- 27 And Hadoram, and Uzal, and 

tan. Diklah, 

26 And Joktan begat Almodad, 28 And Obal, and Abimael, and 

and Sheleph, and Hazarmaveth, and Sheba, 

Jerah, 29 And Oph and Ha ! h and 

moan. Boch rth gestdhd ii 
tion of hib de=ic d ts h A 

(Agathai-ch. S p 

Beni Hilal ( h m ), 

who dwelt south of Chawlaii. 



25. Pekg; far in bis dayi ™ai the earth 
diviiled'] It is generally supposed from this, 
that Peleg lived contemporaneously with the 
disperaon of Babel, It is, however, quite 
possible, that the reference is to a more par- 
tial division of regions and separation of races. 
The genealogy is now specially concerned 
with the descendants of Shem and the ances- 
try of the pi-omised race, which is here tiaced 
down to Peleg to be continued farther in cb. 
xi. 18 sqq. The two races, which sprang 
fium Eber, soon separated very widely from 
each otlier, the one, Eber and his family, 
spreading north-westward towards Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, the other, the Joktanides, 
southward into Arabia. As the sacred nar- 
rative in fv. 31, 31, speaks expressly of the 
general spreading forth of tlie sons of Noah, 
and in ch. xi. i — y relates the confusion of 
thar languages, it is very probable that in 
Lliis verse the chviaon of the land concerns 
only the separation of the Shemites. 

Joktan] There is a generai consent in fa- 
vour of the colonization of Soutliern Arabia 
by the descendants of Joktan, with the names 
of whom con*espond several of the distiicts 
and cities of that country. The Arabs iden- 
tify Joktan with Kaivtan, who was the tra- 
ditional ancestor of the Beni Kahtan, inha- 
bitants of Yemen or Arabia Felix. In Ara- 
bia the Joktanides, no doubt, found some 
peoples settled there ah-eady, viz. the Cushite 
descendants of Ham (ver. ;), and the Ludite 
descendants of Shsm (ver. ii). The Arabic 
authors are alent concerning any Cushites, 
but dei-ive the ancient Arabic races from the 
Kahtanides (i.e. the Joktanides). 

26. Jlmodad] The names Modad and 
Moi-ad (r being often a coniiption of ^ by a 
clerical error) occur frequently in Arabic ge- 
nealt^ies. The syllable Jl is probably the 
definite article. 

Sivleph'] has been compared by Bochart 
witli the Salopeni of Ptolemy (vr. 7), in- 
habiting the interior of Arabia, and is iden- 
tiSed with a tribe of Sulaph or Seliph in Ye- 
men, The Arabic writers speak of a large 
region called Salfie, south-west of Sanaa, 

Haeannaivtb'] The name agrees in every 
letter with Hadramaut, the name of a pro- 
vince on the southern coast of Arabia, fa- 
mous for its falihty in myn*h and frankin- 
cense, and for the unhealthiness of its climate, 

Jerab} The name in Hebi-ew signifies the 



27. HadoranQ There has been no sa- 
tisfiictory identification of the descendants 
of Hadoram with any known race, though 
Bochart compared the Adramitie of Ptolemy 
(yi. 7) and the Atramits; of Pliny (vi. 28) 
in the south of AraUa. 

ITsai] This name is identified with Aw- 
zal, the ancient name of Sanaa, the capital 
city of Yemen. 

Dlklabl in Syriac signifies Paint; whence 
Bochart and Gesenius identified the descend- 
ants of Diklah with tlie Minsi, a people 
of Yemen, who inhabited a palm-grtiwins 
country. iClichaelis conjectured a people con- 
tiguous to the Tigris, the name of which river 
in Syriac and Arabic was Diklat. 



these n 

Sbehd\ We read much of Sheba, a coun- 
try in Arabia Felix, abounding in gold, pre- 
cious stones, fi'ankincense, and tamous for 
its merchandise (i K, x. 10; Job vL 19; Ps. 
Ixxii. 10, ij; Is, Ix. 6; Jer, vi, so; Ezek. 
xxvii. %i ; Joel iiL 8), The Arabic and Greek 
accounts of the Sabteans, a people, whose 
capital was Saba or Mariaba, tliree or four 
dajfs' journey from Senaa, correspond tho- 
roughly with all tliis. See on ver. 7 above, 

29. OpMr'] On no geographical question 
has a greater diversity of opinion existed than 
on the site of Ophir, The poation of Ophir, 
as a son of Joktan, and the settlement of the 
othei- Joktanides b Arabia, form a strong 
argument in fevour of placing Ophir in Ara- 
bia also. The histoiical notices, however, in 
the books of Kings and Chronicles (i K. i 



2&—1S, J 



1 Chr. V 



ro) 



have inclined many to place Ophir Hther ii 
India or in Africa: whiM others have thought, 
tliat two Ophirs are mentioned in Scripture, 
one in Arabia, the other in India or Ceylon. 
The question is discussed at length by Gese- 
nius, 'ThHS.'p. ui. See also 'Diet, of Bible,' 
s.v. Ophir. 

Havilabl It is generally thought that 
Chawlan, m Arabia Felix, was the home of 
the descendants of Havilah. (On the Cushite 
Havilah, see note on v. 7.) Whilst some 
li;ive thought that thei-e were two Uhaw- 
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Jobab : ^11 th> 
Joktaii. 

30 And their dwelling was from 
Meslia, as thou goest unto Sephar a 
mount of the east. 

31 These are the sons of Shem, 
after their families, after their tongues, 
in their lands, aftei' their nations, 

32 These are the families of the 
sons of Noah, after their generations, 
in their nations: and by these were 
the nations divided in the earth after 
the flood, 

CHAPTER XL 

1 Ow laiiguags m thi !m,-IJ. 3 The kdtdhts 



«/Babt!. iThico«f:ision.oftt<nguss. loThi 
getia-stwns of Sliem. 17 The ^auratmns of 
Tirah the father of Abram. 31 Terahgodh 
fi-om Ur to Haraii. 

AND "the whole earth was of one ■> 
^ 'language, and of one '^ speech, fi 

2 And it came to pass, as they J^ 
journeyed from the east, that they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar ; 
and they dwelt there. 

3 And 'they said one to another, n 
Go to, let us make brick, and 'burnw 
them throughly. And they had brick "\ 
for stone, and slime had they for *^ 



4. And they said, Go 1 



, let 1 



lans, one belonging to the descendants of the 
Joktanide and the otlier to the sons of the 
Cushjte Havilah; others have thought that the 
two races were intermingled and confounded. 

Jobab'\ Ptolemy (yi. 7) mentions the Jo- 
baritE near the Indian Sea, which Bochart 
conjectured to have been Jobabte, in wliich 
he Is followed by Gesenius. Bochart and Ge- 
senius think the name to be -- the Arabic Je- 
bab, a desert. 

30. And tbeir d-wellmg luas from M^sha, 
as thau goest unto Sephar a mount of the Easty 
Mesha has been identified by Bochart with 
tlie seaport of Musa or Muxa, mentioned by 
Ptolemy vi. 8; Pliny vl. 13, &c. Michaelis, 
followed by Rosenmalier, Giesenius, &c. pre- 
fen-ed Mesene, a place at the mouth of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, not fer from Bassora. 

Sephar] is pretty certainly Zaiar or 
Dl\a£ari, a seaport on the coast of Hadra- 
maut. It is pi-onounced in modem Arabic 
Isfor, and is not so much one town as a series 
of villages near the shore of the Indian Ocean. 
(Fresnel, quoted by Gesenius, p. 968.) 

Chap. XI. 1. one languase"] The general 
opinion of the Jews and ancimit Christians 
w.Ts that this language was Hebrew. The 
names of the most ancient places and persons 
mentioned in Scripture being Hebrew seems 
to countenance this belief. But it is impos- 
sible to arriye at any certainty on the question, 
it being notorious that names have been trans- 
lated from one language into another in many 



2. /( came it pass, as they journeyed from 
the east"] On the difficulty in these words, 
and on the first hooie of the descendants of 
Noah, see note on viiL 4. If Armenia was 
that Srst home, we must suppose either that 
they had journeyed in a sou tli -easterly direc- 
tion before they tumed towards Shinar, and 
then tliey would journey fi-om the east, or we 



must reniler "eastward," lit. "on the sides 
of the east." 

a plain] The word more naturally means 
a deep valley, but it is often used of a wide 

Shinar'] Without doubt the region round 
about Babylon, to which, besides Babylon, 
peitained the cities of Erech, Kaloeh and 
Accad (Gen. x. 10, where see note). The 
fei-tility of this country for the production of 
wheat is greatly praised by Herodotus (i. 
'93)- 

3. let uj nieke brick, and bum them 
ihroughlf] The regions of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia consisting of rich alluvial pldns would 
provide no stone and were specially abundant 
m brick earUi. Hence, when Nimrod built 
Babel and other towns in Shinar (ch. x. 10), 
he and those with liim must liave learned the 
art of brick-making. The building of villages 
in the eai'lier settlements of the Noachidie had 
been probably of wood or stone. 

tief tad brick for stone, and slime had they for 
mortar] All the veraons give aiphalte or MSu- 
Mwi for the word cbemer, "slune". Herod. 
(1. 179) describes the building of the walls of 
Babylon much as the sacred history describes 
Uiis building of the tower of Babel. He says 
a deep foss was dug all round the city, from 
which the mud was taken in large bricks and 
burnt in furnaces. Then for mud or mortar, 
they used hot bitumen, and so built the (valls 
of the city. He mentions a town called Is, 
with a river of the same name near it, about 
right days' journey from Babylon, where much 
bitumen was obtained and carried to Babylon 
for the building of tlie city. See also Strabo 
(Lib. svi. p. 74), who speaks of the excel- 
lence of the Babylonian bitumen for building. 
iustin also (Lib, 1, li) speaks of Semiramis as 
aving built Babylon with brick and liquid 
bitumen, which Howed in great abundance in 
the iirighbourhood. Diodor. SicuL (11. Xi), 
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buiiil us a city and a tower, whose 
top may reach unto heaven; and let 
us ma.k;e us a name, lest we be scat- 
tered abroad upon the fece of the 
whole earth. 



5 And the Lord came down to 
see the city and the tower, which the 
children of men builded, 

6 And the Lord said. Behold, the 
people h one, and they have all one 



Pliny Q H. N.' xxxi. 5), Athenreus {Lib. 11. 
5), and othei* ancient writers, mention a lake 
close to Babylon abounding in bitumen, which 
floated on the watei's. (See Rdand, 'Palestln.' 
ir. pp. ^44, 145). The town of Is, mentioned 
by Herodotus (asabove), is identified by mo- 
dem travellers with Heets, where bitumen 
pits are still foand on the western bank of tbe 
Euphrates. Someof the heaps of ruins, which 
have been identified with the ruins of Baby- 
lon, exhibit specimens of sun-dried bricks laid 
in bitumen, producing walls of great strength 
ar.d solidity. Mr Layard tells us that at Bira 
Nimrod, "The cement, by which the bricks 
were united, is of so tenacious a quality, that 
it is alKiost imposable to detach one from the 
Other," (' Nineveh and Babylon,' p. 499)- 

4. a tO'uier, ruiliose top maj reach utite bea- 
•oen\ That is to say "a very high tower," just 
as the cities of the Canaanites were said to be 
"great and walled up to heaven" (Deut.i. 18, 
ix. i), or as Homer (' Od.' v. 239), speaks of 
a pine tree "high as heaven." Many have 
identified this tower with the temple of Belus 
(Herod. 1. 181), which is de3cribe<l as con- 
sisting of eight squares one upon the other, 
the dimensions of the lowest or base being a 
stadium in length atid in breadth. The momid 
called Bira Nimroud is generally supposed to 
be the ruin of the temple of Belus. 

kt us make tii a name, teit mie be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the tuhole earth"] Jose- 

phus gives as the motive for building the 
tower of "abel, Uiat the builders feared 
another delnge, and hoped that the tower 
would be high enough to save them from its 
waters; Nimrod, the leader in the scheme, 
boasting that he could so defy the vengeance 
of God. Again some have thought, that Noah 
had deliberately marked out the settlements of 
his postei-ity {Usher, ad A. M. 1757), and that 
Nimi-od and his followers were unwilling 
to submit to this. Thm some Jewish wri- 
ters have interpreted the word name (Shem) 
to mean God, "the name of God" being often 
put for God Himself; and so have imagined 
that tbe builders of the tower proposed to 
make an Idol temple. Othei-s have supposed 
tiiat the descendants of Ham under Nimrod 
made here some reference to Shem, the fa- 
voured son of Noah, as though they would 
have said, " A blessing has been promised to 
Shem, but we will make a Shan for our- 
selves." Clericns suggested that the word 
Shem meant hei-e a monument {cp. 2 S. 
viii. i;). The simplest sense of the p;is- 



that Nimrod founded a kingdom in Shinar. 
He and his followers were appatenUy actu- 
ated by an ambitious spirit not satisfied with 
the simplicity of a pa h g 

to be scattered abroad is so m. WTe b 
the migratory instinct h se m h d 
the d^cendants of N h th is n 

extenave settiements, b desi g d 

an empire, to build vt h g 

citadel, and so to hold g th p 

ful commoli wealth, and est b h h 
selves a name, feme, importance, renown, 

thei-eby, it may be, attracting others to join 
thdr community. Perhaps thei-e was an al- 
lusion to this in the prophecy (Is. xiv. 11), 
" 1 will ... cut off from Babylon the name 
andremnantand son and nephew" Q.c. grand- 
son or posterity) "saith the Loud." The 
tradition which assigtis the lead in the build- 
ing of the tower of Babel to Nimrod was 
ancient and genera!. (See Joseph. 'Ant.'i. 
4, Aug. ' De Civit, Dei/ xvi. 4, &c.) Itmay 
have arisen chiefly from wliat is said of him 
in ch. X. 9, 10, II. It is worthy of remark, 
that, though the descendants of Shem and 
Japheth shared in the judgment which con- 
founded the tongues, yet their dialects have 
to this day a neai-er resemblance between 



Shemites and Japhethites have had a higher 
civilization, so they have retained a purer 
Language. The Semitic i^alects all have a 
strong femily likeness. The Aryan or Indo- 
European {i.e. probably the Japhetic^ dialects, 
though more diverse than the Semitic, are j'et 
alleasilyasfdgnabletoa common origin; whilit 
the Turanian and other languages branch eft 
into endless varieties. 

.5. the Laxo came doivn to see"] An in- 
stance of the natural anthropomorphic lan- 
guage suited to the teaching of man in a state 
of ample and jartial civilization. 

tbe children of men builded] It has been 
thought, thoii''h perhaps on insufficient 
ground, tha h drt m n h 

designates t m p rt o h h 

race, bad m n pp sed h dr 

God;" and possb h beh u ffpn g 
of Ham. 

6. this b Perh p n 

" this is the begm g h deed This 
is their firs dan g d unp d 

unless they b ffec heck d h g 
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; and this they begin to do : 
nothing will be restrained 
11, which they have imagined 



from tht 
to do. 

7 Go to, let us go down, and there 
confound their language, that they 
may not understand one another's 
siieech, 

' 8 So the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of 
all the earth : and they left ofF to 
build the city. 

9 Therefore is the name of it called 
„. 'Babel; because the Lord did there 



confound the language of all the 
earth ; and from thence did the Lord 
scatter them abroad upon the face of 
all the earth, 

10 ^ *These are the generations ' . 
of Shem : Shem was an hundred years '' 
old, and begat Arphaxad two years 
after the flood : 

1 1 And Shem lived after he begat 
Arphaxad five hundred years, and be- 
gat sons and daughtei*s, 

12 And Arphaxad lived five and 
thirty years, and begat Salah : 

13 And Arphaxad lived after lie 



8. they left off to build ike c'lty'^ It 
seems, therefore, very doubtful how fi.r the 
builders could have proeeeded in building 
their tower, and hardly likely that the femous 
temple of Belus should have been to any eon- 
aderable extent erected by them, though not 
improbalily that great structui-e may have been 
raised on the foundation lai 1 at this time 
The tradition that G d ove turred it with 1 
tempest (Jos. 'Ant' I 6 Euseb Pr'ep Cvang 
IX. 4), though pi-obabls unfounded witnesses 
to its not having been completed. 

9. BobeT\ From Bald to confound con 
traeted fi-om B^hal canfus on The Greek 
tradition was, that the eity w is named atter 
Belus, its mythie founder So the Etymo- 
logieum Magnimi s^vs that ' Babylon was 
named after Belus, w ho founded it Henee 
Eiehhom suggested, that tlie name ongmally 
was Bab Bel, "the gate or eourt of Bel,'' 
/.?. Baalor Belus. So Rosemnllller, Gese- 
nius and others have thought it might be Bab 
11, the "Gate of God." These derivations are 
really much less likely than that given by 
Moses. There was no such person as Belus, 
except that Nimrod, whose scriptural name 
probably signifies rebel, may bv his own people 
have been called Baal, Belus, Lord. 



10. rbese are the generation, of Shem} 
We have here the third genealogical table. 
The ist was ^ven in ch. v. from Adam to 
Noah ; the md in ch. x, the genealogy of the 
three sans of Noah, the descendants of Shem 
being traced down as far as Peleg. Now we 
have the line of Shem farther carried down to 
Abraham, tlie father of the laithful, theancestor 
of tlie promised seed. In ch. x. no account is 
given of the length ofthe generations or of the 
duration of life ; but here b ch. si. as before 
inch, v., both these are supplied. Concerning 
the chronological question and the ages of the 
patiiarchs, see Introduction and on ch. v. note 
A. It may be observed here, that we mark at 
once the tranation from the antediluvian to 
the postdiluvian duration of life. Noah lived 
9JO years, Shem only 6oo, Arphaxad, the first 
bomof Shem ailer the deluge, only 438; when 
we come to Peleg, who seems to have been 
contemporary with the dispersion, life is still 
shorter, Peleg lived 239 years, Reu 239, Serug 
ajQ, Nalior 148, 

The following table exhibits the different 
calculations according to the Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, and the Septuagint texts respect- 
ively. 
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begat Salah fuur hundred and three 
years, and begat sons and daugli- 

14. And Sakh lived thirty years, 
and begat Eber: 

15 And Salah lived after he begat 
Eber four hundred and three years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 
,. 16 'And Eber lived four and thir- 
ty years, and begat ''Peleg; 
i 17 And Eber lived after he begat 
Peleg four hundred and thirty years, 
'and begat sons and daughters, 

18 And Pelsg lived thirty years, 
and begat Reu ; 

19 And Peleg lived after be begat 
Reu two hundred and nine years, and 
begat sons and daughters. 

20 And Reu lived two and thirty 
. years, and begat 'Serug: 

■''■ 21 And Reu lived after he begat 
Serug two hundred and seven years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 



22 And Scrug lived thirty years, 
and begat Nahor: 

23 And Serug lived after he begat 
Nahor two hundred years, and begat 
sons and daughters. 

24 And Nahor lived nine and 
twenty years, and begat ■''Tcrah: /Ll 

25 And Nahor lived after he begat ^■'' ' 
Terah an hundred and nineteen years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

26 And Tcrah lived seventy years, 
andi'begatAbram, Nahor, and Haran. r}c 

27 ? Now these are the genera- ''ci 
tions of Terah: Terah begat Abram, ^'" 
Nahor, and Haran ; and Haran begat 
Lot. 

28 And Haran died before his fe- 
ther Terah in the land of his nativity, 
in Ur of the Chaldees. 

29 And Abram and Nahor took 
them wives : the name uf Abram's 
wife was Sarai ; and the name of 
Nahor's wife, Milcah, the daughter 



27. No'oi theie are t/ie generationi qfTerah^ 
Not perhaps a distinct genealogy, but the wirnl- 
iiig up of the genealogy whicli liad already 
been traced to the sons of Terah, and the ex- 
panding it into a fullei- account of the lami- 
lies of these sons and especially of Abra- 

28. Ur of the Chaldees] Mentioned Only 
here. There is gi"eat diversity of opinion as 
to the ate of this city, except that it was in 
Chaldfea, i.e. the southern part of Babylonia. 
Bochart, followed by Micliaelis, RosenmOller 
and many others, identilied it with Ur, which is 
mentioned by Ammianua Marcelliniis (xxv. 8. 
col. s6), when describing the retuin of the 
Roman army under Jovian after the death of 
juUau, as lying between Nisibis and the Tigris. 
Ancient tradition and the opinion of many 
moderns connect it with the modem Orfa, 
the Edessa of the Greeks, well known in 
Christian times as the capital of Abgarus, 
its first Christian King, who is said to have 
written a letter to, and to have received a 
letter from our Saviour, " The traditions of 
Abraham still 1 ve n the mo s of the \ ab 
inhabitants of O -la The e ty I es on t e 
edge of one of ti e b re r ^ed sp -s 1 ch 
descend from the mou ta ns ot A n ei a, nto 
the Assyrian pla ns the cu t ated land 
which, as lying unde the o L ns, v s 
called Padan-Aram T o physcal feat u-es 
must have secured t from t e car est tm es 
as a nucleus for the c il iat o ot t ose 
regions. One s a hifch tstcd ag tl e 
natural fortifica o uttep^et 1 



doubly defended by a trench of i 
dqith, cut out of the living rock behind it. 
The other is an abundant .spring (tlie Callir- 
rhoe of the Gi-eek writers) issuing in a pool 
of transparent clearness ^nd embosomed in a 
mass of luxuriant verdure, which, amidst the 
dull brown desert all around, makes, and 
must always have made, this spot an oaas, a 
Paradise in the Chaldaan wilderness." (Dean 
Stanley ' On the Jewish Church,' I. p. 7.) 
Eupolemus as quoted by Euseb. ' Pnep. Evang.' 
IX. 17, says that Abraham was bom in the 
city of Babylonia called Camarine, which 
some say is the city Uria, and by interpreta- 
tion city of the Chaldees, which Gesenius ex- 
plains by saying that Ur\a Sanscrit dgnifies 
city, country, (cognate perhaps with the He- 
brew Ir, y^C), lie original language of the 
Chaldees havbg been cognate with the Indian 
and PerMan. This city is supposed to be now 
represented by the i-uins Umgheir on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, whidi appears by its 
bricks to have been called Hur by the natives. 
(Proiessor Rawlinson in ' Diet, of Bible.') 
29 JJcfli] According to Josephus ('Ant.' 

I tl) Targum Pseudo- Jonathan and Jei-ome 
( Qu in Genes.') the same as Sarai. This, 
however, hardly seems couastent witii Gen. xx. 

II ■« here Abram speaks of Sarai as daughter 
of h s father but not of his mother; thougii 
It IS very difGcult to say with what exactneai 
t e terms fether, daughter, brother, &c. aie 
used Ewald has conjectured that Iscah was 
Lot s wife and therefore mentioned here ; but 

he L=i no eviilpnre for this 
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of Haran,. the father of Milcah, and 
the father of Iscah. 

30 But Sarai was barren; she had 
no child. 

31 And Terah took Abram his 
son, and Lot the son of Haran his 
son's son, and Sarai his daughter in 
law, his son Abram's wife ; and they 

. went forth with them from ^ Ur of 
the Chaldees, to go into the land of 

■ Canaan J and they came unto Haran, 
and dwelt there. 

32 And the days of Tcrah were 
two hundred and five years : and Te- 
rah died in Haran. 



CHAPTER XII. 

I God calltth Abram, and bksselk hint wish a 
promise of Christ. 4 Ml d^artith with IM 
from Saran. 6 Hs purneydk iAroiigh Ca- 
naan, 7 which in promised him in a vision, 
10 He is driven by a ftimine into Egypt- 1 1 
Fmr maketh him fdga his wife to be his sis- 
ter. 14 Pharaoh, having taien herfrmn him, 
by plagues is compdled to ristore htr. 

NOW the "Lord had said unto • 
Abram, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father's house, unto a land 
that I will shew thee: 

2 And I will make of thee a great 
nation, and I will bless thee, and 



Sarai. The Samaritan (followed bj; LXX, 
and Vulg.) by a slight transpoation of the let- 
teisand different pointing reads "He brought 
them forth." 

Harati\ The Carrhs of the Greeks and 
Ropians, whei-e Crassus fell, defeated by tlie 
Parthians (Plutarch, ' Vit. Cras.' 15, 57. iS, 
Plin. V. 14). It is called Charran in Acts 

32. tiuo hundred and Ji'oe jeari\ The 
Samaritan Pentateuch has heie one hundred 
and forty ^e, which Bochart and others con- 
sider Che right number. St Stephen (Acts 
vii, 4) says the migration of Abram into 
Canaan was after liis fethei-'s death : but fi-om 
V. 16 supra it seems as if Terah was only 
70 when Abram was born, and by xii. 4 
we find that Abram was 7j when he left 
Haran. This, according to the Samaritan, 
would appear to be the very year of his 
father's death. It is certain that the Samari- 
tan text cannot have been tampered with by 
any Christian hand to bring it into conformity 
with St Stephen's statement, and it may very 
likely have pi-eserved the true i-eading. It is 
possible, however, that Terah may have 
been really 130 years old when Abram was 
born; for though it is said in ver. sS that 
Terah lived seventy years and begat Abram, 
Nahor and Haran, yet it does not follow that 
Abi-am was the eldest son, haring been named 
first as being the heir of tlie promises and the 
subject of the future history. Indeed some 
of the rabbins consider Abram to have been 
the youngest son, in which case he may have 
been bom when his iather was 130 years old 
(see Wordsworth on Acts vii. 4). 

Chap. XI!. 1. Not^ the Lord bad so}d\ 
Now tie LORD said. The former cliap- 
ter had canied the lilstory down to the 
death of Terah. The present chaptei- returns 
to the date of the call of Abram. In Acts 



vii.. I St Stephen tells us, what also appears 
most likely from the history in Gen., that 
God appeared to Abram " when he was in 
Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran." 
This led our translators to render " had said." 
■■■ The Hebrew lacks the plupei-fect tense ; but 
the continuous character of the narrative from 
this point marks the propriety of adopting a 
ample perfect, which is dso the rendering of 
the ancient versions. The recounting hriefiy 
of events up to the death of Terah in the last 
■cliapter was by a prolepsis. We have here 
the beginning of a new Chapter in the history, 
of a new dispensation and a new covenant. 
Henceforth the naiTative concerns only the 
chosen people of God and those who affect 
them and tiieir fortunes. 

Get thee out of thy amntry'] Lit Go thee, 
a pleonasm of the pronoun, common in many 
languages. The call was evidently from the 
birthplace of Abram, Ur of the Chaldees; 
and not only Abram, but his father and 
other of his family seem at first to have 
obeyed the call ; for Terah took Abram and 
l.ot and Sarai, and "they went forth from Ur 
of the Chaldees to go into the land of Canaan " 
(ch. xi. 31). The land is here called by the 
Ahnighty "the land that I will shew thee," 
but Moses, in ch. xi. 31, calls it the land of 
Canaan, the destination of Abram being 
known to Moaes, though it was not at the 
time of his call known to Abram himseE 

3. I •will make of thee a ^reat natkri] 
Literally fulfilled in the glories of Israel, 
spiritually and more largely in the spiritual 
sons of Abraham, " Abraliara's seed and heirs 
according to the promise," { lal. iii. 19. 

atid tbou shall be a bUulng] Kimchi on 
Zech. viii. ii, followed by Clericus and 
Knobel, interprets "shalt be an example or 
type of blessing," so that men shall say 
" Blessed be thou, as Abraham was blessed." 
Others, as Rosenmiillei-, Gesenius, &c. con- 
sider the substantive to be put for the parti- 
G2 
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make thy name grcac; and thou sholt 

be a blessing: 

3 And I will Mess them that bless 

thee, and curse him that curseth thee: 
3. *and in thee shall all families of the 

earth be blessed. 
*■ 4 So Abi-am departed, as the Lord 

had spoken unto him; and Lot went 

with him : and Abram wfis seventy 

and five years old when he departed 

out of Haran. 



5 And Abrani took Sami his wife, 
and Lot his brother's son, and all 
their substance that they had gather- 
ed, and the souls that tliey had gotten 
in Haran ; and they went forth to go 
into the land of Canaan ; and into the 
land of Canaan they came. 

6 fl And Abram passed through 
the land unto the place of Sichem, 
unto the plain of Moreh, And the 
Canaanite was then in the land. 



eiple, a bhss'mg for bUsied, comp. Zech. yiii. 
11, More probable, as well as more natural, 
is the interpretation adopted by Tuch, I)c- 
iitzsch, Keil, and others, and commended by 
the last woi-ds of v. 3, "Thou dialt be a 
biesaing or cause of blesaiig to others besides 
toyseif" 

3. 1 viill blesi thetn tijat bleu thee, and 
curse him that cuneth thie'l God's blessing 
was to extend to Abram's friends and fol- 
lowers, and the enemies of Abram were to be 
subject to God's curse. Two different He- 
brew words are here translated by tlie one 
English word curse. Some think thai tlie 
one expresses more properly the reviling and 
malediction of man, the other tlie withering 
cufse of God. Both, however, are used of 
God and of man, cp. Job iii. s; Deut. xxL 
13. The first in the English Version, that 
used of God, is undoubtedly the stronger of 
the two. 

in thee ihall all fam'dks of tie earth be 
blsiied'\ Hei-e again Rashi, Cleric, Knobel, 
and some others interpret the words to mean 
that Abram should be so blessed in his family 
that all femilies of the earth should wish for 
like blesangs (comp. Gen. xiviiii. ao, "In thee 
shall Israel bless, saying, God make thee as 
Ephraim and Manasseh"). The words, how- 
ever, can with no shew of reason be rendered 
otlierwise than as rendered in the Authorized 
Version, following the LXX. and Vulg. Nor 
can it be understood otherwise than that all 
femilies of men should in some manner de- 
rive blessing through Abram. The Ta;^imi of 
Onkelos has for thj lake, and so the Jerusa- 
lem Targumj but tJiis is an unauthorized 
exposition. 

It is not necessary to assert that the pre- 
diction hei*e given was such as to enlighten 
Abram with any full clearness as to the way 
in which his seed should bless all nations. 
Indeed the promise is twofold, general and 
particular. Generally it is tine, that Abram's 
seed was for centuries the sole depositary 
of God's objective revelations, and that that 
knowledge of God which was confided to 
them has by them been spi-cad to all na- 
tions. "Out of Zion went forth the law, 



and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem" 
(Is. ii. 3). It has indeed been said with truth, 
that the Semitic nations, and especially the 
descendants of Abram, were from the time 
of Abram to Christ the only believers in tlie 
unity of the Godhead, and that ever ance the 
Chnstian era they only have taught mono- 
theism to mankind. But that which was the 
special blessing to Abram's race, has also, 
springing from that race, become the universal 
blessing to mankind. Of him " as concerning 
the flesh Christ came." 

4. leiientji and five yean old] See on ch. 
xi. 31. 

5. the leuh that ibey had gotten'] that 
is, the slaves or dependants whom they had 
attached to them. So in Ezelt. xxviL 13, 
slaves ai-espok fas I f m On- 
kelos renders Th so Is I h th y had 
converted t th 1 CI S the 
Pseudo-Jon th d J rusal m T gums 
render, "th sol h thyhdp ose- 
lyted." And f 11 w g th t d t Rashi 
says that Abnm m. d p stlyt f th men 
and Sarai of th n 

into the land of Canaan they camel Leav- 
ing Haran they must have crossed the river 
Euphrates, from which 'crossing it is very 
commonly supposed the name Hebrew was 
derived (rendered by the LXX. in Gen. xiv. 
13, o n-epQTijs, the crosier over). Thence their 
course must have been southward over the 
desei-t, probably near to Mount Lebanon, and 
thence, to the neighbourhood of Damascus. 
Josephus ('Ant.' i. 7) quotes fium Nicolaus 
of Damascus (' Hist.' bk. IV.), " Abraham 
reigned in Damascus, being come with an 
army from the counfry beyond Babylon called 
the land of the Chaldfeans. But not long 
afler, leaving this country with his people he 
migrated into the land of Canaan, which is 
now called Judsa." Josephus adds, that the 
name of Abraham was even in his days famous 
in the country of the Damascenes, and a vil- 
lage was pointed out there, which was called 
Abraham's habitation. 

6. the place of Skbem] So named by 
anticipation. The word place may pa-haps 
indicate that the town did not vet exist 
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1 And the Loita appeared unto 

5- Abram, and said, "^Unto thy seed will 

I give this land : and there builded he 



' the Lord, who ap- "J^ 



It is genera.Dj' supposed that Sychar (Joh. iv. 
j) is the name by which it was known 
among the later Samaritans, though the iden- 
tity of Sychar with Shechem is not quite 
certain (see Smith's 'Diet, of the Bible,' Art. 
'Sychar). The word Shechem signifies a 
ibouUer, and, unless the town derived its 
name from Shechem the son of Hamor, it 
pi obably was situated on a shoulder or ridge 
of land connected with the hills of Ebal and 
GeriKim, Josephus ('Ant' IV. 8) describes 
the dty of Shechem or Sicima as lying be- 
tween Gerizim on the right and Ebal on the 
left. The name Neapolis was given to it by 
Vespasian ; and the ancients clearly identify 
the la.ter Neapolis with the andent Shechem; 
e.g. Epiphanins ('Hier.'m, 1055), "In Si- 
chem, that is in tlie present Neapolis." The 
modern name is Nabulus. The atuation of 
the town ts described by modem travellers 
as one of exceeding beauty. Dr Robinson 
writes, "All at once the ground anks down 
to a. valley running toward the IVest, with a 
soil of rich black vegetable mould. Here a 
scene of luxuriant and almost unparalleled 
verdure burst upon our view. The whole 
valley was filled with gardens of vegetables 
and orchards of all kinds of IVuits, watered 
by several fountains which burst forth in 
various parts and flow \flestward in refreshing 
streams. It came suddenly upon us like a 
scene of fairy enchantment, we saw nothing 
to compai*e to it in all Palestine" {Vol. 11, 
[1. I7J. See also Stanley's ' Sinai and Pales- 
tine,' p. 134.) This spot, probably not yet 
so cultivated, but even then verdant and 
beautiful, was the first dwellingplace of the 
Patriarch in the land of promise. 

the plain of MorilS] The oaK (or tere- 
binth) or moreh. There is considerable 
variety of opinion as to the nature of the 
tree here mentioned, called Elan in He- 
brew. Celsius (' Hierob.' i. p. 34) has ar- 
gued that all the cognate words. El, EIob, 
Elab, &c. signify the terebinth tree, the word 
allon only bang the oak. So Michaelis 
(' Supplem.' p. 71), Rosenm., Delitzsch, 
Kdl, &c. The question is discussed at great 
length by Gesen. (' Thes.' p. jo), who doubts 
the distinction between Allon and Elon (a dis- 
tinttion merely of vowel points), and inter- 
prets both by oiri, or perhaps generally a large 
forest tree. The LXX. and Vulg. render oak. 
The Targums (followed by the English Ver- 
sion) render plain (see also Stanley, ' Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 141). It may be a ques- 
tion also whether the oak of Moreb was a 
single tree, or whether the word used may be 
a noun of multitude, agnifying the oak grove. 

A single tree of hvge si^ and spreading 



tbliage would, no doubt, be a natural resting 
place for a caravan or Arab encampment in 
the desert; but the great fertility of the val- 
ley of Shechem favours the behef that there 
may have been a grove rather than a angle 
tree. Nothing is known as to the meaning of 
the word Moreb: it may have probably been 
the name of a man, a prince of the land, or 
owner of the property. 

tie Caimaaite was then m the land] The 
original settlement of the sons of Canaan 
seems to have been in the South near the Red 
Sea; a Semitic race probably occupied the 
regions of Palestine and Phcenicia; a colony 
of the Canaanites afterwards spreading north- 
wards, partly dispossessed and partly mingled 
with the andMit Shemite iniiabitants, and 
adopted thdr language (see note on ch, x. 6, 
see also Epiphaa ' Hares.' Lxvi. n. S4). The 
historian tiierefore most appropriately relates 
that, at the time of the emigration of Abram 
and his followers, the Canaanite was already 
in possesion of the land. The conjecture, 
therd'ore, that these words were written by 
a later hand than that of Moses, after the 
andent Canaanite inhabitants fiad been ex- 
pelled, is altogether beade the mark, 

7, And the Lord appeared -unto Abram'\ 
This is the first mention of a distinct appeai- 
ance of the Lord to man. His voice is heard 
by Adam, and He is said to have spoken to 
Noah and to Abram: but here is a visible 
manifestation. The following questions na- 
turally arise, i. Was this a direct viaon 
of JEHOVAH in Bodily shape? 1. Was 
it an impresaon produced on the mind of 
the seer, but not a true vision of God! 

3. Was it an angel personating God f 

4. Was it a manifratation oif the Son of 
God. a Theophania, in some measui-e anti- 
cipating the Incarnation! (i) The first 
question seems answered by St John (Joh, 
i. 18), " No man hath seen God (the 
Father) at any time." {%) The second to 
a certain extent follows the first Whether 
there was a manifestation of an objective 
reality, or merely an impi-ession on the 
senses, we cannot possibly judge ; but the 
vision, whether seen in sleep or waking, 
cannot have been a vision of God the Father, 
(3) The third question has been ansvrei-ed 
by many in the affirmative, it bdng con- 
cluded that "the Angel of the Lord," a 
created Angel, was always the means of com- 
munication between God and man in the Old 
Testament. The great supporter of this opi- 
nion in early times was St Augustine ('be 
Tria' lU. c, xi, Tom. vui. pp. 8oj— 810), 
the chief M-guments in its favour being tlie 

■ of the New Testament that the 
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unto a mountain on the east of Beth- the land : 

el, and pitched his tent, having Bethel into Egypt 

on the west, and Hai on the east : femine was 
and there he builded an altar unto the ii And 

LoRU, and called upon the name of was come 

the Lord. that he said 

9 And Abram journeyed, 'going on hold 
. still toward the south, 



[v. 5- 



id Abram " 
> sojourn t' 



lo fl And ther 



i fan 



the land. 

came to pass, when he 

ir to enter into Egypt, 

into Sarai his wife, Be- 

■, I know that thou art a fair 

look upon : 



12 Therefore it shall c 



e top 



law was given " by disposition of angels," 
" spoken by angels, &c. (Acts vii. 53 ; Gal. 
iii. 19 ; Heb. ii. 11). It is further argued by 
the supporters of this view, that "the angel 
of the Lord" is in some passages in the Old 
Testament, and always in the New Testa- 
ment, clearly a. created angel {e.g. Zech.i. 11, 
II, &c.; Luke i, 11; Acts xii. ij); and that 
therefore it is not to be supposed Uiat any of 
these manifstations of the Angel of God or 
Angel of the Lord, which seem so markedly 
Divine, should have been anything more than 
the appearance of a created Angel personating 
the Most High. (4) The affirmative of the 
fourth opinion was held by the great majority 
of the fathers from the very first (see, for in- 
stance, Justin. 'Dial.' pp. 180—^84; Tertull. 
'adv. Pra.1.' c. 16; Athanas. 'CopL Arian.' 
IV. pp. 464, 46s (Ed. Col); Baal, 'adv. 
Eunom.'ii. 18; Theodoret, 'Qu. V. inExod.' 
The teaching of the fethers on this head is 
investigated by Bp, Bull, ' F. N. D.' iv. iii. 
In like manner the ancient Jeu's had referred 
the mamfestation of God in visible foi-m to the 
Shecbhiab, the Metatron, or the Memra de 
Jah, apparently an enianation from God, hav- 
ing a semblance of diversity, yet really one 
with Him, coming forth to reveal Him, but 
not truly distinct fi\)m Him. The fact, thai 
the name jiagel of the Lord h sometimes used 
of a created Angel, is not proof enough that 
it may not be also used of Him who is called 
'' the Angei of mighty counsel" (/leydXij! 
^ouX^i-'AyyEXoi, Is. iK. 6, Sept. Trans.), and 
"the Angel of the covenant" (Mai. iii. j); 
and the apparent identification of the Angel 
of God with God Himself in very many pas- 
sages (e.g. Gen. xxxii, Z4, comp. w. 18, 30, 
H0S.XIL3, 4: Gen.xvi.ro, 1.1, xlviii. 15, 16; 
Josh. V. 14, VI. J ; Judg.iLi,idii.»i; Isa,vi,i; 
cp. Joh. xii. 41; Is, txiii. 9) leads markedly to 
the conclusion, that God spake to man by an 
Angel or Messenger, and yet that that Angel 
or Messenger was Himself God. No man sxm 
God at any time, but the only begotten Son, 
who was in the Bosom of the Father, declared 
Him. He, who was the Word of God, the 
Voice of God to His creatures, was yet in 
the beginning with God, and He was God. 

Unto thy leed iviU I glin thii land: andlbsre 
builded hi an ahar\ This is the first definite 
promise to Abram, that the land of Canaan 



should be the inheritance of his children. Ac- 
cordingly, he built an altar thei-e, as conse- 
crating the soil and dedicating it to God. It 
is not mentioned that he offered sacrifice, but 
as the Hebrew word fur altar means the place 
of ilaashter or 0/ sacrifice, there can be no 
doubt, that it was an altar of burnt offering, 
which he built, as was Noah's altar (ch. viii. 
20), the only altar spoken of prior to this 

8. he removed] lit. be plucked up his 
tent pegs. The joumeying was by repeated 
encampments, after the manner of the Be- 
douins. 

Beth-el,~] i.e. the House of God. This is 
by anticipation. It was called Lax at this 
time (see ch. xssiii. 19; Judg, i. 13). The 
present name is Beitan, 

HaT] was about five miles to the East of 
Beth-el, the ruins of which bear the name of 
Medinet Gai. 

called upaii the name of the Lord.'] See ch, 
IV 16 

9 g ing OB still toward the 'oufbl The 
words e>.presa a giadnal chinge of^ place 
after the nomadic fashion As fiiod crfTLrcd 
itself he pitched his tent ind ftd his cittle 
ard whtn food fuled he nent onivirds to 
fresh pasture^ 

10 a famine'] 4 country like Canm 
imperfectly cultivated would be very subject 
to droughts and famine The part of h,gyi)t 
which lay immediately South of Caman ap- 
pears to have been e^)eaally tertde. It wns 
at that time inhabited by a people skilled in 
^ricultnre, and flooded periodically by the 
Nile. Egypt is still the refuge for neighbour- 
ing nations when afHicted with drought. It 
is said that Abram went down to Egypt "to 
sojourn," not to live there; for he had re- 
ceived the promise of inheritance in Canaan, 
and, though this famine may have tried, it did 
not shake his faith. 

11. Behold.. .tboa ait affair 'uioman] Sai-ai 
was now more than sixty years old; but 
her life extended to 117 years, so that ^e was 
only then in middle lifej she had home no 
children, and at the age of ninety, though not 
naturally young enough to have a son, was 
yet pi-eservtd in a cuiid^tiuzi of unusual and 
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when the Egyptians shall sec thcc, 16 And he entreated Abram well 

that they shall say, This is his wife : for her sake i and he h:td sheep, and 

and they will kill me, but they will oxen, and he asses, and menservants, 

save thee alive, and maidservants, and she asses, and 

13 Say, I pray thee, thou art my camels. 

sister: that it may be well w'th me 17 And the Lord plagued Pharaoh 

for thy sake; and' my soul shall live and his house with great plagues be- 

because of thee. cause of Sarai Abram's wife. 

14 IT And it came to pass, that, 18 And Pharaoh called Abram, 
when Abram was come into Egypt, and said, What is this that thou hast 
the Egyptians beheld the woman that done unto me ! why didst thou not 
she was very fair. tell me that she was thy wife? 

15 The princes also of Pharaoh 19 Why saidst thou. She is my 
saw her, and commended her before sister f so 1 might have taken her to 
Pharaoh : and the woman was t:iken me to wife : now therefore behold 
into Pharaoh's house. thy wife, take her, and go thy way. 

preternatural youth, so that she bore Isaac; "Exeursiison Egyptian Words" (by the Rev. 

her fair complexion would contrast favourably F. C. Cook) at the end of this volume. _ it 

withtheswarthycomplexion of the Egyptians, may be compared with the title "Sublime 

The Arab life of Abram naturally made him Porte." 

wary of danger. He was about to sojourn It is difficult to fix the particular Pharaoh 

in a country with a despotic government, , or dynasty under which Abram came into 

and among a licentious people. We see in Egypt. Generally the characteristics of the 

the conduct of Ahram an mstance of one Court, as briefly described in Geneas, point 

under the influence of deep religious feeling to a native dynasty of very remote date. Some 

and true feith in God, but yet with a con- circumstances, the friendly reception of a 

science imperfectly enlightened as to many Semitic nomade and the use of camels (v. 16) 

moral duties, and when leaning to his own among the Egyptians, have suggested the 

unda-standing suffered to M into great error belief that Abram's Pharaoh must have 

and an. The candour of the historian is been a shepherd king (see Smith's Diet, of the 

shewn by his exhibiting in such strong relief Bible, Artt Fharaob and Zoari)\ and Sir 

the disamulation of Abram as contrasted Gardiner Wilkinson ('Ancient Egyptians,' 

with the str^htfbrward integrity of Pharaoh. Vol. r. chap. ii. p. +1) has identified hira wjth 

IB n(„.-^.,An TKo nairiB ill- tiHp liv Apoohls Or Apepi, the axth monarch of 

,v£ ,KS of'Jiy;;™ SmS £ «•.»?* .5 An-ty. 1. «, however, 



OldTestament Josephustellsusthat "Pha- 



. admit so late a date. The 



Uio lesramenr. osepimsiciisuauiai. -- jriia- " r , ^ , , , . ,1 

,aoh amons the Egyptla... *ni»e. *%." Ph«noh of Jnjph wa, atooit eerOunly . 

II used to iS thought thu it ™ the Coptic k"E of the ,.ih dynnaj Abnm'. Plu,- 

word 0.r. wltlt <L article Pi or Ph. (Ja- r;°''«^.''""'?'^w ^ f^ °f , 

blooeti, Die., iv. ■ection .,, ■ De Terra GosJa.') 'hf «■« '>"E> f "ft same dy."=»ty, if not 

Later the opinion of Rosellini, jLcpau., Raw- belongms to a dynasty jrlier .ti 1. The ob- 

]in«.n, Poole and othera has been that it cor- J«a'ona, derived from the camel, and other 

respoiided with the title of the Sun-Ood apparent mdicatons of a shepherd reign, are 

RA, with the article, FH-RA, a name which My. considered in Eacarsus I. •■ On the 

was given to some of the kings of Egypt. Bearings of Egyptian History on fe Penta- 

Geseiius oblect. to this from itt tacking the 5"^ ■ J.? ° ■ 5" r .°Z' J "' 

Enal.4CThes.>.ll.,)i and there is Insnlfi- C.Cook; and theperiod of Abiam's sojourn 

dent evidence that tie title was teally a m tgjyt is shewn to be m»t prolahly nnder 

common title of tlie king.. Very recently M. on= of the earlier sovereigns of the i«h 

De RougS has shewn that the hieroglyphic, dynasty. . , dl i- a. a 

which U the regular title of the Egyptian „'*',-;""'■" "f ' '"f" ••>• '*'""'■ ' *""] 

kings, and which signifies "the great house" Probably even at that earl, period ECTft baa 

or "the double house," must be read Peraa if^hed such a pitch of corrupt aviliiation 

orPerao. This singukirly corresponds with that the soveragn had a hareem, and Sarai 

the awtement of Hoiapollo ([. 6i), that the was chosen to be one of his wives, 

kingwascalledootov/w'yat, "tiiegreathouse." 18. Pbaraab tnlled jihrainl Josephus says, 

The identity of this with the name Phar.iob that the priests told Pharaoh for what cause 

is admitted by Brugsch, Ebers (' .Egypten, that plague had fallen on hira (' Ant.' I. 8). 

&C.' p. i6), and is aigued at length in the It is more likely tlaat Sarai herself, being 
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>4 GENESIS. XII. XIII. [v. ::o-7. 

20 And Pharaoh commanded his the place where his tent had bt-eii at 

men concerning him ; and they sent the beginning, between Bcth-el and 

him away, and his wife, and all that Hai ; 

he had, 4 Unto the " place of the aitar, » ch^ 
which he had made there at the first ; '' 

CHAPTER XIII. and there Abram called on the name 

I AhTita and Lot return out of Eg}^!. 7 By of the LoRD. 

f'^'ZiJ^'^^r'^^'J -J^fif'u^^ 5 fl And Lot also, which went 

to "Wicked SodoDiw 1 4 God reneajdh me pro- J ' 

misc to Abram. 18 He removeih to Hebron, with Abram, had flocks, and herds, 

and there buUdith an altar. gjjd tents. 

AND Abram went up out of E- 6 And the land was not able to 

£\_ gypt, he, and his wife, and all bear them, that they might dwell to- 

that he had, and Lot with him, into gether: for their substance was great, 

the south. so that they could not dwell toge- 

2 And Abram jcai very rich in ther. 

cattle, in silver, and in gold. 7 And there was a strife between 

3 And he went on his journeys the herdmen of Abram's cattle and 
from the south even to Beth-el, unto the herdmen of Lot's cattle: and the 

interrogated about it, confessed the truth 3. on his joumtjs] By his stations, or 

(Patrick). according to his encampments, i.e. rither sta- 

19. JO 7 might hanie taken 6fr] Heb. So tion by station, as before, pitcWng his tent for 

I toot her. LXX. Syr. Onk. Though the a time at one station and then removing it to 

Vulgate followed by the Arabic has, "so that another; or perhaps, returning by his former 

I might have taicen her." The meaning is, stations, according to liis origmal encamp- 

Decdved by Aliram's words, Pharaoh took "isnts when he was journeying southwards, 

her with tlie intention of making her his wife, unto the place 'uibcre his tent had been at the 

but was hindered from doing so by tlie afflic- heginning] Shechem was the iirst place at 

tions with which God visited him (see Tlieo- which he rested and built an altar; but he 

doret, ' QuJ LXXII. in Gen.' Op. xii. An- probably remained there a comparatively short 

gustin, 'DeCivit. Dei,' xvl.iS), St Jerome time. The Canaanites then in the land (ch. 

('Trad, Heb. in Genes,') refers to Esth.ii. rs, xii. 6) would doubtless have occupied all the 

where we learn that the custom of Eastern most fertile country about Shechem. His 

monarchs was, that a maiden should undergo second place of sojourn was the mountain 

twelvemonths of purificaljon before she was near Bethel, wbei-e he is said to have built an 

actually taken to wife. It was, he thinks, altar and called on the name of the Loiii, and 

during some such period that Pharaoh was where very probably he liad continued until 

plagued and prohibited from marrying Sarai. tlie famine began to pi'evail. (See ch. xii, vv. 

It deserves to be noticed, that throughout the 7, g, 9, 10,) 

history of the chosen race, Egypt was to them g, ,^ /^„j ^„, „„, ^j/^ ,„ ^^^ ^i^„,] 
the scene of spiritual danger, of covetousness Lot was the sliarer of Abram's prosperity, 
and love of nches, of worldly sa:unty, of Theycame up out of Egypt with much larger 
temptation to i-est on an arm of flesh, on possessionstbanbefore, more"flocksandherds 
mans own understanding, and not on God and tents" for their now more numerous re- 
only. A 1 this appears from the veiy first, m tainers. The land too had but just recovered 
Abrahams sojourn Ihei-e, Sarai s danger, their f^am a state of drought and dearth: " and the 
departure full of wealth and prosperity. Canaanite and Uie Perizzite dwelt then in ti.e 
land" (v. 7), and probably by their occupa- 

Chap. XIII. 1. mid Lot •with him] tion contributed to the scarcity of pasture. 

Lot is not mentioned in the descent into „ „ ■ ., , o 4. iv.i ■ 1 c 

Egypt, because no part of the narrative there J' ■^T'^"f3 But httle is_ known of 

con«r^him. On the return to Canaan he t^l^ People. They are not mentioned m the 

becomes a principal actor. catalogue of nations m Gen. x. They are 

, ,-, ^, , ^ mostly coupled, as here, with the Canaanites, 

intotlKsouth] Thatsoudiem part of C a- They appear from Josh. xi. 3, xvii. 15, to have 

naan, whence he had gone down into Egypt, j^elt in the woods and mountains. Bodiait 

Thesoutfa, or i%f*, IS almost a proper name, describes them (^'Phaieg.' iv. 36) as a rustic, 

S. -very rich] He had grown rich in agrarian race, hving without cities and in 

Egypt, He has now to experience some of villagesonly, the name itself signifying ^i^j-ani, 

the dangers and evils of prosperity. villagers, rustics. 
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GENESIS. Xlir. 



Canaanite ajid the Perizzite dwelled 
then in the land. 

8 And Abram said unto Lot, 
Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me arid thee, and between 
ray herdmen and thy hcrdmcn; for 
we be ^brethren, 

9 Is not the whole land before 
thee ? separate thyself, I pray thee, 
from me : if thou -wilt lais the left 
hand, then I will go to the right ; or 
if thou depart to the right hand, then 
I will go to the left. 

10 And Lot lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it 
was well watered every where, before 
the Lord destroyed Sodom and Go- 
morrah, even as the garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou 
comest unto Zoar. 



11 Then Lot chose him all the 
plain of Jordan ; and Lot journeyed 
east: and they separated themselves 
the one from the other. 

12 Abram dwelled in the land of 
Canaan, and Lot dwelled in the cities 
of the plain, and pitched hh tent to- 
ward Sodom, 

13 But the men of Sodom were 
wicked and sinners before the Lord 
exceedingly. 

14 % And the Lord said unto A- 
bram, after that Lot was separated 
from him, Lift up now thine eyes, 
and look from the place where thou 
art northward, and southward, and 
eastward, and westward : 

15 For all the land which thou*' 
seest, ''to thee will I give it, and tog 



d^iiielUd then in the land] See oil xii. 6. 

8. Lei there be no itrife'] A noble ex- 
ample of disinterestedne^ and lore of peace 
exhibited by the father uf the faithful. 

10. Lot lifted up his eyes'\ They were 
proBably encamped on that mountain on the 
east of Bethel, having Bethel on the west and 
Hm on the east, where Abram had built 
the altar and called on the name of the Lord 
(ch. xii. 8). The very spot can be traced 
from the indications of the sacred text (Stan- 
ley's ' Jewish Church,' Vol. i. p. 31). From 
this spot Lot and Abram diose thdr re- 
spective possessions. Lot saw the plains of 
Jordan, v/atei-ed by fertilizing rivers, not yet 
broken up by the overflowing or outburstmg 
of the great salt lake, very probably irrigated 
like the land of Egypt which he had lately 
left, where tlie Nile refreshed the soil, and the 
plague of famine never came. Taking no 
warning by the dangers, bodily and spiritual, 
which had beset thwn in Egypt, he feared not 
the proximity of the wealthy and luxurious 
.nhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, but 
thought their land pleasant even as the garden 
of the Lord. He chose the ricli pastures of 
the plmn, and left Abram the less promis- 
ing, but, as it proved, the safer inheritance of 
Uie hill countjy of Jud^a, It was a selfish 
t:h(Mce, and it proved a sad one. 

as thoa conjett unto Zoar'] See on ch. xiv. 3. 

12. land of Cangan'] That is, Canaan 
strictly so called. 

tiKp/ain] Lit " the circuit or neighbour- 
hood, the country round about Jordan, So 
the LXX. (Ges. 'Thes.' p. 717. Stanley, 
'Sinai and Palestine,' p, 187.) The low tract 



or plain along the river— through which it 
flows, perhaps as comprehensive as the Ghor 
itself. (Robinson, ' Phys. Geog.' p. 73.) 

13. linriers before the Lona] Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Adniali and Zeboim are men- 
tioned, Gen. X. 19, as among the first settle- 
ments of the C-naanites. The fertihty of the 
soil in this Valley of the Jordan, with the 
lu;;urious and enervating character of the 
climate, rapidly developed the sensual vices 
ofthisearlycivilizedbut depravedrace. Thdr 
wickedness is mentioned here perhaps in anti- 
cipation of the history in ch, xix., but partly 
also in order to exhibit more clearly the 
thoughtlessness and worldliness of Lot in 
choosing tlidr neighbourhood for his resi- 
dence, as distinguished from the humiUty and 
unselfish spirit of Abram. 

14. Lift up now thine eyes, S:c.] He was 
probably stiU on the hill east of Bethel Here 
once again, on liis return from Egypt to the 
land of his inheritance, God renews his pro- 
mise to Abram. The world, with its dan- 
gers and its honours, may have tempted 
Abram, but it had not corrupted him. He 
came back from Egypt with larger knowledge, 
probably all the more armed against sin by 
having had some experience of its seductionsy 
He is still the chosen of God; and he is com- 
foiled under separation from his kinsman, and 
the discoveiy of that kinanan's lower motives 
and less dianterestedness, by the assurance 
that God was still ever with him and pledged 
to preserve and provide for him. 

15. to thee'] The land even in present 
possession was his, so fai- as was needed by 
him as a nomade chief, though its permanent 
occupation was to him and his seed atter him. 
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GENESIS. XIII. XIV. 



I&— 2. 



i6 And I will make thy seed as 
the dust of the earth : so that if a man 
can number the dust of the earth, Mbk 
shall thy seed also be numbered. 

17 Arise, walk through the land in 
the length of it and in the breadth 
of it; for I will give it unto thee. 

18 Then Abram removed his tent, 
and came and dwelt in the 'plain 
of Mamre, which h in Hebron, and 
built there an altar unto the Lord. 



CHAPTER XIV. 






r8 Mdchaedek Hessclh Abram. 20 Ahram 

givak hail titht. 21 The rest of the spoil. Ait 

/mrtirers having had their fortions, he rt- 

stoi eth to the Hitg a/ Sodom. 

AND it came to pass in the days 

JTx. of Amraphel king of Shinar, 

Arioch king of Ellasar, Chedorlao- 

mer king of Elam, and . Tidal king 

of nations ; 

2 That these made war with Bera 
king of Sodom, and with Birsha king 
of Gomorrah, Shinab king of Ad- 
mah, and Shemeber king of Zeboiim, 
and the king of Bel a, which is 



for tvcr\ i.e. in pei'petuity. But, when we 
consider that the promises to Abram have 
their full completion in Christ, to whom are 
given " the uttermost parts of the earth for a 
possession," there need oe no limit to the sense 
of the words " for ever," 

18. the plain of Mamre'] The Oaks (or 
terebinths) or Mamre, see on ch. xiL 6. Pro- 
bably it means "the oak grove" or "wood 
of Mamre," called after Mamre the Amorite, 
the friend and ally of Abram (eh. m. 13,34). 

flfircra] Called jirba or Kirjaib-arba (see 
ch. xxiii 1, XXXV. 4. Judg. i. 10) till after the 
death of Moses, when Caleb took the city 
and changed its name to Hebron. It has been 
thought thei-efbre that the words here " which 
is Hebron," must have been inserted by a 
later hand than that of Moses, It is more 
probable that Hebron was the original name, 
changed to Kiijath-arba. during the sojourn 
of the descendants of Jacob in the land of 
Egypt, and restored by Caleb at the conquest 
of Palestine. So Karme (cited by Rosen- 
mllller), Hengstenberg, Keil, Sec.; see aiso on 
ch. xKiii. 4. This was the third resting place 
of Abram: i. Shechem, 2. Bethel, 3. He- 
bron. Near it was the cave of Machpelah, 
where he and Sarah were buried. It is now 
called El KbalU, " the friend," /. e. the house 
of the friend of God. Near to it stands an 
ancient I'erebinth, once a place of heathen 
worship (Delitzsch). The cave of Machpe- 
lah still is there, surrounded by a mosque, in 
which lie probably the dust of Abraham and 
Isaac, and. perhaps the embalmed body, the 
mummy, of Jacob, brought up in solemn 
state from Egypt, ch. L 13 (Stanley, 'Sinai 
and Palestine,' p. 102), 

Chap.XIV.I. Jl„d it came ta fan'] We 
come now upon a new scene in the life 
of Ahram. The choice of Lot was soon 
seen not to be a wise choice, even ior eartlily 
happiness. The rich plains of Sodom and 
Gomorrah were liliely to be scenes of strife, 



early times was the case with all fiatile 
itries (Thucyd. i. 2). The history of this 
war is a remarkable episode, and is thought 
by many to be a very ancient document in- 
corporated by Moses in his great work. So 
Tuch, Ewald, Kurta, &c. who all bear tes- 
timony to its internal proofe of historical ac- 
curacy. The oecuiTCnceof the name JEHO- 
VAH in it is inconsistent with the theory, 
which assigns the use of that name only to 
the later portions of the book of Genesis. 

in the days 0/ Amrapbet king of Shinar] 
The king of Shinar, (Babd, Onkel., Bagdad, 
Arab. Erpen., /'on(a/, Jonathan,) as bring the 
representative of Nimrod, founder of the 
great Babylonian Empire, is menijoned first. 
The name Amraphel is probably Assyrian, its 
derivation unknown. 

Ar!oc/S\ If, as it is supposed, the root of 
this word be ari, a lion, the l)earar of it would 
appear to have been Sem.iijc. 

Ellasar] Jonathan Tdassar (see i K. y.\\. 
\%; Isa, xxxvii. 11), a place not far off. It is 
more probably identified with Larsi or La- 
rancha, the Larissa of the Greelcs, a town in 
Lower Babylonia, or Chaldia, between Ur 
and Erech, on the left bank of the Euphrates 
(Rawlinson, Kaiisch, &c.). 

Cbedorlaoma- ki«g of Elam] It seems 
from the narrative that at thb time the king 
of Elam was the most powerful of the Aaatic 
princes (Le Clerc). The Elamites appear to 
have been originally a Semitic people (ch. x. 
22). If then they had now gained 3 superi- 
ority over the Hamitic races, it is not impro- 
bable that the Canaanites of the plain of Jor- 
dan, having been originally subject to the 
kings of Shinar, or Babylon, bore un g 

the transfei-ence of their fealty to th Sh m 
king of Elam, and toot the first opport y 
of thrawing off th«r allepance, wh up n 
the king of Elam, now the head h 
kingdoms named in this verse, gath ed 
subjects or tributary allies, and o re 

duce the Canaanites again to subj n R 
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V.3-!.] GENESIS. XIV. lo; 

3 All these were joined together 5 And in the fourteenth year came 
in the vale of Siddini, which is the Chedorlaomer, and the kings that 
salt sea. were with him, and smote the Re- 

4 Twelve years they served Che- phaims in Ashteroth Karnaim, and , q^ ^ 
dorlaomer, and in the thirteenth year the Zuzims in Ham, and the Eiiiims.^^^. 
they rebelled. in "Shaveh Kiriathalm, thUii^ 

cent discoTcries shew that Susa (the capital the reason why the five kings chose it for t!ie 

of Elymais) mnst have been one of the most field of battle, as being more favourable to 

ancient cities of the E^st, Sir Henry Rawlin- the weaker party. 

son thought he discovered a name corespond- ^hich h lbs jalt isa\ The extrenLe de- 
ing with Chedorlaomer on Ghaldsan bricks, pressionofthe Dead Sea, rjid feet (Robinson, 
viz. Kadur-Mapula, the second portion of the <phys. Geog.' p. 190), and other geological 
word being of course distinct. Another title phenomena, are thought to fevour the belief, 
by which Kadur-Mapuht was known was that tliere must have been oiiginally some 
" Ravager of the West," which corresponds lake at the estremity of the valley uf the lor- 
withtheaccount here given of Chedorlaomer. dan; but perhaps after the destruction of 
Rawlinson and others consider the dynasty Sodom and Gomorrah the lake greatly ex- 
of Chedorlaomer not to have been Semitic, tended itself, so as to cover much which be- 
but belonging to a race of Hamites, who had fore may have been low valley land. The 
subdued the original Elym^ans. yaig of Siddim b generally thought to have 
Tidal kins "f natiani\ Symmachus renders been at the southern estremity of the Dead 
" King of the Scythians," which is approved Sea, where are now to be seen the principal 
by some commentators, because ScyOiia was deposits of salt and bitumen, the ate bring 
inhabited by many different tribes (Fuller, occupied by the shallow southern portion ol 
' Miscell. SS.' Lib. 11, c. 4, quoted by Rosenm.). that sea (see Robinson, ' Physical Geography 
Le Clen;, followed by RosenmUller, prefers of the Holy Land,' pp. 73, 113). 
Galilee, called " Galilee of the Gentiles" or ^^ Tvjei-veysan, &c.] See on v. i. 
llwSo,^Lib.'^ivi.' § .i+rwho ^■'ys th^ B. R^haim,-\ The LXX. rende^i ■' Gi- 
thesenorth^paits of Judaea were inhabited ants^' so virtually do Onk. andSyr. It is, 
by various mixed tribes, Egyptians, J\rabs, "» ^""^^i ^^ "^>. °^ ^-j ancient people; 
Phoenicians). But all th^ was probably later yei-y probably a fnbe rodent >n the lioly 
in history, and the name Gahl^ of the na- .Land brfore the immigration of the Canaan- 
tions was given to Galilee, because it was still f^ Jhey app^ tq have been a peop e of 
inhabited by othei- uibes, whilst Judaea was ^^ ^^ure Og, the king of Bashan at the 
inhabited by none but Israelites (Geseni us, tmie of the Exodus, is menUoned as the last 
'Thes.' p. 272). We may most probably remamingof their i^ce (Deut. 111. 11). Their 
conjectu^ thlt Tidal was owned as ^le chief ^^^^^^f- ^V^ f^^^e north-east of the va ey 
of kveral nomade tribes, who, like Abram, ^ ^h^ J^f ^". t^"^ counU-y afterwaixb called 
had no stationary home. For Tidal, the LXX. ^"^^ They must abo have extended to the 
has Tbarsal which is prcfeiTed by some, as south-west; for the valley of Rephaim, named 
having the meaning of " Great chief in the ffter them, appears to have been m the neigh- 
early Hamitic dialiit of the louver Tigris and bourhood of the valley of Hinnom and Beth- 
Euphrates country (Rawlinson, in Smith's lehem, to the south of Jerusalem (see Josh. 

'Diet, of Bible'). ' ^ ^r- «■ ^™;,„'«v^ s r- ,^!- "■ '^"?- ^3). 

' The name " R^haim," in later times, is con- 

3. vale of Siddt!n\ The meaning of stantly used for " the dead," or rather for the 

this name has been a great puzzle to inter- "ghosts or manes of the dead" (Jobxxvi. 5; 

prefers. The LXX. render it "the salt vaU Ps. Ixxxviii. 11; Prov. ii. iS; Is. xiv. 9, sxvi. 

ley." Onkelos evidently refers the derivation 14). Whether there is a eonnection between 

to Sadeh, a plain (as though m?' was plural the name of this ancient and afterwards 

of rvjE'). So Aquila and Rashi. They e.itinct people, and this word thus used for 

are followed by Stanley (' Sinai and Palestine,' " Uie dead," is very doubtfid (Gesen. ' Thes.' 

p. 491). Aben Ezra derives it from Sid P- i^oi)- 

(T'e"), limi, because of the abundance of Ashteroth Kamaim] "Ashteroth of the 

bitumen, which was used as iime (see ch. xi. two horns." It is most probable that this 

j). Gesaiius suggests an Arabic root signi- was the same as the Ashtaioth, where Og tlie 

fying an obstacle, and so concludes that the fcing of Bashan dwelt (DeuL i. 4; Josh. ix. 

valley of Siddim was a plain full of rocky 10), in the east of the inheritance of the tribe 

valleys and irregulai-ities. In v. 10 it is said of Manasseh; and that it was named irom the 

to be full of bitumen pits, v/hich was perhaps worship of Astarte (Ashtoreth), whose image 
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d8 genesis. XIV. ['■'■6,7- 

6 And the Horites in their mount En-mishpat, which is K.adesh, and 
Scir, unto HEI-paran, which is bv the smote all the country of the Ama- 

T'l. wilderness. lekitcs, and also the Aniorites, that 

7 And they returned, and came to dwelt in Hazezon-tamar. 

was such as to suggest the idea of a hoyned. fram the Dead Sea southward to the Elamitic 

figure (see Gescn. 'Thes.' p. io8i). In like Gulf. Mount Seir is called in the Samaritan 

manner Athor {the Egyptian Venus, as As- Pentateuch and the Jerusalem Targum "Ga- 

tarte was the Phcenician). was depicted with bla," and the northern part of the range is 

horns like a cow (see Rawlinson's 'Hei-od,' still called "Jebal," or " the mountjun," by 

Vol. IL pp. 6i, 62). Some, however, think the Arabs. The wonderful excavations in the 

the two hams to refer to two hills, between rocks near Petra may very possibly be due to 

which the city lay, and the name "horned" these "Horim," or cave-dwellers. Theywei"e 

was intended to distingnish this town from driven out by the Edoraites (Dent ii. 11), 

the city commonly called Ashtaroth only (see who also after the manner of their predeces- 

Rosenm. in loc. and Smith's ' Diet of Bible,' aors " made thdr nest high like the eagle." 
s. V. Asbtarotb). ELparan] i.e. "the oak or terebmth wood 

ZbziW] Little is known concerning the of Paran." The great wUderness, extcndmg 
name or place of this people. The LXX. and to the south of Palestine, the south-west of 
Onk. render "the strong or mighty ones." Iduma;a, and thence to the Sinaitic range, 
Le Clerc thinks the name means " wanderer," appears to have been called the wilderness of 
from the root Zuz MT, "to move oneself." Paran. It pi-obably lay to the west of the 
Michaelis understands " dwarfe." Both deri- wilderness of Sin, but at times is to be taken 
vations are rejected by Gesen. ('Thes.' p. 410). in a wider sense, as comprehending the deseit 
They are very generally thought to be the of Sin (see Gesen. 'Thes.' pp. 47. logo)- El- 
same with the Zamzummims (Deut. ii. 20), paran is here said to be by the wilderness, i.e. 
who are spoken of as a race of great stature, on the eastern ade of the great desert, mark- 
and connected with the Horim, as are the '"S the ferthest point to wiich the expedition 
Zuzims here. of Chedorkomer reached. The wijdemess of 

■ II ...1 TC ti, -7 ■„ I. ti. .-,...= ... .;,= Pai-an is identified with the modern desert of 

T, '^"3. " S" ^""f ^ It" ""»«.«! ta El-Tih, 11= wMernes. of Zin or Sin being Ita 

iamzummim, they must nave dwelt in the nr j 1 j „u 1. re. 1 , f - j tP 1 

territory of the AWionit^, and Tuch, f^l- Wady-el-Anibah (Stanley, 'Smai and Pales- 

ioWed by Knobel, considers that Ham here is '^'"^' P" 5'J- 

the same as Rabbath-Ammon, There is an- "?. '" En-miihfat, luhkh U Kadesh'\ The 

other reading in seven Samaritan MSS. fol- LXX. renders " to the well of judgment," 

lowed by the LXX. and Vulg. viz. (DJ^ 5^ the Vulg. " to the well of Mishpat." Some 

avToX},eummk) " with them ;" but the point- ^''PPOf 't to have deiived its name from 

ing of the Masorites seems more likely to be tney'"fe"«'" pronounced on Moses and Aaron 

the true. (Num. xx. 11), and that the name is here 

.1 r.' ■ T ^T ■ , , g'"^ proleptically : but it is evidently here 

J%rC"""\ !!^ "^^ '^ ^'^P^'^ '° ''^ S^^en as the ancient name to which the more 

i^^ ^^'^ 5' .■T^"^'' °"'^'- T'^ ^'"- modem K^^esb corresponded. Syr., Onk., 

P C. Cook identifies tne name with Amu, jerus. render Kadesh by Rekam. Josephus 

the Egyptian word for nomad Semites. In calls it Arekem, which he says now fceai-f the 

DeuL u. 10, ir, where they are menboned in n^me of Petra (' A. J.' iv. 4). This identity 

the same connection as here, they are spoken of Kadesh mth Peira is ably defended by 

of as "a people great and many and tall." Dean Stanley ('S. and P.' pp. 94, 90- An- 

They dwelt >n the country afterwards occu- othei- site for the ancient K Jes, or Ain-Mish- 

pied by the Moabites. j^t, is vindicated for Kudes or Kades, lying 

Sim'veh Kirialbaini} or "ibepiaiaoi IQma.- to the east of the highest part of Djebel- 

th^m," or "the plain of the two cities," Kiri- Halal, about 11 miles to the E.S.E. of Mor- 

atliaim is mentioned, Num. xxxii. 37, Josh, lakhi (see Williams, 'Holy City,' Vol, i. p, 

KiJi. r9, as in the possesion of the sons of 467 ; Kaliseh, Delitzsch, Keil, in loc.) Strong 

Reuben. Eusebius says it was well known in objections to both these sites are urged in the 

his day, a village inhabited by Christians, art XtMfej in Smith's ' Diet, of the Bible,' 

t?S u° )-I^ ^^' ''''T* \° """^ "^ "f Amal^ilies-] See note on ch. xxxvi. u. 
Medeba('Onom.'KipiadiE;;i). „ ■■ , . ^, ." ' 

Hasexon-taniar] ». ?. " The pninmg of the 

6. tbe Horttes m tlieir mount Se'ir^ The palm," the same place which was afterwards 

nanie"Hontes means "inhabitantsof caves." called Engedi," the fountain of the wild-goat" 
These people dwelt in the mountain region (3 Chr. xx. %). The palm-gi-oves, which gave 

called Seir (lit. " the hirs'Jte," probably from the original name, and for which Pliny says 
Its thick forests and brushwood), extending Engedi was famous (' Nat. Hist' v. 17), have 
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V. 8—5.1 

8 And there went out the king of 
Sodom, and the king of Gomorrah, 
and the king of Admah, and the king 
of Zeboiim, and the king of Bela 
(the same is Zoar;) and they joined 
battle with them in the vale of Sid- 
dim; 

9 With Chedorlaomer the king of 
Elam, and with Tidal king of nations, 
and Amraphel king of Shinar, and 
Arioch king of Ellasar ; four kings 
with five. 

10 And the vale of Siddim woj/u// 
of slimepits ; and the kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrah fled, and fell there ; 
and they that remained fled to the 



And they took all the goods of 
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Sodom and Gomorrah, and all their 
victuals, and went their way. 

12 And they took Lot, Abram's 
brother's son, who dwelt in Sodom, 
and his goods, and departed. 

13 ^ And there came one that had 
escaped, and told Abram the Hebrew 5 
for he dwelt in the plain of Mamre 
the Amorite, brother of Eshcol, and 
brother of Aner : and these were con- 
federate with Abram. 

14 And when Abram lieard that 
his brother was taken captive, he 

' armed his 'trained servants, born in his h Or, 
own house, three hundred and eigh- to{"' 
teen, and pursued them unto Dan. •"^'^'^' 

15 And he divided himself against 
them, he and his servants, by night. 



disippeai-ed, but the ibex, or Syrian chamois, 
stiil inhabits the cliffs in the neighbourliood 
(Stanley, 'S. and P.' p. 195), The place was 
situated in the wilderness of Jod^a, to the 
west of the Dead Sea, according to Josephus 
300 stadia from Jeiaisalem (' Ant' is. c. i). 
The ruins found at a place called Ain Jiddi, 
with a fountain in the midst of a mountain 
country, to the west of the Dead Sea and of 
about the latitude of Hebi-on, are supposed to 
mark the oiiginal site of Eiigedi or Hazezon- 

10. slimepits] Bltum«n-plta; of asphalt 
or bitumen, from which the Dead Sea was 
afterwards called Lacus Asphaltite, or Sea of 
Asphalt. 

fill there] i. e. were overthrown there ; for 
the king of Sodom seems to have been one of 
those who fled to the roountains and escaped, 
see V. 17. 

13. owe that had escaped] Rather those 
thai escapea (Ew. 277; Ges. 'Thes.' 
P- 1^105). 

the Heirew"] 1. c. either " the descendant of 
Eber," which seems most accordant with the 
words in ch. x, 11, where Eber seems to have 
given a general name to his descendants, or 
(as tlie LXX., Aq., Vulg., and most ancient 
interpreters), " the stranger from beyond the 
Euphrates, an appellative from the Hebrew 
noun or preposition Mer, ~i^V, signifying the 
" oppoate ade, beyond." Tlie mention of 
Abram as the Hebrew is due to the feet, 
that the messenger, who came and told him 
what had happened, mas an inhabitant of the 
land, and Abi'am was to him one of a strange 
country and strange race. 

the plain] Tlie oakB or oak bi'ovbs, 

14. He armed his trained ser-vanls] Hs led 
out his trained servants. The verb 



here used means " to draw out," as a sword 
from its sheath : and the woiii trained is ap- 
plied to the teaching of children (Prov. xxli. 6), 
and to initiation or consecration, as of a house 
(Deut. XK. 5), or a temple <i K. viii. 63). 

horn in bis evm house'] Of nis own patriarch- 
al femlly, not bought, hired, or taken in war. 

vnto Dan] Some taking this Dan to be the 
same as Laish, which was not called Dan till 
after the country was conquered by the 
Danites (Josh. xix. ^7 ; Judg. xviii. 19), have 
thought Uiat this passage was not from the 
iiandofMoses, So Ewald('Gesch.'l. 53),who 
supposes Daa to have been substituted by a 
later hand for Laish in the original MS. Others 
have thought that another place was meant 
here (so Deyling, Havernick, Kalisch, Keii). 
Keil contends that the Dan, formerly called 
Laish, whidi was on the central source of the 
Jordan (see Joseph. ' Ant.' 1. 10 ; Stanley, ' S. 
and P.' p. ,195), could not have been the Dan 
here mentioned, as it did not He in either of 
the two roads leading from the vale of Siddim 
to Damascus. Both he and Kalisch think 
this Dan to be the same as Dan-jaan (i S. 
xKiv, 6), apparently belonging to Gilead, and 
to be sought for in northern Per^a, to the 
south-west of Damascus. The cliief objec- 
tion to this is, that Josephus (as above, ' Ant.' 
1. 10) and Jerome ('(^Hebr. in Gen.' adh.L) 
distinctly speak of theDan here mentioned, as 
situatedatthesourceof the Jordan. The con- 
jecture of Le Clerc (Clenc. in he.) is not 
contemptible, viz. that the original name of 
the fountain was "Dan," i.e. "judge," (ep. 
Ain-mishpat, the fountain of justice), the 
neighbouring town bdng called Laish; but 
that the Danites gave tiie name of the well, 
which corresponded with that of their own 
ti-ibe, to the dty as well as the fountain. 

15. he divided hhnself against them, he 
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and smote them, and pursued them 17 ^ And the king of Sodom went 

unto Hobah, which is on the left hand out to meet him after his return from 

of Damascus. the slaughter of Chedorlaomer, and 

16 And he brought back all the of the kings that were with him, at 

goods, and also brought again his the valley of Shaveh, which is the,,,s„^ 

brother Lot, and his goods, and the "king's dale. ^^^^^^ 

women also, and the people. 18 And '^Melchizedek king of Sa- ■- ' 

Add and A del- Chan, i.e. " the just king," a 
title common to some Mahommedan kiogs, 

there went out with him Aner, Eshcol and as tlie princes of tlie Deccan and Golconda : 

Mamre, with thrar followers. These divided but the Hebrew form of the word seems to 

thdr forces, surprised the invaders at differ- point to a proper name rather than to a title, 

ent points of attack during the darkness, and Cp. Abi-melech, Gen, kx. i, Adoni-zedek, 

so routed them, J"^- ^' 3- '^^^ Tatgums of Jei-usalon and 

HoM, ivhich h on the kfi band of Bamm- Pseudo-Jo-uthan say that MdchiMdek was 

cm-\ le. to the north of Damascus, the north ^hem, and St Jerome ('Qu. ad Genes.' in loc.) 

beiSg to the left of a man, who looks toward tdls us that the Jews of Tus day said he was 

■lelinrising. A place called Choba is men- Shern tiie son of Noah and calculating the 

1 1 ■■,. "^ , T-. 1 - e. f-^ \ iiav^ nf his lifp *ih*'Hrp(l that np inii^ havp 



tioned, Judith xv. 6; Eusebius ('Oi 



days of his Hfe, shewed that he must have 



XBjSa) siys that in hfe day a village existed iii ^"^ *" the «me of Isaac. (See also Epist. 

..L,'^./- ./i._....i._. J _c ^ ?_ ,,ii_ 1 L_. Lxxiii. 'ad Evan?.' Ono. I. D. jiRV This 



the neighbourhood of Damascus called by 



ad Evang.' Opp. I. p. 438). This 



this name, which was inhabited by Ebionites. opi"!on has been adopted by niMiy moderns, 
About two miles from DamasciK U now a ^""^ '\ defended at length by Jacfeson On the 
village called Hobah, said to be the place Creed,' Bk. ix. It probably arose from con- 
to which Abram puraued the kings (Stanley, s"terations of the great dign.tv of the king 
'S andP'p 41 J k) ^™ priest, who blessed Abraham and took 
1, . . tithes of hun, and from the readiness of the 

17. the -valley of Sha-veh, -wkcb u the jg^^.j to asciibe such dignity only to an an- 
kl«g's dak-] In iS, KYiiL. ig, we read that cesLor of their own. The lews very anciently 
Absalom in his lifetime " took and reared up considei-ed him at least to be a type of Mes- 
for himself a pillar, which is in the king s dale; si^h (Schojttt'en. 'Hor. Hebr.' T. 11. p. 645) ; 
for he said, I have no son to keep my name in i,|,t they generally seem to have believed that 
remembrance: and he called the pillar after hewasaprince of thecountry,asthe Tai-gunl 
his own name, and it is called unto this day, ^f Onkelos and Josephus, which both describe 
Absalom s place. Josephus (' Ant. vii 10) jj^ sjmpij, ^ ).;„„ gf Jerusalem, in which 
says, that the monument was two stadia from they are followed by most commentators of 
Jerusalem. This would correspond well with modem times It is a question of interest, 
the valley of the Upper Kidron, where are the ^ut imposahle to solve, Washe of the Canaan- 
tombs of the judges and oUier ancient sepul- nish race or Semitic ? On ch x. 6, some 
chres,averylikelypIacetor Absalom to have explanaUon is given of the fact that the 
erected wliat was evidenUy intended as a Canaanites spoke a Semitic tongue. The 
sepulchral monument. The tomb now known ^^^s and titles of Melchizedek are Semitic, 
as Absaloms is probably not his, as it appears i^yt this proves nothing, He dwelt among 
to be of later date, corresponding with the Canaanites; but thei-e had probably been 
i-ock-tombs of Peti;a belongingto a period gg^tlc inhabitants of the land before the 
hter than the Christian era (Robinson, ;Phys. im^igtation of the Canaanites (see on ch. xii. 
Geog. p. 9 j). _ It IS not, however, po^ble to ^j . anj so Melchizedek, who was a worshlp- 
determuiethesituation of the valleyof Shaveh, ^. of the true God, may have been one of 
and its identity with the later Kmg s Dale of ^he original Shemite stock. Thei« were, how- 
« S. sviii 18, without first fixing the site of ^^^r, wOrehippei^ of the true God, besides the 
Salem, of which iMelchizedek was king. If Israelites, retaining patriai-chal truth, as Job, 
Salem be Jerusalem, thai Shaveh may well ^^^ Balaam, and so it is not certain that Mel- 
have been the valley of the Kidron, close to chizedek was a descendant of Shem, He 
Jerusalem: but if Salem weie some more i^^ ,„ f^^^ ^ the Apostle tells us, introduced 
northern city, we must leave the position of .. without father, without mother, without 
Shaveh undetermined. See on v, ig. descent," with no mention of the beginning 

18. Melcbizedek] Various have been the of his priesthood or the ending of it, and so 
conjectures inall agesas to theperson of Mel- specially suited to be a type of the Son of 
chizedek. Some have supposed the name to God. He is mentioned once besides in the 
be a title, like Augustus or Pharaoh, rather Old Testament, vl/. In Ps. ex, 4, where the 
ttian a proper name, comparing Malek-ol- priesthood of Messiah is said to be after the 
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V. I9-T GENESIS. XIV. 1 

Jem brought forth bread and wine: 19 And he blessed him, and saiJ, 

and he was the priest of the most Blessed ie Abram of the most high 
high God. God, possessor of heaven and earth: 



order of Melthiiedek; and agjun in the New rusalcm; but the more ancient opinion, viz. 

Testament, Heb. v. yi. vii., where the com- that the cities of the plain lay south of the 

parison between the royal priesthood of Mel- DeadSeaisably defended by Kuuioel ('Ep.ad 

chizedek and that of Jesus is drawn out at Hebr,' vlI. i), Robinson (' B. R.' ii. iSB, 

length. The special points of resemblance of 'Phys,Geog.'xij), Kurtz, Knobel,Delitzsch, 

Melchizedek to Christ are: 1. that he was not Kalisch, Keil, &c., and is most probably the 

of theLevitical order, local, national, but pre- trufe See also noteon the Deid Sea at the 

irious to tfie giving of the Law, catliolic, uni- end of ch. J.i^ 

versal ; i. that he was superior to Abraham, «*? prieit'] This u the first time that the 
blessed and took tithes of him; 3. that (as word^r^jf CoIkh, Upiirs acerdoi occurs in 
often in old times, Virg, '^n.' iii. go; Arist, the Bible, ind it is in lonnei-tion with the 
'Pol.' in. 14, &c.), he was both king and worship ot an anaent people peihaps not 
priest; 4. that no beginning and no end are related by blood to the chosen race. The 
assigned either to his priesthood or his life; etymological meaning ofthe word is unknown. 
S. Ms name too "king of righteousness and The word itself is applied afterwaids both to 
king of peace," are eminently suited to a type the Levitical priesthood and to the priesthood 
of the Son of God (Heb. vii. 2, 3). The of false religions. The patriarchs seem to have 
bringing forth bread and wine is not referred had no other priesthood than that of the head 
to by the Apostie; but the ancient Church of the family (Gen. viii. 30, xii, 8, xxii., xxvi. 
loved to dwell on this as typical of the insti- 1$, xxxiii. 50 ; Job i. 5) ; but here we find 
tution by the Saviour of theduo-ia asaifiaicros, Melchizedek designated as a priest and as per- 
the incruentum Jacrifiduin, as they were wont forming many priesUy acts, solemnly blessing, 
to call the Holy Eucharist ; and later ages taking tithes, &c. There is no distinct men- 
may have made more of it than Scripture will tian of sacrifice, which was afterwards the 
warrant. (See Jackson, as above, Bk. ix. most special function of the priesthood, As, 
sect, ii, ch. x.) however, sacrifice was a rite of common use 
king of Salem] Josephus ('Ant,' I. 10), among the patriarchs, and, later at least, among 
Onkelos and all the Targg. understand Jeru- all surrounding nations, there is no reasonable 
salem, whicli is called Salem in Ps. Ixxvi. 2, doubt but that Melchizedek was a sacrificing 
and this is pretty cert^nly the true interpreta- priest, and so more fitly a type of Christ, who 
tion. Jerome however ('Epist, Lxxiii. ad offered Himself a saciifice without spot to 
Evan^.'Tom.!, p, 446, edit. Vallars.), says it God(seeKuinoelonHeb.vii.i). Philo indeed 
was not Jerusalem, but a dty near Scy- assertsthatMelchizedekoffiired the first fruits 
thopolis, called Salem up to his time, where of the spoil in sacrifice, tWivi'itm (6vi (' De 
the ruinsofMelchizedet's palace were shewn, Abrah.' p. 381), a thing by no means impro- 
and of which it is written (Gen. xxsiiL 18), bable; and connected with such a saciifice 
" Jacob came to Shalem." Yet Shalein, in may have been the bread and wine, corre- 
" "" 3 rendered by Onkelos and a sponding with tiie mala and libations of later 



majority of modern c 

proper name, but rather "in peace'' (see note 
on ch. xxxiii. 19). Moreover, Jerome else- 
where ('Qu. in Gen,') sjieabs of Melchizedek freijuently afterwards, as Nura.xxiv, 16 (where 
as "king of Salem, which was the former it is used bv Balaam, also an alien from the 
name of "Jerusalem." Probably Salem was the family of Abraham), Deut. xxxii, ig, Ps. vii. 
oldest, Jehus the next, and Jerusalem the iS, ix, 2, xviii. 13, xlvii. a, IssviiL 35, Etc., 
more modem name of the same city, though where sometimes we have Elian alone, some- 
some think that the Salem here was the same times joined with El, sometimes with Jeko- 
as Salim near ^non, where John baptized VAH, It is observed that Sanchoniathon (ap, 
(Job, iii. 13), If, as is most probable, Siddim, Euseb. 'Priep. Evang.' 1. 10) mentions £/jon as 
Sodom and GomoiTah, lay to the south of the the name ofthe Phccnician Deity. So the 
Dead Sea, there is no reason why Salem should words alonim wahnuih, which occur in the 
not have been Jerusalem, or that the valley of well-known Punic passage in the Pcenulus of 
Shaveh, which is the " king's dale," should not Plautus, are supposed to correspond with the 
have been the valley of the Kidron, Iftheview Hebrew Elionim •velianolb, "gods and god- 
advocated by Mr Grove ('Diet, of Bible,' desses." This may be true; the wor^ip of 
art. Sbceveb., SidMm, Sodom, Zoar\ and de- the Phceoicians, as of other heathen nations, 
fended by Dean Stanley ('S, and P.' pp, 249, wa3^ no doubt, a corruption of the ancient 
&c,), viz, that the vallej" of Siddim was north patnai-chal faith: but it is pl^n, that A- 
of the Dead Sea, be correct, then no doubt, bram hcie acknowledges Melchizedek as a 
Salem must have been a place far norUi of fe- woi'shipper oi the true God : and in v. 21, 
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30 And blessed be the most high 
God, which hath delivered thine ene- 
mies into thy hand. And he gave 
him 'tithes of all. 

21 And the king of Sodom said 
unto Abram, Give me the '^ persons, 
and take the goods to thyself. 

22 And Abram said to the king of 
Sodom, I have lift up mine hand unto 
the Lord, the moat high God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth, 

23 That I will nor take from a 
thread even to a shoelatchet, and 
that I will not take anything that is 
thine, lest thou shouMest say, I have 
made Abram rich; 



24. Save only that which the young 
men have eaten, and the portion of 
the men which went with me, Aner, 
Eshcol, and Mamre; let them talce 
their portion. 

CHAPTER XV. 

( G^ eiicoumgsth Abram. 1 Ahram com- 
pMneth for -mafit of an Jieir. 4 God pi-o- 
misah /lira a son, and a imdl'iplying of hit 
seid. 6 Abram is jusiifisd iy faith. 7 C«- 
naaii is promised again, aid confirmed by a 
sign, 12 aad a vision. 

AFTER these things the word of 
the Lord came unto Abram in 
a vision, saying, Fear not, Abram : I 
am thy shield, ami thy exceeding 
"great reward. j 



Abi-am uses the very titles of God, which 
had been wsed by Me[chizedek before, coup- 
ling with them the most sacred name Jeho- 
vah, the name of the Covenant God, under 
which He was ever adored by the chosen seed 
as specially tlieir God. 

19. possessor of hea-nen and earlli] The 
LXX. and Vulg, have "Maker of heaven 
and earth." This is probably the true mean- 
ing, hut the word may have either significance 
(Ges. 'Th,' p. 1121, So Delitzsch and Keil), 

20. !ie gave hint tithes ef all] The sen- 
tence, as it staniU, h amSiguous, but the 
sense is olviously (as LXX., Joseph., Jona- 
than, and Meb. vii. 6) '• Abra.u gave Melchi- 
xedeb tithes of all," i.e. the spoUa opima, tho 
tenth part of the spoil which he had taken 
from the enemy (Joseph. ' Ant.' i. jo). 

31. Gi've Bie the psrsaas, and take Ibe goods 
to thyself. '\ i e. restore those of my people, 
whom you have I'escued, but keep what- 
ever other property of mine you may have 
iighted on. 

22. 1 have lifi up mine hand unto ths 
Losd} a common form of solemn attestation 
in all nations. (See Dan. xii. 7, Virg. ' Mn.' 
XII. 195.) On tne identification of the name 
El-elion with Jehovah, and on the use of 
the latter name, see notes on vv. i, iS. 

23. That I luHl not take"] Lit. " If 1 
will take." The particle if was constantly 
used in swearing, there biang, an ellipss of 
some such expression as " God do so to me 
and more also if," (1 S. iii. 17}. The particle 
is literally i-endered in Heb. iii. 11. There is 
a marked difference between Abram's con- 
duct to Melchizedek, and his conduct to the 
king of Sodom. From Melchi-/.edek he re- 
cdves refreshment and treats him with honour 
and respect. Towards the king of Sodom he 
is a!stant and reserved. Probably the vicious 
lives of the in.iabitants of Sodom made him 



careful not to lay himself under any oblig.i- 
tion to their king, lest he should become too 
much associated with him and them. 

24. the young men] Abram's trained 
servants, whom he had led to the fight (Cp. 
I S. ii. 14, I K. XK. J4)- 

Chap. XV. 1. Afier these things the word 
of the LiiRn came unto Abram in a ■vision] 
We have in this chapter a repetition of tlie 
promises to Abram, given when he was first 
called (ch. xii. i), and when he first entei-ed 
into the land of Canaan (ch. xii. 7), with the 
farther assurance that his own son should be 
his hdr. This is the first time that the ex- 
presaon so frequent afterwards " the word of 
the Lokd" occurs in the Bible. It has been 
que^oned whether the " vision" was a dream 
or waking vision. The same word is used of 
Balaam, "which saw the iiision o! the Al- 
mighty, Ming, but having his eyes open" 
(Num.sxiv.^l, 16). Thewayin which Abram 
was led out and saw the stars, and the subse- 
quent reality of the sacrifice, look like a waking 
vision, and it is not till v. n, that he fells intii 
a deep sleep. 

Fear noli Abram had now become a 
great man, with wealth and a comparatively 
settled home ; but he was in a land of stran- 
gers, and many of them of godless life. He 
had been engaged in a war, and his vei/ 
victory might bring reprisals. In his old age 
he had no children to support and defend 
him. Accordinglyhe now is assured of God's 
farther protection, and secured against those 
feelings of despondency natural to one who 
was lonely, childless, and in danger. It is 
observed Uiat the words " fear not" have in- 
troduced many announcements of Messiah, as 
Joh. xii. 15 ; Luke i. 13, 30, ii, 10 (Words- 
worth). 

thy e 
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2 Aii() Abram 
what wilt thou gi 
childless, and the steward of my hi 
is this Eliezer of Damascus? 

3 And Abram said, Behold, 



aid Got 
If! 



1 hast given no seed; and, lo, oni 
born in my house is mine heir, 

4 And, behold, the word of thi 
Lord came unto him, saying. This and he counted it 
shall not be thine heir; but he th; 



shall come forth out of thine own 
bowels shall be thine heir, 

5 And he brought him forth a- 
broad, and said, Look now toward 
heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be 
able to number themi and he said 
mito him, *So shall thy seed be. t 

6 And he ''believed in the Lord; "' 
for right- ,!; 



Terbially, so that the more exact rendering 
maybe, "Thy reward exceeding abundantly." 
The LXX. render "Thy reward shall be 
exceeding great," which is approved by 
Rtedigei- (in Ges. 'Thes.' p, 1157), Rosenm., 
Delitssch. 

2. Lard God] Adonai Jehovah. This 
is the first use of these two words together. 
When separate, both are rendered by versions, 
ancient and modem, by the same word Lord. 
Except in v. 3, the same combination occurs 
again in the Pentateuch, only in Deut. iii. 14, 
«. 16. In all these passages it is in the voca- 
tive case, and Jehovak alone does not occur 
in Genesis as a vocative (Quarry, ' Genesis,' 
p. 234). 

seeing I go childleis] Abram, though blessed 
personally, feels that the promises of God seem 
to extend into the future, and does not un- 
derstand that they can be fulfilled in him 

the stetuard of my houii ii this Mlieiser of 
Jiamascus\ The Uteral rendeiing is "The son 
of the husmess" (or pei-haps "of the posses- 
sion") "of my house, he is Damascus Eliezer." 
It is most probable that " Damascus" is put 
for " a! man of Damascus," as the Authorized 
Veraon. The words rendered "stevrard of 
my house" are very obscure, so that some 
andent versions leave them untranslated. The 
older critics generally render "son of the 
buaness," i.e. "steward;" the majority of 
modem commentatois, after the Syriac, pre- 
ferring "son of possession," j.f. "heir." The 
passage, therefore, must be read either "the 
steward," or " the heir of my house is Eliezer 
of Damascus." The tradition of Abram's 



'Ant.' I. 7 ; Justin, xxxvi. 2), If Abram 
came into Palestine by the vi/ay of Damascus, 
it is not unlikely that he should have taken 
his principal i-etainer from that place, 

■ 3. one ham in my houie\ Lit, "son of 
my house." The expression is like, but not 
necessarily equivalent to that in ch. xvii. ii, 17 
(n;3T7,), he that is born in the house, as Op- 
posed to tho^bought ivilh money of any stran- 
VOL, L 



ger. It is quite possible tliat the title " son 
of my house," was applied to inmates of the 
house, especially those in honourable office in 
the household, whetlier bom in the family, or 
afterwards adopted into it. The relation of 
the head of a fiimily to his retainei's was, in 
the case of Abram at least, truly paternal. 
It evidently more lesembled the connection 
between a feudal chief and his vassals than 
that between a master and his slaves. That 
some of them were "bought with money," 
appears indeed from tlie passages above re- 
fened to; but they were evidently not in the 
abject condition which attached to slavery in 
later days, and the principal among them was 
marked out in default of his own ofispring as 
heir to his master, though Abi-am had near 
relations, and some of them at no greater 
distance from him than Lot and his family, 
then livinE in the plains of Jordan. 

5. lell the stari] In the promise to Noah 
the lainbow had been the sign given from 
on high, a sacramental promise of mercy 
to mankind. Now to Abram the stiU brighter 
and more enduring token is the starry firma- 
ment His seed should abide as '.'■ the fiuthful 
witness in heaven," There is the pledge of a 
brilliant future for his house, even as regards 
material prosperity; the pledge of still greater 
blessings to that spiritual fanily, which by 
baptism into Giiiist became " Abraham's seed, 
and bars according to the promise" (Gal. iii. 
S7, 19). 

6, jiad be believed in the Lose; and he 
counted it to him for rigiHeousaeii} The root 
of the word rendered Selie-ved has the sense of 
supporting, sustaining, strengthening. Hence 
in the Hiphil conjugation (as here), it ^gni- 
fies to hold as firm, to rest upon as firm, hence 
to believe and rely upon as true and stable 
(Ges, 'The3.'p.ii4). The promise here made 
by the Lord to Abram was given to him 
before circumciaon, whilst there was yet not 
even the germ of Levitical Law. It contained 
in it the promise of Ciuist. It elicited from 
Abram the great evangelical principle of feith. 
God promised that which was opposed to all 
appearance and likelihood. Abram relied on 
that promise. He surrendered his own wisdom 
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14 GENESIS. XV. [v. !-ii. 

7 And he said unto him, I am the three years old, and a turtledove, and 
Lord that brought thee out of Ur of a young pigeon. 

the Chaldees, to give thee this land lo And he took unto him all these, 

to inherit it. and divided them in the midst, and 

8 And he said, Lord God, where- laid each piece one against another; 
by shall I know that I shall inherit it? but the birds divided he not. 

9 And he said unto him, Take me 1 1 And when the fowls came down 
an heifer of three years old, and a she upon the carcases, Abram drove them 
goat of three years old, and 3 ram of away, 

to tlie wisdom of God, and so gave up his tlioiight he saw a vision" (Acts xii. 9): and 

own will to the will of God. So he became even where there is much faith, a roan may 

the heir of the promises; and the internal distrust himself, may^ k(A that though now 

principle of iaith became to him the true the belief is strong, yet eve long the first im- 

principle of righteousness. It was the only pression and so the firm conviction may fade 

righteousness possible ibr the feeble and the away. Thus Gideon (Jud. vi, 17), Heickiah 

sinful; for it was a repoang on the power (s IC. xx. 8), the Blessed Virgin (Lut. 1 34) 

and the love of the Almighty and the Holy asked a sign in confirmation ot their feith, 

One. It was therefore reckoned to him as and, as here to Abram, it was graaously 

what may be called 3 passive righteousness, given them. 

andatthesametimeit was productive in him « — t l -r r .l in 

of an active righteousness: l&r the soul which „.^- ^''\'"' "" '^'■^"' ^fJ^'tS"" {^ 

relies on the tn.th, power, and goodness of J^^ "^^ f^'^ir"'? P^^f^'^ "^"^ '''^ 

another, in the stnigdi of that truth, power, J^f. ^ T''.-'^JL.'" h'" "^ ^"li "??[!'' 

and go^ness, can itielf be active in thL all! ^^^'^'^^Jf',^- "^ ^'^-^^ 'v ^^ 

taking advantage of the power and goodnes f"™f '^ , "T, f °^- which speaall)' formed 

relied upon, ^becomes Itself powerful and J^li'^P'^,,?^^^.'"^"!' "T^'^^" ^^^'^ "^.^^ 

goodandtrue. The Apostles nMiinilly dwell ")?!' '^Y '"-r^^ T^ "^. P'T^ 

upon this first recoi'ded instance of faith, faith °^"^ for sacrificial offerings. It has been 

in^d, implied faith in Christ, and consilient ^"l:/hat Ae transaction was "ft a rtal 

fying eaer^, as containing in itself the prin- '""^' sacnfice) signifies ^hymg: and it wm 

ciple of holiness and the germ of every right- father wih the sheddmg of hlood ttuin wiUi 
eons act (Rom iv v -Gal iii ■ Heb xi ■ spnnkhng that atonement was made (Heb. 

Ta= W »!■ \-i-'i' ' ' ' ■' ' ■' ix, %%\. The covenant was made according 

•J ' •* to the custom of ancient nations. Thesacri- 

7. / am t/x Lord that brought thee out ^'^ victims were cut into tw-o pieces, and 

(f Ur 0/ tbe Cl'aldcei-] In ch. xi. 31, Terah is ^}"' covenanting parties passed between them 

represented as having left Ur of the Chaldees (^ J^^^ '<,'''^!''- »»- !?)■ , T""^ "^^ "'°™ 

and settled in flaran with Abram, Sarai and covenant in Hebrew, Benih, is supposed by 

Lot;whilstinch.mi,Abramisrepresented p^"'"? '" be from a root signi^mg (0 <:«( 

as having been called by the Lord to go o«/ of ('Thes. p. 238); and the common formuU 

Hanin, cp, V. 4. These different statements for " to make a covenant ' b ^aratA A^r.ii, 

are thought to be inconsistent with each other „ ^° ^^ ^ covenant (so v. j g), comp. the 

and referable to three different hands. Whe- ^"^ "P^'", rt^vitv (Horn. 11. v. 17.4) and 

ther ther^ was a distinct command to Abram ^^^ J-^'-Zf ■'"y^f = V^ Bochart, • Hiero^ i. 

to leave Ur does not appear. The Lord by 33^). The division into two is supposed to 

His Providence may have led him and his ^Present the two parties to the covenant; 

father out of Ur to liaran, with the design of and their passing between the divided pieces 

leading him further onvrard, and afterwards to signify their umon into one^ In this case 

' special revelation have called him to leave ^bi-am was there in person to pass between 

ran and to go to Canaan (see Quarry, the pieces, and the manifested presence of God 

10. the birds dl-ziuJed he not] So under 
the Law the doves offered as burnt offerings 
were not cleft in two (Lev. i, 17). 
s true which was done by the angel, but 11, thefowhl The birds of prey. The 
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12 And when the sun was going 
down, a deep sleep fe!l upon Abramj 
and, lo, an horror of great darkness 
fell upon him. 

13 And he said onto Abram, Know 
6. of a surety "^that thy seed shall be a 

stranger in a land that is not theirs, 
and shall serve them; and they shall 
afflict them four hundred years ; 

14 And also that nation, whom 
they shall serve, will I judge: and 
afterward shall they come out with 
great substance. 

15 And thou shalt go to thy (Others 



in peace; thou shalt be huried in a 
good old age. 

16 But in the fourth generation 
they shall come hither again ; for the 
iniquity of the Amorites h not yet 
full. 

17 And it came to pass, that, when 
the sun went down, and it was dark, 
behold a smoking furnace, and ' a burn- 1 1 
ing lamp that passed between those ^; 
pieces, , J 

18 In the same day the Lord ^ 
made a covenant with Abram, say- ^ 
ing, "Unto thy seed have I given this J 



d sed ( ' 1 m rapadoiia animal, 

pec res hei binis of prey. It 

b m oot as the Gi-eek 

A am d 0% TO ji] It is generally 

gh h. h urea seeking to devour 

h nfi b th enant was ratified 

p hed h m 63 lel, especially the 

Egyptians; and in a spiritual sense they repre- 
sent the spiritual enemies, which seek to 
destroy the soul, keepbg it from union with 
God Uirough the accepted sacrifice of His 
Son (see Knobel in loc.), 

12. <iutxn the iun 'Uias gains da'wii] The 
evening came on bcfoi-e all the prepara- 
tions were made, a solemn time for conclud- 
ing the covenant between God and the seed 
of Abram; but it may have been said that it 
was evening, not night, in order to shew that 
the great darkness was preternatural (V. Ger- 
lach), 

a deep sleep\ The same word as that used 
Gen, il ;ii,when Eve was taken from Adam's 
side. The constant translation, eiccmurir (ec- 
stasy), by the LXX. shews the belief that the 
sleep was sent by God for purposes of Divine 
revelation, 

an horror of great darkness] Lit. a horror, 
a great darJcnesa. The prophets were fre- 
quently appalled when admitted to the special 
presence of God: but here perhaps the horror 
was connected also with the announcement 
about to be made to Abram of the sufterings 
of his posterity. 

13. four hundred yean'] In Ex. xit. 40 it 
is called 430. Possibly here the reckoning is 
in round numbers ; also the Hebrews were not 
ill-treated during the whole 430 years. 

15. And thou shah go lo thy father! in 
peace\ A amiiar expression occurs ch. xxv, 
8, XXXV. J9, xljx. 33. It is interpreted to 



mean either going to the grave, in which hia 
father or his people had been buried, or, (as 
by Knobel and others) going to that place, 
where the soids of his ancestors are In the 
state of separate spirits. That it cannot mean 
the former here seems to follow from the fact, 
that Abram was not to be huried in his 
father's burying-place, but in a grave which 
he himself purchased in the land of his adop- 

16, in the fourth generation'^ On the 
chronology from the Descent into Egypt 
to the Exodus, see note on Exod, 

the iniquity of the Amoritej is not yet full} 
The Amorites, the most powerful people in 
Canaan, are here put for the Canaanites in 
general. Thdr state of moral corruption is 
abundantly manifest in the early chapters of 
Genesis; and in the Divine foreknowledge 
it was seen that they would add sin to an, 
and so at length be destroyed by the Divine 
vengeance. Still the long-sufFering of God 
waited for them, giving time for repentance, 
if they would be converted and live, 

17. •a/hen the jun went down, and it luat 
dark] Or, " when the sun had gone down, 
that there was a thick darkness," So the Vul- 
gate. 

nokingfun 

he token 

when He appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, and to the Israelites in a pillar of lire. 
The word lamp may very probably here 
signify a flame or tongue of fire. The 
Hebrew word which is cognate with lamp, 
and the other Aryan words of like sound 
(kaiara, \annas, &C.) has probably its radical 
significance a lambendo, a lambent flame, 
Compare labium, lip, &c. (see Ges. 'Th.' 
P- 7J9)- 
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land, from the river of Egypt unto the 
great river, the river Euphrates : 

19 The Kenites, and the Keniz- 
zites, and the Kadmonites, 

20 And the Hittites, and the Pe- 
rizzites, and the Rephaims, 

21 And the Amorites, and the Ca- 
naanites, and the Girgashites, and the 
Jebusites, 

CHAPTER XVI. 

1 S:,vai, foVi" harrm, gh^lh Bagar to Ahrnm. 
4 Hagtir, mn^aglktedfor deifismghey mis- 
trtss, nmutthanxiy, 7 An aitgd sesdeth her 



k to siibmil kirself, i 



[v. 19—2. 

h h^ vf 



NOW Sarai Abram's wife bare 
him no children: and she had 
an handmaid, an Egyptian, whose 

2 And Sarai said unto Abram, Be- 
hold now, the Lord hath restrained 
me from bearing: I pray thee, go in 
unto my maid; it may be that I 
may 'obtain children by her. And '"^i; 
Abram hearkened to the voice of^yZ'r 
Sarai. 



t&t r'liier of Bgypty Many underhand not 
the Nile but the Wady-El-Ariscb which, how- 
ever, is called " Uie brook or stream of 
Egypt" as in Is. xsvii. 11, not " the river of 
Egypt." The boundaries of the future pos- 
session are not described with minute accu- 
racy, but they are marked as reaching from 
the valley of the Euphrates to the valley of 
the Nile. And in % Ghron. ix. iS, it is dis- 
tinctly stated that ' ' all the Kings from the rivi^r 
(i.e. Euphrates) even unto the land of the 
Philistines and to the bonder of Egypt" were 
tributary to Solomon. Cp. i S, viii. 3. 

19. The Kenites'] An ancient people in- 
habiting rocky and mountainous regions to 
the south of Canaan, near the Amalekites 
(Num. xxiv. 21 seq.; i S. xv. 6, xxvii. 10, 
XXX. 19), a portion of which afterwards mi- 
grated to Canaan (Judg. t. 16, iv. 11, 17). 

the Keaizaitei'] Mentioned only here. Bo- 
chart (' Phaleg,' iv. 36) conjectures that they 
had hecome exlinct in the period between 
Abraham and Moses. 

the Kadmoaites] i.e. "the Eastern people." 
They are not elsewhere named. Bodiait 
thought they might be the Hivites, elsewhere 
enumerated among the Canaanit^, and spoken 
of as inhabiting the neighbourhood of Pdount 
Hermon (Josh. xiii. 3 ; Judg. iii. 3), which 
was to the east of Canaan. 

20. the Hiliites, and the PerimnUtes, and 
the HephainU] See on ch. x. 15, xiiL 7, xiv. 5. 

21. the Amarites, the Girgashitej, and 
the jeitiiHei.'] See on ch. x. ij, j6. 

the CaaaaTalei] here distinguished from 
the khidred tribes, are described as inhabiting 
the low country "from Sodom to Gerar, unto 
Gaza ; as thou goest, unto Sodom, and Go- 
morrha, and Admah, and Zeboini, even unto 
Lasha" (Gen. x. 19). 

Chap. XVI. 1, Now Sarai, &c.] The re- 
capitulatory character of this verse is con- 
sistent with the general style of the book of 



Genesis, and the connection of the first four 
verses perfi^ctly natural. The pro n'se of oft' 
smring had been made to Abram and he b 
heved the promise. It had not, er 

been distinctly assured to him tha Sa 
should be the mother of the pron d ed 
The expedient devised by Sarai w a o d g 
to a custom still prevalent in the a las 
concerning marriage had not been so p ess y 
given to the patriarchs as they aftei*wai ds weie. 
Yet the compliance of Abram with Sarai's 
suggestion may be considered as a proof of the 
imperfection of his f^th; and it is justly 
observed, that this d^iarture from the pri- 
meval prindple of monogamy by Abraliam 
has been an example followed by his descend- 
ents in the line of Ishmael, and has proved, 
morally and phyacally, a curse to their race. 

an handmaid, an Egyptian, luhoie name ^u/as 
Hagar] H^ar, no doutrt, followed Sarai fi-om 
Egypt after the sojourn there recorded in ch. 
xii., when it is said that Abraham obtained 
gi'eat possesions, among other tilings, in "men- 
servants and maidservants," v. 16. It is gen- 
ei-ally thought that the name Hagar ^gnifies 
Jl'sht, a name which may have bem given her 
after her flight from her mistress, recorded 
in this chapter, in which case the name is heie 
given her proleptically, a thing not uncommon 
in Scripture history. Others suppose that she 
derived her name from having fled with 
her mistress out of Egypt. As she was an 
Egyptian, it is not likely that the Hebi-ew or 
Arabicnameof Hagar should have been given 
her by her own parents. 

2. it may be that I may obtain children hj her] 
Lit. " i may be built up by her." The words 
"house" and "iamily are in most languages 
used figuratively the one of the other. The 
house, considered as representing the iamily, 
is built up by the addition of children to it, 
and so the very word for son, in Hebrew, Ben, 
is most probably connected with the root 
ianah, "to build" (see Ges. 'Th.'p. 215). 
Corap. ch. XXX. 3, where also it apjicars that 
the wife, when jjie gave her handmaid to hec 
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3 And Sarai Abratn's wife took 
Hagar her maid the Egyptian, after 
Abram had dwelt ten years in the 
land of Canaan, and gave her to her 
husband Abram to be his wife. 

4 II And he went in unto Hagar, 
and she conceived ; and when she saw 
that she had conceived, her mistress 
was despised in her eyes. 

5 And Sarai said unto Abram, My 
wrong be upon thee; I have given 
my maid into thy bosom ; and when 
she saw that she had conceived, I was 
despised in her eyes : the Lord judge 
between me and ihee. 

6 But Abram said unto Sarai, Be- 
hold, thy maid is in thy hand ; do to 

Mher 'as it pleasetb thee. And when 
1^ Sarai 'dealt hardly with her, sJie fled 
, from her fecc, 

7 ^ And the angel of the Lord 



found her by a fountain of water in 
the wilderness, by the fountain in the 
way to Shur. 

8 And he said, Hagar, Sarai's maid, 
whence earnest thou ? and whither 
wilt thou go \ And she said, I flee 
from the face of my mistress Sarai. 

9 And the angel of the Lord said 
unto her, Return to thy mistress, and 
submit thyself under her hands. 

10 And the angel of the Lord said 
unto her, I will multiply thy seed 
exceedingly, that it shall not be num- 
bered for multitude, 

1 1 And the angel of the Lord said 
unto her, Behold, thou art with child, 
and shalt bear a son, and shalt call 
his name "Ishmael; because the Lord r 
hath heard thy affliction. ^ 

1 2 And he will be a wild man ; his 
hand tvill be against every man, and 



the handmaid's children as 
her own. 

3. after Abram bad d'uieii ten yean m 
the land of Canaan] Abram was now 8; and 
Sartu 75 years old (cp. xii. 4, xvi. 16, Kvii. 1 7). 
These words are doubtless intended to account 
for the impatience produced in them by the 
delay of the Divine promise. 

4. her mistress •tuai deipiied iit her eyes'] 
Among the Hebrews barrenness was esteemed 
a reproach (see ch. xix. 31, xxx. i, 23 ; Lev, 
XX. iQ, &C.): and fecundity a speoal honour 
and blessing of God (ch.xxi. 6, xxiv. 60; Ex, 
xxiii. 26; Deut. vii. 14) ; and such Is still the 
feeUng in the east But, moreover, very pro- 
bably Hagar may have thought that now 
Abram would love and honour her more 
than her mistress (cp. ch. xxix. 33). 

6. My wrong be upon thee"] i>. "my 
wrong, lie injury done to me is due to thee, 
must be imputed to thee, thou art to be 
blamed for it, inasmuch as thou suiferest it 
and dost not punish the aggressor." So b 
effect all the versions, LXX., Vulg., Targg., 
&c. 

7. the angel of the Loxs>\ In v. 13 dis- 
tinctly called the Lord. See on ch, xii. 7. 

Sbar'l according to Joseph. (' Ant' vi. 7^ is 
Pelusium, near the mouth of the Nile, which, 
however, seems moi-e probably to be the equi- 
valent for Sin (seeGes. 'Thes.' p.947)- O"- 
kelos renders here "Hagra." The desert of 
Shur is generally thought to he the north 
eastern part of the wilderness of Paran, called 
at present Al-jifar. Hagar, no doubt, in her 



flight fi-om Sard, took the route most liltely 
to lead her back to her native land of Egypt; 
and Geseniiis supposes that Shur very proba- 
bly corresponded with the modem Suez. 

S, Hagar, Sarai'l maid] The words of 
the angel i-ecal to Hagar's mind that she was 
the servant of Sarai, and therefore owed her 
obedience, 

U. Isbmael; because the Lord hath heard] 
i.e. "God heareUi, because Jehovah hath 
heard," The name of God, by^ which all 
nations might acknowledge Him, is expressed 
in the name Ishmael. but the name Jehovah, 
the covenant God of Abraham, is specially 
mentioned, that she may understand the pro- 
mise to come to her from Him, who liad 
ab-eady assured Abraham of the biesang to 
be poured upon his race, 

13. a loild man"] Lit "a wild ass of, 
or among men;" i,e. wild and fierce as a wild 
ass of the desert. A rendering has been sug- 
gested, "a wild ass, a man, whose hand is 
against every man." .The suggestion is very 
ingenious; but for such a rendering we should 
have expected to find the word Ish (pir) not, 
as it is in the original, Adam (homo). The 
word pere, wild ass, is probably from the 
root para, signifying " to run swiftly," This 
animal is fi-eiiuently mentioned in Scripture, 
and often as a type of lawless, restless, un- 
bridled dispodtions in human beings (see Job 
xi, 12, xxiv. s; Ps. civ, ir; Is. xxxiL 14; 
Jer. ii, 24; Dan. v. 21; Hos. viii. ^). In 
Job XXXIX. 5, another Hebrew word is used, 
but most commentators conader that the same 
animal is meant. The description of their 
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■ chiip, i;. every man's hand against him; "and 
'^ he shall dwell in the presence of all 

his brethren, 

13 And she called the name of the 
Lord that spake unto her. Thou 
God seest me: for she said, Have 
I also here looked after him that 
seeth me P 

14 Wherefore the well was called 
»ch8p, =+ it Beer-lahai-roi ; behold, ic is between 
'Thiiis, Kadesh and Bered. 

kh-Tuiai 15 % And Hagar bare Abram a son : 

^^^^^ and Abram called his son's name, 

which Hagar bare, Ishmael. 



16 And Abram was fourscore and 
six years old, when Hagar bare Ish- 
mael to Abram. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

1 God reneuuiA the cdvenanl. 5 Ah-am hii 
name is changed in token of a greater Mess- 
ing. 10 Ciramiciskn is institutai. 15 Sarai 
ho' name is ciangtit, and tie Meijid, 17 
/saac ii promised. 23 AdraAam and Ishmael 

AND when Abram was ninety 
I. years old and nine, the Lord 
appeared to Abram, and said unto ^cii.i] 
him, I am the Almighty Godi "walk «Or, 
before me, and be thou ' perfect. '^"S. 



great speed in Xen. ' Anab,' Lib. i. is well 
known. Gesenius refers to a picture of the 
wld ass of Peraa in Ker Porter's 'Travels 
in Georgia and Persia,' Vol. 1. p. 459, and 
says, that a living specimen wliich he' saw 
in the London Zoological Gartlens in iSjj 
exactly corresponded with this picture (' Thes.' 
p. "23). 



will he a 
<! " upon every n 
iolence am' ■"■■— 
K. 3 ; Deut. 

xxiv.i3,i4Y The violent character and law- 
less life of the Bedouin descendants of Ishmael 
from the first till this day is exactly described 
in these words. 

in the presence of ail h!i breihrenl Lit. "in 
front" or "before the face of all his brethren." 
This may point to that constant attitude of 
the Bedoum Arabs, living every where in 
dose proximity to th«r kindred races, hover- 
ing round them, but never mingling with 
them: or, we may render " to the east of aU 
his brethren," a translation adopted by Rosenm. , 
Gesen., Tuch, Knobel, DeHtasch, &c. The 
Arabs are called in Job i. 3, '■ the children of 
the east," and in some passages of Scripture 
the phrase "in the presence of," is explmned 
to mean "eastward of" (see Numb, xsi, 11; 
Jodi. XV. E ; Zech. xiv. 4) ; the rationale of 
this being, that when a man looked toward 
the sunrise, the east was before him. 

13. Thou God sees! me: for she said, Ha-ve 
I eLo here looked afier him that seetb mef\ 
Tliou art a God of seeing, for iLeve 
I also seen Here after seetus? The 
Authorized Version has nearly followed the 
rendering of the LXX. and Vulg., wliich is 
inadmissible. The meaning of the words is pro- 
bably, " Thou ait a God that seest ail things," 
(or perhaps "that revealest Thyself in vi- 
sions"); "and ami yet living and seang, after 
seeing God?" (cp. Judg. xiii. 11). So ap- 
parently Onkelos; and this rendering is adopt- 
ed by Rosenm,, Gesen., Tuch, Kalisch, De- 



litzsch, and most moderns. The name of God 
throughout this chapter is Jehovah, except 
when Hagar the Egyptian speaks ; yet the God 
of vision who reveals Himself to her is carefully 
identified with the Jehovah of Abraham. 

\A 
ofvi 

of God. (See Ges. 'Thes.' p. 175.) This 
seems to be the meaning of the name accord- 
ing to the etymology derived from the last 
verse, though others render it "the well of 
the living One (;.e. the living God) of vidon." 

ietiveen Kadesh and Bered] On the site of 
Kadesh and its uncertainty see on ch. xiv. 7. 
The' uncertainty of the site of Bered is still 
greater, and therefisre the difficulty of arriving 
at the exact poation of Beer-lahai-roi is al- 
most insuperable. Mr Rowlands (in Williams' 
' Holy City,' I, 465) thinks that he has dis- 
covered its %iXe at a place called Mdlahhi, 
about 10 hours south of Ruhdbeh, in the 
road from Becrsheba to Shur, or Jebel-es-sur, 
a mountain range running noith and south in 
the longitude of Suez, 

Chap. XVlI.l, ytnd luhen Abram luas 
ninety years old and nine'] i.f. just thirteen years 
after the evaits related in the last chapter, 
compare v. 15, where Ishmael is s^d to be 
now thirteen years old. 

the Almighty God\ El-Shaddtd. The word 
Shaddai, translated by most versions "mighty," 
or "A!mighty,"isgenerally thought (by Gesen., 
Rosenm., Lee, &c. &c.) to be a plural of ex- 
cellence (in tMs respect like Elohim), derived 
from the root Sbadad, the primar>- meaning 
of which appears to have been "to be strong," 
"to act strongly," though more commonly 
used in the sense of " to destroy, to devastate. 
The later Greek versions Aq., Sym,, Theod^ 
render iKavbs, "sufficient," " all~sufficienL" 
So Theodoret, Hcsych^ Saad. Accordingly, 
Rashi and some of the Jewish writers con- 
ader it to be compounded of two words, sig- 
nifying " who is sufficient ?" the improbaMlity 
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2 And I will make my covenant thy seed after thee, the land ■'wherein I Hob, 
between me and thee, and will mul- thou art a stranger, all the land of j^i^^Ij. 
tiply thee exceedingly. Canaan, for an everlasting possession ; 

3 And Abram fell on his face : and and I will be their God. 

God talked with him, saying, 9 11 And God said unto Abraham, 

4 As for me, behold, my covenant Thou shalt keep my covenant there- 
is with thee, and thou shalt be a fore, thou, and thy seed after thee in 
father of ' many nations, their generations. 

^ 5 Neither 'ihall thy name any more 10 This is my covenant, which ye 

be called Abram, but thy name shall shall keep, between me and you and 

4, be Abraham, *tor a fither of many thy seed after thee; 'Every man child 'Acis?. a 

nations have I made thee among you shall he circumcised. 

6 And I V. ill make thee exceeding 1 1 And ye shall circumcise the flesh 
fruitful, and I wdl make nations of of your foreskin; and it shall be a 

thee, and kings shall come out of thee, ''token of the covenant betwixt mCAcisj.s. 

7 And I wdj establish my cove- and you. R™.4..i. 
nant between me and thee and thy 12 And he that is 'eight days old tHeb. 
seed after thee in their generations 'shall be circumcised amongyou, every e&*i'nk>«. 
for an everlasting covenant, to be a man child in your generations, he that j.^"' "■ 
God unto thee, and to thy seed aftt;r is born in the house, or bought with j-^"^''^^ 
thee. money of any stranger, which is not 

8 And I will give unto thee, and to of thy seed. 

of which derivation is very great. The title, afterwards to Christians in Christ, and sealed 
or character, El-Shaddai, is said, Exod. vi. 1, 3, to them in the sacred rite of baptism. 
to have been that by which God was revealed 4. of manj nations] Of a nmltUuiIO 
to the patriarchs, not t&n, at least ill its fill! ot nations; as in margin, 
meaning, by the name Jehovah; and it is 5. ^i™i™«] i.e. "fether of a multi- 
noted as occurring in those passages which tude." He was originally Ab-ram, "exalted 
the German cntics call Elohistic. In this father." Now lie becomes vii-ra:6flm, "father 
L „j -. -^ immediate of a multitude;" rabam, in Arabic, bdng a 



^ [, and vast number, a great multitude. Abraham 

e find the identihcation of was literally the ancestor of the twelve tribes 

Jehovah with Shaddai. Probably, like Elo- of Israel, of the Ishmaelites, of the descend- 

hira, and Adonai, we may consider El-Shad- ants of Keturah and of the Edomites; but 

dai (a title known to Balaam, Num. xxiv. 4, spiritually he is the fether of all the feitbful, 

16, and constanUy used in Job), to have been who by faith in Christ are ■' Abraham's seed, 

one of the more general world-wide tiUes of and heirs actording to the promise" (Gal. iii. 

the Most High, whilst Jehovah was rather jg), it has been very generally believed that 

the name by which His own chosen people the letter H here introduced into the names 

knew and acknowledged Him. The title, both of Abi-aliam and Sarah ia one of the two 

which especially points to power, seems most radical letters of the name Jehovah (as the 

appropriate when a pi-omise is made, which other radical J was introduced into the name 

seems even to Abram and Sai-ai to be well- Joshua), whereby the owner of the name is 

nigh imposable of fulfilment. doubly consecrated and bound in covenant to 

2- / tuill make my co-venani] The word f>e LoRD (see Delitzsch, in loc.). The cus- 

for "make" is different from that used in torn of giving the name at the time of cir. 

XT. 18. There God is said fo have "cut" a cumcision (Luke i. 59) probably originated 

covenant with Auram by sacrifice, which ^oni the change of Abraham's name having 

phrase has probably special reference to the •>'*" ""^de when that rite was first instituted, 
sacrifice and also to the two parties who made 10. TMi h my eo-vtnant'] i.e. the agn, 

the covenant by sacrifice (see on xv. 9). Here token and bond of the covenant. 
He says, " I will give my covenant between 12. eigl,t days dd] Seven days, a sacred 

Me and thee." The freedom of the covenant number, were to pass over the child before he 

of promise is expressed in this latter phrase, was so consecrated to God's service. There 

It was a gift from a superior, ratiier than a was a agnificance in the number 7, and ther; 

bargain between ec]uals; and as it was ac- was a i-eason for the delay that the child 

companied by the nte of circumcision, it was might grow sii-ong enough to bear the oper- 

tyiHcai of the freedom of that covenant made ation. 
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13 He that is born in thy house, 
and he that is bought with thy money, 
must needs he circumcised : and my 
covenant shall be in your flesh for an 
everlasting covenant. 

14 And the uncircumciscd man 
child whose flesh of his foreskin is not 
circumcised, that soul shall be cut off 
from his people ; he hath broken my 
covenant. 

15 fl And God said unto Abraham, 
As for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt not 
call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall 
her name be. 



16 And I will bless her, and give 
thee a son also of her : yea, I will bless 
her, and 'she shall be a mother of na- 1 Hfb. 
tions; kings of people shall be oi'/JJJ', 
her. "■"■'« 

17 Then Abraham fell upon his 
face, and laughed, and said in his 
heart. Shall a child be born unto him 
that is an hundred years old? and 
shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, 

18 And Abraham said unto God, 
O that Ishmael might live before 
thee! 



13. He that is horn in thy bouie, &c.] 
" Moses has nowhere given any command, 
nor even so much as an exhortation, inculcat- 
ing the duty of eircumciaon upon any persou 
not a descendant, or a slave of Abraham, or 
of his descendants, unless he wished to par- 
take of the passover .... In none of the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament do we 
find the smallest trace of circumcision as ne- 
cessary to the salvation of ftirdgners, who ac- 
knowledge the true God, or requiate even to 
the confession of their ^th : no not so much 
as in the detiuled story of Naaman (i K. v.); 
in which indeed every circumstance indicates 
that the circumcision of that illustrious per- 
sonage can never be supposed" (Michaelis, 
' Laws of iWIoses,' Bk. iv. Art. 184). There 
is a marked (Kstinclion in this between cir- 
cumcision and baptism. Judaism was in- 
tended to be the religion of a peculiar isolated 
people. Its rites therefore were for them alone. 
Christianity is for the whole human race; the 
Church is to be catholic: baptism to bead- 
ministered to all that will believe. 

14. that soul shall be cat off from bis 
pcapls\ The rabbinical writers very generally 

understand that the eiciaon should be by 
Divine judgment. Christian interpreters have 
mostly understood the infiiction of death by 
the hand of the magistrate: some (Cleric, and 
Michael, in loc) ather exile or excommuni- 
cation. The latter opinion was afterwards 
retracted by Michaelis, and it is pretty certain 
that death in some form is intended (see Gesen. 
'Thes.'p. ;i3). 

15. thou shalt not call her name Sarai, 
but Sarah shall her name Ik] There is but 
little doubt that Sarah signifies " Princess," in 
alluaon probably to the princely race which 
was to spring from her, though Ikenius, fol- 
lowed by Rosenmliiler, argues in favour of a 
meaning to be derived from the Arabic root 
Saraa, Signifying, " to have a numerous pro- 
geny." As to the original name Sarai, the 
older interpi^eters generally understood it to 



signify "my princess:" the change to Sarah 
indicating that she was no longer the princess 
of a angle race, but rather that all the femiUes 
of the earth should have an interest in her (Je- 
rome, ' Qn. Hebr.' p. 51a) ; many think tti."^ 
Sarai means simply "noble, royal," whilst Sa- 
rah more definitely means "princess;" which, 
however, seems nether etymologically nor 
exegeticaily probable. Ewdd explains Sarai 
as meaning "contentious," from the verb 
Sarah, H'Jg', which (Gen. xxxii. 39 ; Hos. xii. 
4) occurs in the sense of "to fight, to con- 
tend." This meanmg is approved by Gese- 
nius ('Thes.' p. 1338), but the more usual 
derivation is probably the tme. 

16. she shall be a mother of nations'] Heb. 
" slie shqil become nations." 

17. laughed] Onkel. renders "rejoiced." 
Pseudo-Jon, " marvelled." The Jewish com- 
mentators, and many of the Christian fathers, 
understood this laughter to be the laughter of 
joy not of unbelief (Aug. ' De Civ,' xvi. 16). 
So also many modems, e.g. Calvin, "partly 
exulting with gladness, partly carried beyond 
iiimself with wonder, he burst into laughter." 
It is thought also that our Blessed Lojil may 
have alluded to this joy of Abraham (Job. viii, 
56), " Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
My day, and he saw it and was glad;" for it 
was at the most (Kstinct promise of a son, who 
was to he the direct ancestor of the iVIessiah, 
tliat the laughter is recorded (cp. also the 
words of the Blessed Virgin, Luke L 47). On 
the other hand it must be admitted, that A- 
braham's words iounediately following the 
laughter, seem at first aght as implying some 
unbehef, or at least weakness of taith, thougii 
they may he interpreted as the language of 
wonder rather than of incredulity. 

18. thai Ishmael mi^ht li-ve before tbesf] 
These words may be interpreted in two 
ways, according as we understand the laugh- 
ter of Abraham. They may mean, " I dare 
not hope fiir so great a boon as a son to be 
bom hereafter to myself and Sarah in our old 
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^' 19 And God said, -^ Sarah thy wife 
shall bear thee a son indeed ; and thou 
shalt call his name Isaac: and I will 
establish my covenant with him for 
an everlasting covenant, and with his 
seed after him, 

20 And as for Ishmael, I have heard 
thee: Behold, I have blessed him, 
and will make him fruitful, and will 

5. multiply him exceedingly; ^twelve 
princes shall he beget, and I will 
make him a great nation, 

t my covenant will I establish 



vith Isa 



thi 



t this SI 



;, which Sarah shall bear u 
n the n 



22 And he left ofFtaiking with him, 
and God went up from Abraham. 

23 SI And Abraham took Ishmael 



his son, and all that were born in his 
house, and all that were bought vrith 
his money, every male among the men 
of Abraham's house; and circumcised 
the Hesh of their foreskin in the self- 
same day, as God had said unto him, 

24 And Abraham a/ay ninety years 
old and nine, when he was circum- 
cised in the flesh of his foreskin. 

25 And Ishmael his son was thir- 
teen years old, when he was circum- 
cised in the flesh of his foreskin. 

26 In the selfsame day was Abra- 
ham circumcised, and Ishmael his son. 

27 And all the men of his housCj 
born in the house, and bought with 
money of the stranger, were circum- 
cised with him. 



age, but that Ishmael may be the heir of 
Thy promises!" or they may imply only a 
fear, that now, when another heir is assured 
to Abraham, Ishmael should be excluded from 
all ifuture inheiLtance. 

19. Iiaac} i.e. " he laughs," the third per- 
son angular of the present tense ; amilar forms 
are Jacob, Jair, Jabin, &c. 



20. «J fir Ishmael, I ba've beard thecl 
There is an allusdon to the significance of the 
name Islmiael, viz, " God heareth." 

35. Dhmael bii ion <vias thirteen yearj old] 
The Arabs have in consequence always ch-- 
cumcisedtheirsonsattheage of 13. Josephus 
mentions this (' Ant.' 1. i.i), and it is well 
known that tlie custom still prevails among 
the Mahometan nations. 



NOTE A on Chap. xvii. v. 10. CiRCUMCisiON. 
(i) Reasons for the rite, (i) Origin of circumcision, whether pre-Abrahamic or not. 

(a) Egyptians said to have fii'st used it (j3) Answer from lateness and uncertainty 

of the testimony, (y) Balance of arguments. 
The reasons for this rite may have hesn but was then made the token of the Noachic 
various, ist, to keep the descendants of Abra- covenant ; as the stars of heaven were made 
ham distinct from the idolatrous nations the sign of the earlier covenant with Abraham 
round about them, the other inhabitants of (ch. xv. 5) ; may it have been also, that cir- 
Palestine not being circumcised, mdly, to cumdsion already prevailed among some na- 
indicate the rigour and severity of the Law of tions, and was now divinely authorized and 
~ madesacred and authoritative? There would 



God, amply ainsjdered as Law, 
whidi the ordinance that succeeded to it in 
the Christian dispensation indicated the mild- 
ness and mei-cy of the new covenant, ardly, 
to signify that the body should be devoted as 
,1 living sacrifice to God, " our hearts and all 
oar members being mortified from all carnal and 
worldly lusts," and so to typify moral purity, 
(SeeDeut-x. 16; Jer. iv. 4; Acts vii. 51). _ 
An important question arises as to the ori- 
gin of circumciaon. Was it first made known 
and commanded to Abraham, having nowhere 
been practised before ! Or, was it a custom 
already in use, and now sanctified by God to 
a h^her end and purport i A similar question 
arose concerning sacrifice. Was it prescribed -,--., 

by revelation or dictated by natural piety and first ; he mentions the Colchians as also uang 
then sanctioned from above ? As the rainbow it (whence Diodorus uiferred that they were 
probibly did not first appear after the flood, an Egyptian colony), a:id says Eliat the Fhce- 



be nothing necessarily startling in the latter 
alternative, when we remember that the cor- 
responding rite of baptism in the Christian dis- 
pensation is but one adaptation by supreme au- 
thority of natural or legal washings to a Chris- 
tian purpose arid a most spiritual ^gnificance. 
It is cerbun that the Egyptians used cir- 
cumcision (Herod, n. 36, 37, 104; Diod. 
Sicul, I. aS, jj; Shubo, xvii. p. 524; Phil. 
Jud, 'DeCircurru3S.'li.p. no; Joseph. ' Ant.' 
vni.io; 'Cont. Apion.'i. 12; n.ij). The 
earliest writer who mentions this is Herodo- 
tus. He says, indeed, that the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians liad it from the most remote anti- 
quity, 30 that he cannot tell which had it 
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niciana and Syrians in Palestine admit that 
they "learned this practice from the Egyp- 
tians" (Herod. II. 104). This is evidently a 
very loose statement The Phcenicians pro- 
bably did not use it, and the Jews, whom He- 
rodotus here calls "the Syrians b Palestine," 
admitted that they had once dwelt in Egypt, 
but never admitted that they derived circum- 
ciaon from thence. The statements of Dio- 
dorus and SCrabo, which are more or less 
Kmilar to those of Herodotus, were no doubt 
partly derived from him, and partly followed 
the general belief among the Greeks, that the 
" Jews wei-e originally Egyptians" (Strabo, as 



rs, prophets, and those learned 
liieroglypbics were circilmdsed; and thesame 
is said by HorapoUo (i. 13, 14). If these 
ancient writers were unrjpported by other 
authoriljea, there would be no great iSfficulty 
in concluding that Herodotus had found cir- 
cumcirion among the Egyptian priejli, had 
believed the Jews to be a mere colony from 
Egypt, and ha4 concluded that the custom 
originated in Egypt, and from them was learned 
by the Ishmaelites and other races. It is, how- 
ever, asserted by some modern Egyptologists, 
that circumcision must have prevailed from 
the tune of the fourth dynasty, U. from at 
least J400 B.C., therefore much before the date 
generally assigned to Abraham, B.C. 1996, and 
that it was not confined to the priests, as is, 
they say, learned from the mummies and the 
sculptures, where circumciaon is made a dis- 
tinctive mark between the Egyptians and their 
enemies (see Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, m Raw- 
linson's ' Herodotus,' pp. j2, 146, 147, notes). 
If this be correct, we must conclude, that the 
Egyptians practised circumciaon when Abra- 
ham first became acquainted with them, that 
probably some of Abraham's own Egyptian 
foDowers were circumcised, and that the Di- 
vine command was not intended to teach a 
new rite, but to consecrate an old one into a 
sacramental ordinance. Some even think that 
they see in the very style of this and the follow- 
ing verses indications that the rite was not al- 
together new and before unknown; for had it 
been new and unknown, more accurate di- 
rections would have been given of the way in 
which apainfui and dangerous operation should 
be performed (Michaelis, 'Laws of Moses,' 
Bk. IV. Ch. ui. Art 185). The Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, and perhaps some other African 
races, are supposed to have adopted it, partly 
from regard to cleanlmess (Herod, 11. 36), 



which the Egyptians, and above all the Egyp- 
tian priests, especially affected, partly to guard 
against disease incident in those hot climates 
(see Philo, as above, p.2ii; Joseph.' C.Apion.' 
II. 13), partly for other reasons, which may 
have been real or imaginary (see Michaelis, as 
above. Art iKfiV This ade of the question 
isablydefendedhyMichaelis, 'Laws of Moses,' 
as above, and Kalisch, in loc. 

in answer it is truly said, that the Greek 
historians are too late and too loose in thrir 
statements to command our confidence ; that 
the tribes cognate with the Egyptians, such as 
the Hamite inhabitants of Palestine, were no- 
toriously uncircumcised, that the Egyptians, 
especially the Egyptian priests, are not un- 
likely to have adopted the rite at the time 
when Joseph was thrir governor and in such 
high estimation among them, and that the 
question concerning the relative dates of Abra- 
ham and the different Egyptian dynasties is 
involved in too much obscurity to be made a 
ground for such an argument as the above to 
be built upon it. (See Bp. Patrick, in loc,; 
Heidegger, 'Hist. Patr.' 11. 140; Wesseling 
and Larcher, 'ad Hei-od.' 11. 37, 104; Graves 
' on the Pentateuch,' Pt ii. Lect v.; Words- 
worth, in loc.) Again, the argument de- 
rived from the ancient Egyptian langu^e 
proves nothing, the words are lost or doubt- 
ful. The argument from the mummies proves 
nothing, as we have-no mummies of the an- 
cient empire. The figures in the hieroglyphics 
are later stilL The only argument of weight 
is that derived from the old hieroglyphic, 
common in the pyramids, which is thought 
to represent circumcision. It may on the 
whole be said, that we cannot conclude from 
the loose statements of Gredc writers 15 
centuries later than Abraham, nor even from 
the evidence of monuments and sculptures 
as yet perhaps but imperfectly read and un- 
certain as to thdr comparative antiquity, 
that circumcision had beai known before 
it was given to Abraham; yet that on the 
other hand, there would he nothing incon- 
astent with the testimony of the Mosaic 
history in the belief, that it had been in use 
among the Egyptians and other African tribes, 
before it was elevated by a Divine ordinance 
into a sacred rite for temporary purposes, to 
be served in the Mosaic dispensation. A very 
able summary of the arguments on both ades, 
not, of course, embracing those drawn from 
the more recent discoveries in Egypt, is given 
by Spencer, ' De Legg. Heb.' lib. i. < . 5. g 4. 
See Deut. x. 16 and Note. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

I Airaham snterlaiaeth three angds. 9 Sarah 
is reproved far laughing a! the strange pro- 
mise- 17 ThedtstructionofSodomisrmmlea 
ta Abraham, t^ Abraham makelh intercession 
Jar thi men thereof. 



AND the "Lord appeared uiitoaHtb. 
x\. him in the plains of Mamre : * 
and he sat in the tent door in the 
heat of the day; 

2 And he lift up his eyes and 
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looked, and, lo, three men stood hj 
him; and when he saw them, he ran 
to meet them from the tent door, and 
bowed himself toward the ground, 

3 And said. My Lord, if now I have 
found favour in thy sight, pass not 
away, I pray thee, from thy servant: 

4 Let a little water, I pray you, be 
fetched, and wash your feet, and rest 
yourselves under the tree : 

5 And I will fetch a morsel of bread, 



and 'comfort ye your hearts; after'' 
that ye shal! pass on; for theiufore 
'are ye come to your servant. And' 
they said, So do, as thou hast said. j>, 

6 And Abraham hastened into the 
tent unto Sarah, and said, • Make ready V 
quickly three measures of fine meal, 
knead /V, and make cakes upon the 

7 And Abraham ran unto the herd, 
and fetcht a calf tender and good, and 



noon day when the sun was oppressive, and 
when the duty of hospitality specially sug- 
gested to him the receiving of travellers, who 
mightbe wearied with their hot journey. The 
time of the day may be also mentioned, that 
it might be the more certain that this was an 
open viaon, not a dream of the night. 

2. tbree men'] In v. i it is said, "The 
Lord appeared unto him;" in v. is it is said, 
"The»i«i turned thdr faces from thence, and 
went towards Sodom ; but Abraham stood 
yet before the Lord;" in ch. xix. i it is said, 
" There came (wo Angeb to Sodom at even." 
It appears from the comparison of these pas- 
sages, and indeed from the whole narrative, 
that of the three men who appeared to Abra- 
ham, two were angels, and one was Jeho- 
vah Himself. On the beUef of the ancient 
Church that these manifestations of God were 
raanilestations of God the So ant' 'pat'ons 
of the Incarnation, see note oi h ee 

also on this passage, Euseb. ' Demo st E an 
Lib. V. c. 9. There was, ho e a h f 
among many of the ancients ha h h ee 
mrai here appearing to Abrahan y bohzed 
the three Persons of the T n y ad he 
Church by appointing this chap to be ad 
on Trinity Sunday seems to mdorse this 
belief. This need not conflict with the 
opinion, that the only Person in the Trinity 
really manifested to the eyes of Abraham was 
the Son of God, and that the other two were 
created angels. Indeed such a manifestation 
may have been reason enough fi>r the choice 
of this lesson on Trinity Sunday. It has been 
observed tiiat One of Uie three mentioned in 
this chapteriscalledrepeatedly Jejiovah, but 
ndther of the two in ch. xix. is ever so called. 

boioed himself liFward tiie ground'] This was 
merely the profound eastern salutation (cp. 
ch, xiciii. 7, 12, xxxiii. 6, 7). Abraham as yet 
was "entertaining angels aBfliiyflrcj"(Heb.xiii. 
2). He may have observed a special dignity 



in the strangers, but could not have known 
their heavenly mission. 

3. My Lord] It istobenoticedthat Abra- 
ham here addresses One of the thi-ee, who 
appears more noble than the rest. Tlw title 
wiiich he gives Him is AJonai, a plural of excel- 
lence, but tlieTargura of Onkelos has rendered 
Jehovah (;'|), as suppoang that Abraham 
had recognized the divinitj- of the visitor. 

4. iiiash your Jiet] In the hot plains of 
the east travellers shod only with sandals 
found the greatest comfort in bathing thdr 
feet, when resting from a joimiey. (See ch. 
xix.2, Kxiv.32; Judg.xk.sT; iTim.v. 10.) 

5. comfort ye your iKarii] Lit. " sup- 
port your hearts." Tlie heart, conadered as 
the centre of vital functions, is put by the 
Hdsrews for the life itself. To support the 
heait therefore is to refresh the whole vital 
powers and spirits. (See (jes. 'Thcs.' p. 738, 
6, 33^, I. a.) 

for therefore are ye come to jour ier-van{\ 
The patriarch recognizes a providential call 
upon him to refresh strangers of noble bear- 
ng, come to him on a fatiguing journey. 

6. three measures of fine mear\ Tiiree 
BeaUs of tae llneBt flour. A smh vi3S 

he third part of an ephah according to the 
Rabbins, Josephus('Ant.'ix.4) and Jerome 
(' Comm. on Matt,' xiii, 33), say that the 
seah was a modius and a half. The accuracy 
of this comparison between the Hebrew and 
Roman measures is doubted, as it does not cor- 
respond with the calculations of Rabbinical 
wnteis, (SeeGes,'Thes.'pp.83, 932; Smith, 
' Diet, of Bible,' Vol. in. pp. 1741, 1741,) The 
two words, Kemacb sokth, rendered " line 
meal," aie ne^ly synonymous, both appearing 
to mean fine flour, the latter bang the finer 
of the two. They might be rendered " flour 
of fine flour," According to the Rabbinical 
Commentary, ' Vajikra Rabha,' soktb is the 
kemacb of iemaebs, the fine flour of fine flour 
(See Ges. 'Thes.' p. 9^9.) 

cakes i^on the hearth] Probably tlie sim- 
pier form of cake baked in the midst of hot 
cinders. 
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gave /( unto a young man; and he 
hasted to dress it, 

8 And he took butter, and milk, and 
the calf which he had dressed, and set 
// before thenii and he stood by them 
under the tree, and they did eat. 

9 ^ And they said unto him, Where 
■V Sarah thy wife ? And he said, Be- 
hold, in the tent. 

10 And he said, I will certainly 
return unto thee according to the time 

7, of life ; and, lo, * Sarah thy wife shall 
have a son. And Sarah heard it in 
the tent door, which was behind 

1 1 Now Abraham and Sarah iv£re 
old and well stricken in agej and it 



ceased to be with Sarah after the 

12 Therefore Sarah laughed within 
herself, saying, After I ara waxed oM 

shall I have pleasure, my '^lord being ' i Pet. > 
old also ? ^ 

13 And the Lord said unto Abra- 
ham, Wherefore did Sarah laugh, 
saying. Shall I of a surety bear a 
child, which am old? 

14 Is any thing too hard for the 
Lord? At the time appointed I will 
return unto thee, according to the 
timeof life, and Sarah shall hayeason. 

15 Then Sarah denied, saying, I 
laughed not; for she was afraid. And 
he said. Nay; but thou didst laugh. 



8. hutler] i.e. thick milk or clotted 
cream. The modem Araiis have a ample 
mode of churning, and make ytrj good but- 
ter. Robinson ('Res.' 11. p. i8o) describes 
the baking of cakes and malting of butter 
among them in the present day. It is, how- 
ever, most probable, that the word, rendei-ed 
batter in the Old Testament, was rather thick 
milk, or move probably, thick cream, though 
in one place (Prov. kkx. 33^, it may perhaps 
be rendered fifwjc. The ancient inhabitants of 
Palestine used olive oil where we use butter. 
(See Rosenm. and Ges, 'Thes.' p. 486.) 

they did cfl(] That spiritual visitants, though 
in human form, should eat, has been a puzzle 
to many commentators. Josephus (' Anf i, 
11) and Philo ('Opp,' 11. iS), say it was in 
appearance only, which is implied by Pseudo- 
Jonathan, Raslii and Kimehi. If the angels 
had assumed human bodies, though but for a 
time, there would have been nothing strange 
in thdr eating. In any case, the iood may 
have been consumed, miraculously or not; 
and the eating of it was a proof that the visit 
of the angels to Abraham was no mei-e vision, 
but a true manifestation of heavenly beings. 

10. he sai<I\ in v. 9 we read "they 
s^d," i.e. one of the three heavenly guests 
spoke for the others. Now we have the 
singular number, and the speaker uses lan- 
guage suited only to the Ruler of nature and 
of all things. 

according to the time of life'] There is some 
difEculty ui the rendenng of these words. 
The phrase occurs again, 1 K. iv. 16. It is 
now generally thought that the sense is the 
same as in ch-xviL n, "at this set time in 
the ncKt year" (ep. xriii. 14) ; and that the 
words should be translated, "when tlie season 
revives," i.e. when spring or sumniei* comes 
round again, Compaie 



ri^in dyXai riKiia. 

Horn, 'Od.' A. 247. 
(See Rosenm, in loc.; Ges. 'Thes,' p. 470.) 
Prof. Lee ('Lex.' p. 193) denies the sound- 
ness of this critidsm, and virtually indorses 
the Authorized Version, "as (at) tl 



12. laugbed'\ Whatever may have been 
the nature of Abraham's laughter (see xvii. 
17), this of Sarali's seems to have resulted 
iiora bcreduUty. She may scarcely have 
recognized the Divinity of Uie speaker, and 
had not perhaps realized the truth of the 
promise before made to Abraham. St Au- 
gustine distinguishes between the laughter of 
Abraham and that of Sarah thus, "The 
father laughed, when a son was promised to 
him, from wonder and joy; the mother 
laughed, when the three men renewed the 
promise, fi-om doubtfulness and joy. The 
angel reproved her, because though Uiat laugh- 
ter was from joy, yet it was not of full faith, 
Aiterwai-ds by tlie same angel she was con- 
firmed in faith also." ' De C, D.' xvi. 31, 

my lard} See I Pet, iii. 6. 

13. the Lord said] Here the speaker 
is distinctly called Jehovah, and it seems 
much more reasonable to believe that there 
was a Theophania of the Son of God than 
that a created angel was per!>onaLUif, God and 
spealdng in His name 

14. h any thing too hard for the Losii?-\ 
Lit. "Is anything too wondciful for the 
Lord !" Cp. Luke i. 37, 

At the time appointed I <wil! return imto thee, 
aciordiiig to the time ef Hfi] See on v. 10. 
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i6 fl And the men rose up from 
thence, and looked toward Sodom: 
and Abraham went with them to 
bring them on the way. 

17 And the Lord said, Shall I 
hide from Abraham that thing which 
I do; 

18 Seeing that Abraham shall surely 
become a great and mighty nation, 
and all the nations of the eaith shall 

chap, la. be ■'blessed in him ? 
:,^/3';'^: 19 For I know him, that he will 
M. 3. 8. command his children and his house- 
hold after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord, to do justice 
and judgment ; that the Lord may 
bring upon Abraham that which he 
hath spoken of him. 

20 And the Lord said. Because the 
cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, 
and because their sin is very grievous ; 

21 I will go down now, and see 
whether they have done altogether 
according to the cry of it, which is 
come unto me; and if not, I will 

22 And the men turned their faces 



from thence, and went toward Sodom : 
but Abraham stood yet before the 
Lord. 

23 ^ And Abraham drew near, 
and said. Wilt thou also destroy the 
righteous with the wicked ? 

24 Peradventure there be fifty right- 
eous within the city: wilt thou also 
destroy and not spare the place for 
the fifty righteous that are therein ? 

25 That be far from thee to do after 
this manner, to slay the righteous with 
the wicked: and that the righteous 
shoidd be as the wicked, that be far 
from thee: Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right? 

26 And the Lord sdd, If I f5nd in 
Sodom fifty righteous within the city, 
then I will spare all the place for their 
sakes, 

27 And Abraham answered and 
said, Behold now, I have taken upon 
me to speak unto the Lord, which am 
but dust and ashes: 

28 Peradventure there shall lack 
five of the fifty righteous: wilt thou 
destroy all the city for lack cf five ? 



16. Mreham went •uiitb them\ The three 
heavenly viators all go towards Sodom, A- 
braham goes some way with them, how for 
is not said. There is a tradition that he went 
as tar as Caphar-berucha, from which the 
Dead Sea is viable, through a ravine. 

17. Shall I hide from Mraham] The 
LXX. adds here " my son," which is quoted 
by Pliilo {i. p. 401, Mangey) as " Abiaham, 
my friend ; " so that in all probability, copies 
of the LXX, in the time of Philo had this 
afterwards fiuniliar name of Abraham ex- 
pressed in this ver^e. Gp, i Chr.xs, 7 ; Isa. 
sU. g; James ii. 23. 

19. For I knoiB him, thaf] This is the 
general reading of the ancient Versions, LX X., 
Vulg., Targg., &c. &c. It does not," how- 
ever, seem to correspond with the Hebrew 
idbm. The ilterai I'endering would be, •' 1 
have known him, to the end that, in order 
that, he should command his children, &c." 
The word Ql'\\ te iu/yw) is sometimes used 
of the eternal foreknowledge and election of 
God, as in Amos lii. i, ■' You only have I 
known of all the families of the earth." Cp. 
Exod. xxxiii, 11; Job xxii. 13 ; Ps.lxsiii. 11, 
cxliv. 3 ; Is. Iviii. 3 ; Nah. i. 7. And compare 
a similar use in the Gi-eek Testament, Rom. 



viii. 39, xi. J.. The meaning would then be, 
" I have foreknown and chosen Abraham, 
that he ^ould be the depositary of my truth, 
and should teach his children in the way of 
religion and godliness, that so the promises 
made to him should be fulfilled in his seed 
and lineage. SoGes. ('Thes.'p.j7i),Rosenm., 
Tuch, Knobe!, Ddifzach, Keil, &c. 

20. the ciy] Cp. ch. iv. la; Ps. ix. 13. 

21. / •uiillgo do-Tna] CL xL j, 7; Ex. 
iii. 8. The reason for God's thus revealing 
His purpose to Abraham seems to have been, 
that, as Abraham was to be the heir of the 
promises, he might be taught and might teach 
his children, "who were afterwards to dwell in 
that very country, that God is not a God rf 
mei-cy only, as shewn to Abraham and his 
descendants, but a God of judgment also, as 
witnessed by His destruction of Uie guilty 
cities of the plain. 

93. ihe men turned their faces from ihetia, 
&c,] The two created angels went on to So- 
dom (see eh. xix. i), "but Abraham stood 
yet before the Lord," stood yet in the pre- 
sence of that third Bring who was not a 
created angel, but the eternal Word of God, 
"the Angel of Mighty counsel" (!sai. ix. 6, 
LXX.) ; "the Messenger of the c 
(Malfii..). 
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And he said, If I find there forty and CHAPTER XIX. 

five, I will not destroy it. _ , LoI enterlaineth twa angeh. 4 Tfe tiitiMs 

2g And he spake unto him yet again. Sodomites are sirickm with Mindnas. iiLol 

and said, Peradventure there shJl he " '^i/f /^fety i«t^_the mmntaim. iS Mi 

- .-11 All -IT obtainetn Itfeue to BB into Zoar, 14 ioiioia ana 

forty found there. And he said, I Go^iorraA are destriysi. 26 Li^i wi/e ii a 



will not do // for forty's sake. pillar of salt. 

30 And he said unto him. Oh let not ' '"■""' """ 



Lot dwelistk it 
original of Moab and A m> 



the Lord be angry, and I will speak: AND there came two angels to 

Peradventure there shall thirty be ±\_ Sodom at even ; and Lot sat in 

found there. And he said, I wiU not the gate of Sodom: and Lot seeing 

do It, if I find thirty there. them rose up to meet them; and he 

31 And he said. Behold now, I have bowed himself with his face toward 
taken upon me to speak unto the the ground; 

Lord: Peradventure there shall be 2 And he said. Behold now, my 

twenty found there. And he said, I lords, turn in, I pray you, into your 

will not destroy it for twenty's sake. servant's house, and tarry all night, 

32 And he said, Oh let not the Lord and "wash your feet, and ye shall rise " ch. 
be angry, and I will speak yet but this up early, and go on your ways. And ''' 
once : Peradventure ten shall be found they said. Nay ; but we will abide in 
there. And he said, I will not de- the street all night. 

stroy it for ten's sake, 3 And he pressed upon them greatly ; 

33 And the Lord went his vray, as and they turned in unto him, and 
soon as he had left communing with entered mto his house; and he made 
Abraham: and Abraham returned them a feast, and did bake unleavened 
unto his place. bread, and they did eat, 

32. / vAtl not destro} it fir ten's take"] them all the rites of hospitality. In those days 

A noted example of the efficacy of prayer, of there were neither inns nor perhaps even 

the hles5ediiess of a good leaven in a city or caravanserais,sot!iktprivatehousesoiiiy could 

nation, and of the longsuiliiring mercy of God. give lodging to strangers. 

we luill a/iide in tie street all aigM] The 

Chap. XIX. 1. two angels-] Lit. the ^1^^^'" ''^' V"\? ^T^i.^ 'P^'^' P"*^ 

twoaugBlB. So LXX. The two men, who bably included all the Mreets, squares, and 

left Abraham still standing in the presence of "idosur^, frequenUy exteoave m an eastern 

the Lord (ch. >:viii..2) now came to Sodom ?>% ^"'l '" }^^ 5^'^ '^^T^ P^'^P^ '^ 
at even °^^ '" """dern towns. The warmth 

of the climate would make it easy to pass the 

Lot sat m t&e gate of Sodom] The gate of night insucha place. The words of the angels 

the City was, m the ancient towns of the ^ay be compered with our Lord's manner as 

east, the common place of public resort, both ^corded Luke Kxiv.ig, " He made as though 

for sodal mtercourse and public business. He would have gone further." The visit of 

Tills gate of the city nearly corresponded with the angels was one of trial previous to judg- 

the forum or market-place of Greece and ment (see ch.xviii.ii), trial of Lot as well as 

Rome. Not only was it the place of public of the people of Sodom. Lot's character, 

sale, but judges and even kings held courts of though he is called "a righteous" or upright 

justice there. The gate itself was probably an ■'man" (iPet.u.7), was full of faults and 

arch with deep recesses, in which were placed infirmities, but here he comes out well under 

the seats of the judges, and benches on either the trial. His conduct is altogether fevour- 

ade were arranged for public convenience, g^ly contrasted with that of the inhabitants 

(Cp.ch.xxxiv. lo;. DeuL xxi. 19, xxii. X5; of the city, and so he is delivered, whilst they 

Ruth iv. 1. See also Horn. 'II.' Lib. iii. are destroyed. 
^* '' 3. a feaif] Lit. "a drink, or banouet. 

toiBei! himself] See on ch.xviii. i. Hymposium." It is the word used ci 

2. mj lords'] The Masoritcs mark this word ^i" a sumptuc 
as " profane," i. e. as not taken in the divine, 
but in the human sense. Lot, like Abraham, 

only saw in the angels two men, travellers of sweetness," i. e, "bread which had n 

^patently wearied with the way, and he offers made bitter by leaven. 
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4 ^ But before they lay down, the 
men of the city, even the men of 
Sodom, compassed the house round, 
both old and young, all the people 
from every quarter : 

5 And they called unto Lot, and 
said unto him, Where are the men 
which came in to thee this night ? 
bring them out unto us, that we may 
know them. 

6 And Lot went out at the door 
unto them, and shut the door after 

7 And said, I pray you, brethren, 
do not so wickedly. 

8 Behold now, I have two daughters 
which have not known man ; let me, 
I pray you, bring them out unto you, 
and do ye to them as li good in your 
eyes : only unto these men do nothing ; 
for therefore came they under the 
shadow of my roof. 



9 And they said, Stand back. And 
they said again,Th\s on^ fellow came 
in to sojourn, and he will needs be a 
judge: now will we deal worse with 
thee, than with them. And they 
pressed sore upon the man, even Lot, 
and came near to break the door. 

10 But the men put forth their 
hand, and pulled Lot into the house 
to them, and shut to the door. 

11 And they smote the men *that J^ 
were at the door of the house with 
blindness, both small and great : so 
that they wearied themselves to find 
the door. 

12 H And the men said unto Lot, 
Hast thou here any besides ? son in 
law, and thy sons, and thy daughters, 
and whatsoever thou hast in the city, 
bring them out of this place: 

3 For we will destroy this place, 
; ''cry of them is waxen ^ 



4. all tie people from cuery quarter] The 
Utter shamelessness of tlie inhabitants of 
Sodom, as well as their unbridled licentious- 
ness, is briefly but most emphatically expressed 
in tins verse. The Canaanitisli nations in 
general, and the cities of the plain especially, 
were addicted to those deadly sins so strictly 
forbidden to the Israelites. See Lev. xx. 

6. Lot loenl out at the doar unto thsm, 
and -shut the door after birti} Lit, "went out 
at the doorway, and shut the door after 

8. / ba-ve liue Jaughlers} These words 
of Lot have been much canvassed in all times. 
St Ghrysostom thought it virtuous in him not 
to spare his own daughters, rather than sacri- 
fice the duties of hospitality, and expose his 
guests to the wickedness of the men of Sodom 
('Horn, xxiir. in Gen.'). So St Ambrose ('De 
Abrah,' Lib. I. c S), speaking as if a smaller 
£dn were to be preferred to a greater. But St 
Augustine justly observes, that we should 
open the way for sin to reign far and wide, if 
we allowed ourselves to commit smaller ans, 
lest others should commit greater (' Lib. < 



character. He intended to do rightly, but 
did it timidly and imperfectly. He felt strongly 
the duty of hospitahty, perhaps b^ this time 
he had even some suspicion of the sacred cha- 
racter of his guests, but his standard of right, 
thoi^h high when compared with that of his 
neighbours, was not the highest. The sac:-ed 



writer relates the history simply and without 
comment, not holding up Lot as an CKample 
for imitation, but telling his faults as well as 
his virtues, and leaving us to draw the infer- 
ences. He brought all his troubles on himself 
by the home he had chosen. He was bound 
to defend his guests at the risk of his own 
!iie, but not by tlie sacrifice of his daughters. 

9. Stand bad] Lit. " Gome near, ferther 
off." 

lujill needs be a judge"] or, "judging, he will 
judge," referring, probably, as Tueh observes, 
to Lot's frequent remonstrances with them for 
their licentiousness and violence, which is re- 
ferred to in i Pet. ii. 7, 8. 

11, they smote the men that were at the 
door of the house with blindness] Perhaps the 
word for bHndness rather indicates confused 
vision, LXX. iopnffi'n. In Wisd,xix. J7, the 
darkness in which these men were involved is 
compai-edwith the plague of 'darkness which 
may be felt," which fell on the Egyptians 
(Ex.x.ii). If it had been actual blindness, 
iheY would hardly have wearied themselves to 
find the door, but would have sought some 
one to lead them by the hand (August. ' De 
Civit. Dei,' xxH. 19). The same word, the 
root of which is very doubtful (see Gesen. 
'Thes.' p. 96r), occurs only once again, in 
1 K.vi. 18, where, apparently (see vv. 19, lo), 
not real blindness, but indistinctness of viaon 
and misleading error are described. Aben 
E/.ra interprets it as meaning " blindness of 
eye and mind." 
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[v. ,4-„ 



;ent out, and spake 
law, which married 
1 said. Up, get you 
, for the Lord will 
But he seemed as 



great before the fiice of the 
and the Lord hath sent us 

14 And Lot ' 
unto his sons in 
his daughters, an 
out of this place 
destroy this city, 
one that mocked unto his sons m 

15 IT And when the morning arose, 
then the angels hastened Lot, saying, 
Arise, take thy wife, and thy two 
daughters, which 'are here; lest thou 

■ be consumed in the ' iniquity of the 

,0. 16 And ■'while he lingered, the 
men laid hold upon his hand, and 
upon the hand of his wife, and upon 
the hand of his two daughters; the 
Lord being merciful unto him: and 
they brought him forth, and set him 
without the city. 

17 <[t And it came to pass, when 



they had brought them forth abroad, 
that he said. Escape for thy life ; look 
not behind thee, neither stay thou in 
ail the piain ; escape to the mountain, 
lest thou be consumed. 

18 And Lot said unto them. Oh, 

19 Behold now, thy servant hath 
found grace in .thy sight, and thou 
hast magnified thy mercy, which thou 
hast shewed unto me in saving my 
life ; and I cannot escape to the moun- 
tain, lest some evil take me, and I 
die: 

20 Behold now, this city is near to 
flee unto, and it u a little one : Oh, 
let me escape thither, (is it not a little 
one?) and my soul shall live. 

21 And he said unto him. See, I 
have accepted 'thee concerning thisiHnb. 
thing also, that I will not overthrow 
this city, for the which thou hast 
spoken. 

22 Haste thee, escape thither; for 



13. the Lord bath lent us to destroy it'] 
The angels speak here as messengers of judg- 
ment, not as He, who conversed with Abra- 
ham, ch. xviii. 17—33. 

14. ivMeh married hb daugbteri] Lit. 
"the takers of his daughters." LXX. "who 
had taken liis daughters." Vulg. "who were 
about to marry his daughters." Some, Kno- 
bel, DeUtasch, &c, have held that besides 
those mentioned, w. 8, 30, Lot had other 
daughters, who had maiTied men of the city, 
and who perished in the conUagration with 
their husbands. Itis more commonly thought 
that he liad only two daughters, who were 
betrothed, but not yet married; l>etrothai 
being sufficient to give the title "son in law" 
or "bridegroom" to thrir affianced husbands. 

IB. which are hers] Lit. "which are 
found." This seems to Knobel and otheis to 
indicate that there were other daughters, but 
that these two onjy were at home, the others 
being with thdr husbands in the city (see on 
V. 14); but it very probably points only to 
the feet, that Lot's wife and daughters were 
at home and ready to accompany him, whilst 
his sons in law scoffed and refus«i to go. 

16. lbs Lord being merciful unto bini] 
Lit. "in the mercy" (the sparing pity) "of 
the Lord to him." 

17. that he laiJ] i.e. one of the angels. 

tbi plain~\ Tlic kikkar, the circuit of the 
Jordan. Lot was to i.'scape fi-om the whole 



of the devoted region, which he had formerly 
coveted for his own, and where, when he 
parted from Abraham, he had made his habi- 
tation, and sought to enrich himself, 

18. my Lord] Tlie Masorites have the 
note kadeib, i.e. " holy," but it is probably no 
more than the salutation of reverence, see 
V, 1. For, though Lot had now found out 
the dignity of his guests, there is no evidence 
that he thought dther of them to be the Most 
High. Indeed the word might be rendered 
in the plural "my lords," as the Syr. and 
Saad. 

19. / cannot escape to the mountain] Lot 
and his family were, no doubt, exhausted by 
fear and anxiety, and he felt that, if he had to 
go to the mountains of Moab, he would be 
exposed to many dangers, which might prove 
his destruction ; another instance of defective 
courage and fsith, which yet is pardoned by a 
merciful God. 

some eiiil] Tie evil, i.e. the destruction 
about to fall on Sodom; all Lot's conduct 
here denotes excessive weakness. 



20. it it not a little onef] Though Zoar 
may have been involved in tlie guilt of the 
other cities of the pMn, Lot pleads that it has 
but few inhabitants, and that the sins of such 
a small city can be but comparatively small. 
So Rashi. 
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I cannot do anything till thou be 


and all the plain, and all the inhabitants 


come thither. Therefore the name 


of the cities, and that which grew upon 


of the city was called Zoar. 


the ground. 


23 fl The sun was 'risen upon the 


26 ^ But his v/ife looked back from 


'*■ earth when Lot entered into Zoar. 


behind him, and she became a pillar of 


'9- 24 Then ''the Lord rained upon 


salt. 


. Sodom and upon Gomorrah brim- 


27 fl And Abraham gat up early in 


,^ stone and fire from the Lord out of 


the morning to the place where he 


^°■ heaven ; 


stood before the Lord : 


25 And he overthrew those cities, 


28 And he looked toward Sodom 



East to- make supplication with the fece to 
the ground; when the prayer was granted, 
the face was said to be raised. 

22. Zoar] i.e. "little," It appears by 
several ancient testimonies to have been be- 
lieved that Zoar or Bela, though spared from, 
the first destrut-tion of the cities of the plain, 
was afterwards swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, probably when Lot had left it, v. 30. 
(Seejeroffl 'ad Jos.' xv. and 'Qu. in Gen,' 



c, XIV.; Theodoret 'in Gen.' 


X[X.). This 


tradition miy account for the 


statement in 


Wisdom X. 6, that five cities w 




ed, and of Josephus {' B. J.' r 


V. 8. 4), that 


tiie "shadowy forn ffi t 


es ould be 


seen ; whereas De t. xxi % 


ly lentions 


four, viz. Sodom, G m rrah 


Admah and 


Zeboini: yet, on th th ha d Eusebius 


(v. SiAk) witiiesses th B 1 
inhabited in his d y d g x. 


Z aj-, was 


d by Ro- 


man soldiers. 





24. the Loud r d p S d nd upon 

Oomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out 
ofhea-veii] The Lord is said to have rained 
from the Lord, an expression much noted by 
commentators, Jewish and Christian. Several 
of the Rabbins, Manasseh Ben Israel, R. Si- 
meon, and others, by the first JenovAH under- 
stand the angel Gabriel, Uie angel of the 
t^RD: but there is certainly no other passage 
in Scripture, where this most sacred name 
is given to a created angel. Many of the 
fathers, Ignatius. Justin M., TertulUan, Cy- 
prian, Athanasius, Hilary, The Council of 
Sirmium, kc. see in these words the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity, as though it were s^d, 
" God the Word rained down fire from God 
the Father;" an interpretation which may 
seem to be supported by the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum, where " the Word of the Lord" Is 
said to have "ridned down fire and bitumen 
irom the presence of the Lord." Other pa- 
tristic commentators of the highest authority 
(as Chrysostom, Jerome and Augustine) do 
not press this argument. Aben Ezra, whom 
perhaps a majority of Christian commentators 
have followed in this, sees in these words a 
pecuHir "elegance or gr.ice of language;" 
" The Lord rained... fiom the Lord" being a 
grander and more impressive mode of saying. 
Vol. I. 



"The LOHD rained fi-om Himself." It is a 
common idiom in Hebrew to repeat the noun 
bstead of using a pronoun, 

br'imilone and fire. ..oat of bea-ven\ Many 
explanations have been offered of this. Whe- 
ther the fire from heaven was lightning, which 
kindled the bitumen and set the whole country 
in a blaze, whether it was a great volcanic 
eruption overwhelming all the cities of the 
plain, or whether there was amply a miracu- 
lous raining down of ignited sulphur, has 
been variously disputed and discussed. From 
comparing these words with Deut. xxix. 13, 
where it is said, " The whole land thereof is 
brimstone and salt and burning," it may be 
reasonably questioned, whether the " brim- 
stone" in both passages may not mean bitu- 
men, with which unquestionably, both before 
(see ch. xiv, 10), and after the overthrow, the 
whole country abounded (see also Jerusalem 
Targum quoted in the last note). The Al- 
mighty, in His most signal judgments and 
even in His most miraculous interventions, 
has been pleased often to use natural ^encies ; 
as, for instance, He brought the locusts on 
Egypt with an East wind and drove them 
back with a West wind (Ex. x. 13, 19), 
Possibly thei-efore the bitumen, which was the 
natural produce of the country, volcanic or 
otherwise, was made the insti-ument by which 
the offending cities were destroyed. The re- 
velation to Abraham, the visit of the angels, 
the deliverance of Lot, mark the whole as 
miraculous and the result of direct interven- 
from above, whatever may have been the 
ument which the Most High made use of 
to work His pleasure. 

26. a pillar of salt'\ All testimony speaks 
of the exceeding saltness of the Dead Sea, 
and Uie great abundance of salt in its neigh- 
bourhood (e.g. Galen. ' De Simp. Medic, 
FaculL' IV. 19). In what manner Lot's wife 
actually perished has been questioned, Aben- 
Ezra supposed that she was first killed by the 
brimstone and fire and then incrusted over 
with salt, so as to become a statue or pillar of 
salt There was a pillar of salt near the Dead 
Sea, which later tradition identified with Lot's 
wife (Joseph. 'Ant.' i. ir; Iren. (v. ;i;Tei-- 
tuhian, 'Carmen de Sodoma;' Benjamin of 
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and Gomorrah, and toward all the 
land of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, 
the smoke of the country went up as 
the smoke of a furnace, 

29 ^ And it came to pass, when 
God destroyed the cities of the plain, 
that God remembered Abraham, and 
sent Lot out of the midst of the over- 
throw, when he overthrew the cities 
in the which Lot dwelt. 

30 ^ And Lot went up out of 
Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain, and 
his two daughters with him ; for he 
feared to dwell in Zoar: and he dwelt 
in a cave, he and his two daughters. 

31 And the firstborn said unto the 
younger. Our father is old, and there 
is not a man in the earth to come in 
unto us after the manner of all the 

32 Come, let us make our father 
drink wine, and we will lie with him, 



[v. .9-37. 
seed of oui 



that we may preserve 
father. 

33 And they made their father 
drink wine that night : and the first- 
born went in, and lay with her father ; 
and he perceived not when she lay 
down, nor when she arose. 

34. And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that the firstborn said unto 
the younger. Behold, I lay yesternight 
with my father: let us make him drink 
wine this night also; and go thou in, 
and lie with him, that we may pre- 
serve seed of our father. 

35 And they made their father 
drink wine that night also; and the 
younger arose, and lay with him; and 
he perceived not when she lay down, 

36 Thus were both the daughters 
of Lot with child by their father. 

37 And the firstborn bare a son, 



Tudela, 'ItlTi.' p.44. Si-e Heidegger, 11. p. 169). 
Tlie American expedition, under Lynch, 
found to the Blast of Usdum a pillar of salt 
about forty feet high, whith was perhaps that 
referred to by Josephus, &c 

29. Gad reinembei-ed Abraham] He re- 
membered Abraham's intercession recorded in 
ch. xvlii, and also the covenant which He had 
made with Abraham, and which was gra- 
ciously extended so as to benefit his kinsman 
LoL 

30. he feared to dwell in Zoar] Jerome 
CQu.' ad h.L) supposes that Lot had seen 
Zoar so often alfected by earthi|uabes that he 
durst no longer abide there, see on v. ji. 
RasU thought that the proximity to Sodom 
was the reason for his fear. The weakness of 
Lot's character is seen liere again, in his not 
trusting God's promises. 

dwelt in a coik] These mountainous re- 
gions abound in caves, and the early inhabit- 
ants formed them bto dweilingplaces ; see 
on ch. xiv. 6. 

SI. there « not a man in the earth] Iren. 
(IV. 51;) Chrysostom ('Horn. 34 in Ge- 
nes.'), Ambros.('De Abrahamo,' i, 6), Theo- 
doret, (' Qu.in. Gen.' 69), excuse this incestu- 
ous conduct of the daughters of Lot on the 
ground, that they supposed the whole human 
race fo have been destroyed, excepting their 
father and themselves. Even if it were so, the 
words of St Augustine would be tme, that 
" they should have preft-Ted to be childless 
rather than to treat thrir lather so." {Potiui 



erunt, 'G.Faustum,' xxn.43-) itistoo appa- 
rent that the licentiouKiess of Sodom had liad 
a degrading influence upon their hearts and 

32. !et us make our father drink •wine] 
It has been suggested in excuse for Lot, that 
his daughters dmgged the wine. Of this, 
however, there is no intimation in the text. 
But the whole history is of the amplest cha- 
racter. It tells plainly all the feults, not of 
Lot only, but of Abraham and Sarah also. 
Still though it amply relates and ndther praise 
nor blames, yet in Lot's history we may trace 
the judgment as well as the mercy of God. 
His selfish choice of the phiin of Jonlan led 
him perhaps to present wealth and prosperity, 
but withal to temptation and danger. In 
the midst of the abandoned profligacy of 
Sodom he indeed was preserved in compara- 
tive purity, and so, when God overthreiv the 
cities of the plain, he yet saved Lot from de- 
struction. Still Lot's feebleness of faith first 
caused him to linger, v, 16, then to fear escape 
to the mountMns, v. 19, and lastiy to doubt 
the safety of the place which God had spared 
for him, v. 30. Now again he is led by 
hts children into intoxication, which betrays 
him, unconsciously, into far more dreadful 
wickedness. And then vre hear of him no 
more. He is left by the sacred narrative, 
saved indeed from the conflagration of Sodom, 
but an outcast, widowed, homeless, hopeless, 
without children or grandchildren, save the 
authors and the hdrs of his shame. 
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md called his 
s tlie father 



lame Moab : the s: 
sf the Moabites i 



son, and called his name Ber 

mi ; the same is the father < 

children of Ammon unto th 



38 And the younger, she also bare day. 



37. Moat'] According to the LXX. = ms- 
ab, i.e. "from the father." Sn also the 
Targ. of Pscudo- Jonathan, Augustine, Je- 
rome, Sec alluding to the incestuous origin of 
Moab. The Moabites dwelt originally to the 
E^st of the Dead Sea, from whence they 
expelled the Emims(Deut,ii, it), Afterwartb 
they were driven by the Amorites to the 
South of the river Aroon, which fbiined their 
Northern boundary. 

38. Ben-a7ntni'[ i.e. "son of my people," 
in alluaon to his being of unmixed race. The 
Ammonites are said to have destroyed the 
Zam-zummim, a tribe of the Rephaim, and to 
have succeeded them and dwelt m their stead. 
(Dent. ii. 11.) They appear for tlie most part 
fo have been an unsettled marauding violent 



lech, 

1 K. xi. ;. 

De Wette and his fiallowers, Rosenmtlller, 
Tuch, Knobel, &c. speak of this narrative, as 
if it had arisen from the national hatred of 
the Israelites to the Moabites and Anunonites, 
iut the Pentateuch by no means shews such 
national hatred (see Deut. ii. 9, 19): and the 
book of Ruth gives the history of a Moabitess 
who was ancestress of David himself It was 
not till the Moabites had seduced the Israelites 
to idplatry and impurity, Num. Kxv. > , and 
had acted in an unfriendly manner tovrards 
them, hiring Balaam to curse them, that they 
wei-e excluded from the congregation of the 
Loi-d for ever. Deut. xxiii. 3, 4. 



N.OTE A on Chap. xix. 25, The Dead Sea, Site or Sodom and Zoar. 
(i) Characteristics of Dead Sea. Testimonies ancient and modem. (j) Geological 

formation. (3) Were Sodom, Zoar, &e. on the North or South of the Dead Sea? 
The Dead Sea, if no histoiical importance at- masses of fossil salt which lie in a mountMu at 
tached to it, would sUil be the most remark- its South-west border, and by the rapid eva- 
able body of water in the known world, poration of the fi'csh water, which flows into 
Many fabulous characteristics were assigned it (Stanley, ' S. and P.' p. 191 ; Robinson's 
to it by ancient writers, as that birds could ' Phys. Geog.' p. 195). Both ancient and 
not fly over it, that oxen and camels floated in modern writers assert that nothing animal or 
it, nothing being heavy enough to sink (Ta- vegetable lives in this sea (Tacit. ' Hist.' v. 6 ; 
ciL'HisL' V. 6;Plta. 'H.N.' V. ifi; Seneca, Galen. 'DeSimpi. iMed.'lV. 19; Hieron. ad 
'Qu. Nai.' lib. 11.). It has been conjectured Ezech, XLVii. 18; Robinson, 'Bib. Res.' 11. 
bylteland, with some probability, that le- p. iifi). The few living creatures which the 
gends belongmg to the lake of Aspiialt said to Jordan washes down into it are destroyed 
have existed near Babylon (see on ch. xi, 3) (Stanley, ' S. and P.' p. 193). No wonder, 
were mixed up vrith the accounts of the Deail then, that the Salt Sea should have been called 
Sea, and both exaggerated (Reland, 'PalesL' "-- "— -• "-- 



. - -■! seq.). 

The Dead Sea called in Scnpture 
Salt Sea (Gen. xiv. 3 ; Numb, xxxiv. 3, 
the Sea of the Plain fDeut. iii, 17, iv. 
Josh. iiL 16), and in the later books, " 
East Sea" (Ezek. xlvu. ig; Joel ii. 20; 
Zech. xiv. 8, " the former sea" should be 1 



the Dead Sea, a name unknown to the sacred 
writers, but common in after times. Even 
the its shores, incrusted with salt, present the ap- 
2), pearance of utter desolation. The ancients 
49 ; speak much of the masses of asphalt, or bitu- 
the men, which the lake threw up. Diodorus 
in Sic. affirms that the masses of bitumen were 
like islands, covering two or three plethra 



dered "the East Sea"), is according to Lynch (Diod. Sic. 11. 48) ; and Josephus says that 
40 geographical miles long by 9 to 9= broad, they were of the form and magnitude of oxen 
Its depresaon is 1316 feet below the level of ( B J iv 8. 4). Modern travellers testify 
the Mediterranean. Its depth m the northern to the existence of bitumen still on the shores 
portion is 130B feet. Its extreme saltness was and waters of the Dead Sea, but it is sup- 
known to the ancients, Galen. (' De SimpliL [losed by the Arabs, that it is only thrown up 
Medicam, Facultat.' c. 19) says that "its taste by earthquakes. Especially after the earth- 
was not only salt but bitter." Modern travel- quiLes of 1834 and 1S37, large quantities are 
lers describe the taste as most intensely a d ■'aid to have been cast upon the Southern 
intolerably salt, its specific gravity and its sliore piobably detached by shocks from the 
buoyancy being consequentiv so great that bottomofthe Southern bay(Robinson, 'B.R.' 
people can swim or float in it, who could not ii. p. 219 ; ' Physical Geog.' p. 201. See also 
swim in any other water. This excessive Thomson, 'Land and Book,' p. 123). 
saltnes" is probably caused by the immense There is great difference between the North- 
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em and Southern poilions of the sra. The the plain as having lain at this Southern ex- 
great depth of the Northern dirision does not tremity of the sea. The general belief at prc- 
extend to the South. The Southern bay is sent that that portion only of the sea can have 
shallow, its shores low and marshy, almost been of recent formation, and hence that that 
like a quicksand, (Stanley, 'S. and P.' p. 193)- only can have occupied the site of the vale of 
It has been very genei*ally supposed from Gen. Siddim, the belief that Sodom was near the 
xiv. 3, that the Dead Sea now occupies the vale of Siddim, the bituminous, saline, volcanic 
ate of what was originally the Plain of aspea of tt\e Southern coast, the traditional 
Jordan, the vile of Siddim, and to this has names of Usdum, &c,, the traditional site of 
been added the belief that the cities of Sodom, Zoar. called by josephus (as above) Zoar of 
Gomon-ah, &c. were situated in the vale of Arabia, the hill of salt, said to have been Lot's 
Siddiro, and that they too were covered by wife, and every other supposed vestige of the 
the Dead Sea. Recent observations have led destroyed cities bring to the South, all tend to 
many to believe that probably a lake must the general conviction that the cities of the 
have existed here before histoiic times.. Yet plain (of the Kikkar) lay rither within or 
it is quite conceivable that the tenible catas- around the present South bay of the Dead 
trophe recorded in Genesis, traces of which Sea. On the other hand, Mr Grove (iaSmith's 
are visible throughout the whole region, may ' Diet, of the Bible") has argued with great 
have produced even the deep depression of ability in favour of a Northern site for these 
the bed of the Dead Sea, and so have arrested cities, and he is supported byTristranj ('Land 
the sU'eams of the Jordan, which may before of Is)*ael,' pp. 36a — 3S3). The chief grounds 
that time have flowed onwards through the for his argument are ist, that Abraham and 
Arabah, and emptied itself into the Gulph of Lot, at or near Bethel, could have seen the 
Akabah. At all events, it is very probable plain of Jordan tothe North of the Dead Sea, 
that the Southern division of the lake may but could not have seen the Southern valleys 
have been formed at a comparatively recent (see Gen. xiii. iq); indly, that what they saw 
date. The character of this Southern part, was "the Ki.ktar of the Jordan," whereas 
abounding with salt, frequently throwing up the Jordan flowed into the Dead Sea at its 
bitumen, its shores producing sulphur and NorUiern extremity, bat probably never fiow- 
nitre (RoHnson, 'Phys.Geog.' p. ;o4), corre- ed to the South of that sea: ^rdly, that later 
^mnds accurately with all that is told us of wiite« have been misled by apparent arai- 
the valley of Siddim, which was "full of larity of names, by the general belief that the 
slime pits" (Gen. xiv. 10), and with the his. sea had overflowed the ates of the cities and 
tory of the destruction of the cities by fire by uncert^n traditions. It is, however, to 
and brimstone and the turning of Lot's wife be observed, that Mr Grove's arguments rest 
into a pillar of salt. Very probably there- on two somewhat uncertain positions : first, 
f6re the vale of Siddim may coiTespond with that, in Gen. xiii. 10—13, Lot must have been 
what is now the Southern Bay of the Dead able to see, from between Bethel and Ai, the 
Sea. There is, however, no Scriptural au- cities of the plain ; whereas it is possible that 
thority for saying that Sodom and the other the language is not to be pressed too strictly, 
guilty cities weie immersed in the sea. They Lot seeii-g at the time the river Joi-d;in Noitii 
are always spoken of as overthrown by fire of the present Dead Sea, and knowing tiiat 
from heaven (cf. Deut. xxix. 23; Jei". xlix the whole valley both North and South was 
18,1.40; Zeph.ii.9; iPet,iL6), And Jose- fertile and well watei-ed; secondly, that no 
phus (' B. J.' iv. 8. 4) speaks of " Sodomitis, part of the Dead Sea can be of recent for- 
once a prosperous country from its fertility mation notwithstanding the terrible catas- 
and abundance of cities, but now entirely trophes all around it, to which not only Scrip- 
burnt up," as adjoining the lake Asphaltites. ture but tradition and the pi-esent appear- 
This was observed long ago by Reland (n. p. ance of the whole country bear testimony. 
ij6), and is now generally admitted by tra- On the other hand, both traction, local names 
Tellers and commentators. All ancient testi- and local evidences are strongly in fevour of 
mony is in fevour of considering the cities of the Southern site of the cities destroyed. 



CHAPTER XX AND Abraham' journeyed from 

I .4*™Sfl« ^j^r^M ai G^ar, \ <k»ieih hi, -^ whence toward the south couti- 

■wife, and loscih her. 3 Abitaelicb is re- try, and dwelled between Kadesh 

prBveS Jor her in a dream. 9 JJe rebiiketh and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar. 

^S"k".r" .£; i, "iwl" .J A"J Abraham .aid of Sarah hi. 

prayer. Wife, ohe IS my sister : and Abime- 

Ohap. XX. 1. From 
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, and took 



lec'i king of Gc 

3 But God came to Abimelech in 
a dream by night, and said to him, 
Behoid, thou art but a dead man, for 
the woman which thou hast taken; 
for she u *a man's wife. 

4 But Abimelech had not come 
near her: and he said, Lord, wilt 
thou slay also a righteous nation ? 

5 Said he not unto me, She is my 
sister? and she, even she herself said, 



He li my brother: in the ' integrity k 
of ray heart and innocency of my ''; 
hands have I done this. " 

6 And God said unto him in a 
dream, Yea, I know that thou didst 
this in the integrity of thy heart; for 
I also withheld thee from sinning 
against me: therefore suffered I thee 
not to touch her, 

7 Now therefore restore the man 
his wife; for he is a prophet, and he 
shall pray for thee, and thou shalr 



It may have been paiofal to him to abide in a 
place where he would be hourly reminded of 
tliis teiTible catastrophe, or he may merely 
have tiavelled onward in search of fi-esh pas- 

diaelled betweai Kadesh and Shur, and jo- 
journed in Gerar] He settleil appaitutly in a 
fertile country lying between tlie two deserts 
of Kadesh and Shur, and finally took up iiis 
residence as a stranger or sojourner (so the 
word "sojourned" signifies) atGerar, a place 
which, St Jerome says, was on the southern 
border of ih.e Canaanites. Gerar was not far 
from Gaza (Gen. x. lo), and Beersheba (xxvi. 
aS). Its ate has probably been identified by 
Rowlands (Williams' 'Holy City,' 1. 46;) 
with the traces of an ancient city now called 
KI»rbet-cl.Gerar, near a deep Wady called 
Jurf-el-Gerar, about three hours to the south- 
south-east of Gaza. 

2. She h my jii/^i-] This was Abraham's 
plan of action, wlKn sojourning among 
strangers, of whose character he was ignorant, 
see V, 13. He has been defended as having 
" srud she was his sister, without denying that 
she was his wife, concealing the truth but not 
speaking what was false" (August, 'c. Faust.' 
XXII. 3). But, though concealment may not 
necessarily be deception, we can scarcely ac- 
quit Abraham eiUier of some disingenuous- 
ness or of endangering his wife's honour and 
cliastity, in order to save his own life. 

Abimekch'] Father of the king, or perhaps 
/athsr king, the common title of the Philistine 
kings, as Pharaoh was of the Egyptians. The 
age at which Sarali must have been at this 
time, some twenty-three or twenty-four years 
older than when Pharaoh took her into his 
liouse (ch. xii. 15), creates a conaderabie dif- 
ficulty here. We may remember that Sarah 
after this became a mother, that though too 
old for childbeaiing under normal conditions, 
she had iiad hw youth renewed since the visit 
of the angels (Kurtz), when it was promised 
that she should have a son. The assertion of 
modem critics that this is merely another ver- 
sion of ch, nil. 10 — 10, the worlt of the Elohlst, 
whilst that was by the Jehovist, is ably com- 



bated by Keil(p.i7o, Eng. Trans, p. 342). He 
observes, that the name Elobim indicates the 
true relation of God to Abimelech ; but that 
in V. 18 , Jehovah, the covenant God of Abra- 
ham, interposes to save him. All the more mi- 
nute details of this history are different from 
that in ch. xii. In Abimelech we see a totally 
different character from that of Piiaraoh ; the 
character, namely, of a heathen imbued with 
a moral consciousness of right and open to 
receive a divine revelation, of which there is 
no trace in the account of the king of EgypL 
It is not to be wondered at that the same 
danger should twice have occurred to Sarah, 
if we remember that the customs of the hea- 
then nations, among which he was sojourning, 
were such as to induce Abraham to use the 
ai-tiflce of calling his wife his sister. 

4. bad not come near her"] Appaj-ently 
a divinely sent illness had been upon bim, 
vv. 6, 18. 

a righteous nation"] i. e. a nation guiltles as 
regards this act of thdr king ; but it may be, 
that the people of Gerar wei-e really exempt 
from the worst vices of Canaan, and living in 
a state of comparative piety and simplicity. 

e. suffered I thee not to touch her] See 

aspired by 



and revelations to mankind. Thus Esod. vii, r , 
Aaron is said to be Moses' prophet, because 
he was to convey the messages and cot'imaiids 
of Moses to Pharaoh. An objection has been 
made to the antiquity of the fentateuch from 
the statement in 1 S. ix. 9, that " he that is 
now called a Prophet was befr>retime called a 
Seer." Hence it is ai^ued that the Pentateuch, 
which always uses the word prophet, cannot 
be of the great antiquity assigned to it. The 
difficulty is only on the surfece, "Prophet" 
was the genuine name applied to all who de- 
clared God's will, who foretold the futm-e, 
or even to great religious teachers. "Seer" 
had a more restricted sense, and was appro- 
priated to those only who were fevoured 
with vifdons from heaven. The word prophet 
occurs constantly in the Pentateuch in tlie 
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live ; and if thou restore hsr not, 
know .thou that thou shalt surely die, 
thou, and all that are thine. 

8 Therefore Abimelech rose early 
in the morning, and called all his 
servants, and told all these things in 
their ears; and the men were sore 

9 Then Abimelech called Abra- 
ham, and said unto him, What hast 
thou done unto us ? and what have 
I offended thee, that thou hast brought 
on me and on ray kingdom a great 
sin ? thou hast done deeds unto m.e 
that ought not to be done. 

10 And Abimelech said unto Abra- 
ham, What sawest thou, that thou 
hast done this thing? 

1 1 And Abraham said, Because I 
thought, Surely the fear of God is 
not in this place ; and they will slay 
me for my wife's sake. 



12 And yet indeed ife/j my sister ; 
she is the daughter of my fiither, but 
not the daughter of my mother; and 
she became my wife, 

13 And It came to pass, when God 
caused me to wander from my futber's 
house, that I said unto her, This is 
thy kindness which thou shale shew 
unto me ; at every place whither we 
shall come, "say of me, He is my " 1 
brother. '^ 

14 And Abimelech took sheep, and 

servants, and gave ihern unto Abra- 
ham, and restored him Sarah his 



it pleaseth thee. in 

16 And unto Sarah he said, Behold, ^ 
I have given thy brother a thousand 
pieces of silver : behold, he is to thee 



general sense of one in communion with God, 
and made the medium of God's communica- 
tions to man. The word " seer" would gen- 
eriily be out of place in such a pass^e as this, 
or such as Ex. vii, j, xv. 10; Num. sL 19, 
Kii. 6, &c. ; but in the time of Samuel, when 
"the word of the Lonn was precious there 
was no open viaon," (i S. iii. i ;) the appli- 
cation of the title " seer" to Samuel, who had 
visions specially vouchsafed to him, ivas very 
appropriate; y^ after his time, though the 
name was sometimes employed to deagnate 
the insphed teachers of mankind, the older 
and more comprehensive title of "prophet" 
again came into common use, not only for 
teachers of religion generally, but also for the 
most favoured of God's servants. (See 'Mosaic 
Origin of the Pentateuch,' by a Layman, 
P- 97-) 

he shall praj for (&■?] As the prophets 
were the instruments of God's revelations. 
His messengers, to man; so men made the 
prophets instruments for sending their prayers 
up to God (Cleric). Gp. Jer. vii. 16, Jti. 14, 

10. What ja^wfst thou] Many recent 
commentators, Knobel, Dehtzsch, Kdl, &c., 
render, "What hadst thou in view?" The 
more ample sense is, what didst thou see in 
the conduct and manners of me or my people, 
ihatthou shouldest havedouesotousf Didst 
thou see us taking away the wives of strangers 
and murdering the husbands.' 

11. Surily the fear of God is not kn thh 
place\ Abraliam had seen tlie impiety and 



heathenism of the Canaanitish races, and had 
lately witnessed the overthrow of Sodom for 
the licentiousness of its people, and he natu- 
rally thought that the inhabitants of Gerar 
might be equally forgetful of God, and there- 
fore prone to all wickedness. 

IS. six Is mj sister ; she is the daughter of 
my father, but not the daughter of my raotbei^ 
Sarah's name does not occur in the genea- 
logies, and we do not Iciiow any thing of her 
birth but that which is here stated. Such 
marriages, though afterwards forbidden (Lev. 
xviii, 9, II, XX. 17; Dent, xxvii. is), may 
not have been esteemed unlawful in patri- 
archal times, and they were common among 
the heathen nations of antic[uity(Ach.Tatius, 
Lib. I.; Diod. i, ty; Herod, itl. 31; Nepos, 
' Cimon,' c. r.) Many Jewish and Christian 
interpreters, however, think that daughter here 
means granddaughter, and that Sarah was the 
same as Iscah, the aster of Lot (ch. xi. 19^, 
who is called " the brother of Abraliam" (en, 

A. 16). 

13. God earned me to '■jiandir'\ In general 
the name of God (Elohim), though of plural 
form, is joined with a singular verb. In this 
case, however, the verb is in the plural. Similar 
constructions occur ch. xxxv. 7 ; Exod. xxii. 8 ; 
aS.vii,23; (cp. 1 Ghr. xvii. 1 1_) ; Ps. Iviii. 12. 
In Josh, XXIV, 19, the adjective is in the plural. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch here and in ch. 
XXXV. 7 has the verb in the angular. 

18. a thousand pieces of sil-uer'] Lit "a 
thousand of siW«-." The versions insert "she- 
kels" or "didiachmas; " nothing can be known 
of the weights and measures of this early time. 
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a covering of the ej^es, unto all that 
are with thee, and with all oilier: thus 

17 II So Abraham prayed unto 
God: and God healed Abimelech, 
and his wife, and his maidservants; 
and they bare children, 

18 For the Lord had fest dosed 
up all the wombs of the house of 
Abimelech, because of Sarah Abra- 
ham's wife. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

I Isafif is born. 4 lie is circttnuissd. 6 Sa/a&'s 
joy. 9 Hagar mid Ishmael are cast forth. 
15 Magar m distress. 17 TMe angel com- 
forteth her. il AbimdecSs covenant with 
Ab7-ahain at Beer-sheba. 



ylND the Lord visited Sarah as he 
.r\ had said, and the Lord did 
unto Sarah "as be had spoken. ■'■^ 

% For Sarah ^conceived, and bare & is 
Abraham a son in his old age, at the g^!' 
set time of which God had spoken to J*^'' 

3 And Abraham called the name 
of his son that was born unto him, 
whom Sarah bare to him, Isaac. 

4 And Abraham circumcised his 
son Isaac being eight days old, '^as God ' chs 
had commanded him. "' 

5 And Abraham was an hundred 
years old, when his son Isaac was 

6 % And Sarah said, God hath 



Probably the thousand pieces of aher indicate 
the value of the sheep and oxen, which Abi- 
melech gave to Abraham, though some think 
it was an additional present. 

16. be is to thee a coiiering of the eyes'\ 
There is great variety of opinion as to the 
sense of these words. If we follow the ren- 
dering of the Authorized Version, the most 
probable interpretation is that of Hddegger, 
SehrCEdw, Rosenmllller, &c., viz. this, that in 
early times in the East unmanied women often 
went unveiled, but married women always 
veiled themselves. Cp. Gen.xxiv. 65. Hence 
Abimelech meant to say, that Abraham should 
he like a veil to Sarah, screening her from the 
eyes of all other men. See Rosenm. in loc, 
Heidegger, 11. p. ^(1%. The words might have 
been rendered, as by the LXX., Vulg., Targg., 
Syr., "it" or "they," i.e. the one thousand 
pieces of silver " are to thee a covering of the 
eyes," in which case the meaning would pro- 
bably be "this gift is to thee for a covering to 
the eyes, so that thou shouldest overlook or 
condone the injury done to thee." So St 
Chrysostom, and among moderns, Gesenius, 
Tuch, Knobe!, &c. 

ibus she iiias repro-ned^ Here also there is 
great diversity of Interpretation; but the Au- 
thorized Version is probably correct, and we 
must understand the words to be those of the 
liistorian, not of Abimelech. So apparently 
Onk., Arab., Said., Kimchi, Gesen., Rosenm., 
&c. 

13. ths I.osd\ Kdl has observed, that 
the various names of the Most High are used 
very Mgrnllcantlyiotbesetwo lastverses. The 
care of Abimelech and his wives belonged to 
the Ddty (Elohiai). Abraham directed his 
intercession not to Ehliim, an indefinite and 
unknown god, but to Ha-Elohim, "the" 
"God;" and it was Jeaiovah, " 



Chap. XXI. I. the Lord did unto Sarah 
as be had spoken^ In ch. svii. 16, GOD pro- 
mised that He would give Abraham a son 
by Sarah his wife, on which promise Abra- 
ham fell on his face and laughed, whether 
Iromincredulity or for joy. What God (Elo- 
him) then promised here the Lord (Jeho- 
vah) fulfils. 

2. at the let time of which God bad spoken 
to Ai™] The "set time" was fixed, ch. xvii. 
II, and xviii. 10, 14. (See note on cli. xviii. 
10.) Modem critics see in ch. xvii. and in 
this ch, xsL an Elohistic portion of the his- 
tory of Abraham, and in ch. xviii. a . Jeho- 
vistic portion. Yet this present chapter seems 
clearly to point back to both ch. xvii. and ch. 
xviii,, and in its first verse it uses twice the 
name Jehovah, whilst in the second and 
subsequent vei'ses it has constantly the name 
Elohim until we come to v. 33, when both 
names are conjoined, for Ahr^am i; 



nthe n 



le of " The Lord, IW. 



nch.> 

6. God hatb made roe to laugh'] What- 
ever was the nature of Sarah's laugiiter when 
the promise was made to her (see ch. xviii. 
11), she now acknowledges that God liad 
made her to laugh for joy; and she recogniieg 
that He, whom she then took fo? a traveller 
and who made the promise, at which she 
laughed, was truly God. 

luiW laugh iiiitb me'\ The Hebrew might 
mean "laugh at me" or "laugh with me." 
The Authorised Version rightly follows the 
LXX., Vulg., Targg., &c. 
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[v. 7—14. 



made me to laugh, la that all that 
hear will laugh with me. 

7 And she said. Who would have 
said unto Abraham, that Sarah should 
have given children suck? for I have 
born him a son in his old age. 

8 And the child grew, and was 
weaned : and Abraham made a great 
feast the same day that Isaac was 
weaned. 

9 ^ And Sarah saw the son of 
Hagar the Egyptian, whicli she had 
born unto Abraham, mocking. 

10 Wherefore she said unto Abra- 
ham, ■'Cast out this bondwoman and 
her son : for the son of this bond- 



woman shall not be heir with my son, 
even with Isaac. 

J I And the thing was very griev- 
ous in Abraham's sight because of his 
son, 

12 fl And God said unto Abraham, 
Let it not be grievous in thy sight 
because of the lad, and because of thy 
bondwoman; in all that Sarah hath 
said unto thee, hearken unto her 
voice ; for in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called. 

13 And also of the son of the bond- 
woman will I make a nation, because 
he is thy seed. 

14 And Abraham rose up early in 



7. f^ho luoiild barns laid] ThL lendei- 
ing of the Authorised Veraon is most liLe- 
ly correct The obscurity of the passage 
probably arises from its poetical form It 
has been long ago observMl, that the words 
are apparently those of a short poem or hymn, 
like the hymn of Hannah, 1 S. ii. i— ;, or 
the Magniiicat of the Blessed Virgin, Lute i. 
46 — sS^ ths resemblance to which is the moi-e 
noticeable, as Isaac was an eminent type of 
the Lord Jesus (see Wordsworth ad loc). 
That these words were of the nature of a 
hymn or poem is seen in the use of a poetical 
word (rriUkl) for " said," instead of the more 
common words (dibber or amar) ; and also in 
the appearance of regular parallelism of the 
members of the sentence. 

3. the child gre=ui, and ivaj lueaned] From 
r S. i. 13, m; 2 Maccvii. 27; Josei>h. 
' Ant.' II. 9. 6, it has been inferred that chil- 
dren were not weaned among the Hebrews 
till they were three years old. Ishmael was 
thirteen years old when he was circumcised, 
ch. xvii. 2j, and one year after Isaac was 
bom, ch. xvii. 11, If therefore Isaac was 
three years old at his weaning, Ishmael must 
have been then sevHiteen. if Isaac was but 
one year old, Ishmael would ha ire been fifteen, 

made a great fiait'\ By comparing i S. 
i. 34, 25, it would seem that this was veiy 
probably a religious feast. 

S. tnockms] The word, which natural- 
ly means to laugh, is rendered by the LXX. 
and Vulg., "playing with Isaac." Tuch, 
Knobel, &c. say the word means merely, 
"playing like a child." Gesenius thinks it 
was " playing and dancing gracefully," and 
so attracting the favour of his father, which 
moved the envy of Sarah. The Targum of 
Onkclos appears to give the sense of "de- 



uding" (3£e Buxtorf, ' Lex. Chald. and Tal- 
mud.' p. 719), as does the Syriac. The later 
Targums (Pseudo-Jon. and Jerusalem) un- 
derstand some acts of idolati"ous worship or 
perhaps impurity, (comp, Ex. xxxii. 6, where 
the same word is used ior " play," and 1 Cor. 
X. 7j. It is quite untme that the word 
'■laugh," here rendered "mocking," is never 
used but in a good sense. In ch, xix. 14, it 
is rightly rendered " mocked." See also Gen. 
xxvi. g, xxxix. 14, 17; Ek. xxxii. 6. It pro- 
bably means in this passage, as it has generally 
been understood, "mocking laughter." As 
Abraham had laughed for joy concerning 
Isaac, and Sarali had laughed incredulously, so 
now Ishmael laughed in deriaon, and proba- 
bly in a peisecuting and tyrannical spirit 
(m Gal. iv. .,). 

10. Cait oul\ These words are quoted 
fay St Paul (Gal. iv. 30), introduced fay "But 
what saith die Scripture?" The words were 
those of Sarah, but they are confirmed by the 
Almighty, v. 13. 

la. in Isaac ihatt thy seed bt catted\ Here 
is the distinct limitation of tlie great pro 
mises of God to the descendants of Abra- 
ham in the line of Isaac (see Rom. is. 7). 
God's promises gradually developed them- 
selves in fiilness, and yet were gradually re- 
stricted in extent; to Adam iirst; then to 
Noah; to Abraham; then to one race or seed 
of Abraham, viz. Isaac; to one of Isaac's 
children, viz. Jacob; to one of the twelve pa- 
triarchs, viz. Judah; then to his descendant 
David; and lastly to the great Son of David, 
the true promised Seed; but as all centred in 
Him, so too from Him they have spread out 
to all redeemed by Him, though more espe- 
cially taking effect in those, who are "the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus" 
(Gal. iii. 16). 
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1 6 And she w 



the morning, and took bread, and a i6 And she went, and sat her down 

bottle of water, and gave it unto over against him a good way off, as it 

Hagar, putting it on her shoulder, and were a bowshot : for she s;iid. Let mc 

the child, and sent her away: and she not see the death of the child. And 

departed, and wandered in the wilder- she sat over against him, and lift up 

ness of Ecer-sheba. her voice, and wept. 

15 And the water was spent in the 17 And God heard the voice of the 

bottle, and she cast the child under lad ; and the angel of God calkd to 

one of the shrubs. Hagar out of heaven, and said unto 



14. a baitle\ A skin or leathern bot- 
tle, probably made of the skin of a goat or a 
kid. (See the word bottle in Smith's ' Diet, of 
the Bible.') 

putting it on her iboiiUer] Hagar was an 
Egyptian, and Herod. (11. 35) says that the 
women in Egypt carried burdens on their 
sboulder-t, but the men carried them on their 
heads. According to the testimony of the 
sculptures both men and women carried bur- 
dens on their shoulders. It is common now 
in the East to see women carrying sidns of 
water in this way, (See Robinson, ' B. R.' 1. 
p. 340, II. pp. 163, z^fl.) 

and the Mid] The sacred writer has been 
charged with an anachronism here, both from 
his use of the word "child," when Jshmael 
must have been from fifteen to seventeen 
yeais old {see note on v. 8), and because it is 
said that the original indicates that he, as well 
as the bread and water, was placed on Ha- 
gar's shoulder. The word for "child" (jie- 
ted), however, is used for boys of adolescent 
i^e, as in Gen. xUi, 21, of Joseph, when he 
was seventeen. It is true, the Vatican iVIS. 
of the LXX. renders "he placed the boy on 
her shoulders," which Tuch adopts as the 
right rendering; but the Alexandrian MS. of 
the LXX, has simply "and the boy," whilst 
the Vulg., Targg., Syr., connect the \vords 
"putting it on her shoulder" only with the 
bread and the bottle of water, which is per- 
fectly conastent with the Hebrew, whether 
the veri) he rendered by the past tense, or, as 
probably with accuracy in the Authorised 
Version, by the participle. The promise, 
which Abraham had just received, that God 
would make a nation of Ishmael also, v, 13, 
may probably have led him to trust that the 
boy and his mother would be provided for, 
and so to leave them with only provision for 
thdr immediate wants. 

in the •wildernen of Beer-shshd\ Abraham, 
who had been now for at least a year dwell- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Gerar (ch. xx. i ), 
may very probably have by this time taken 
up his resid^ice at Beersheta (see w. 33, 34). 
The name Beersheba is here given prolepti- 
cally (see v. 31), unless the events in the lat- 
ter pail of this chapter took place befon; 



those in the former part, not having been re- 
lated at first, lest there should be a break in 
the continuity of the history of Isaac and 
Ishmael, 

15. ihe cast the child under one of the 
shrubj] From this expression again it is ih- 
fen-ed that Ishmael must have been a child in 
arLns. Such a concluaon, however, is not 
borne out by these woi*ds, nor bv the whole 
narrative. The boy was young, but he was 
evidently old enough to give offence to Sarah 
by mocking (v. 9). At a time when human 
Kfe was much longer than it is now (Ishmael 
himself died at 137), fifteen or sixteen would 
be little removed from childhood. The grow- 
ing lad would eaaly be exhausted witn the 
heat and wandering ; whilst the hardy habits 
of the Egyptian handmaid would enable her 
to endure much greater fatigue. She had 
hitherto led the boy by the hand, now she left 
him fainting and prostrate under the shelter 
of a tree. (So Le Glerc followed by Roaen- 
muller.) 

jiolj Lit. "as far oft as the drawers of a 
bow," or "as they who draw a bow," i.e. as 
far as archers can shoot an arrow. 

17. the angel of Goi\ No where else in 
GMiesis does this name occur. Elsewhere it 
is always "the Angel of the Lord." We 
meet with it again in Exod. xiv. 19, "And 
the Angel of God, which went before the 
camp of Israel, removed, and went behind 
them," The identification of the Malacb Elo- 
bim with Elobim (cp. vv, 17, 19, 10,) here is 
exactly like the identification of the Malacb 
Jehovah with Jehovah in other passages; 
a clear proof that there is not that diiference 
between the Elohistic and Jehovistic passages 
in the Pentateuch, of which so much has been 
written. In ch. xvi. 7, whilst Hagar was 
still Abraham's secondary wife, we read that 
the Angel of the Lord, the covenant God of 
Abraham, appeared to her. She and her son, 
by Isaac's birth and thrir expulaon from 
Abraham's household, are now separated frum 
the family and covenant of promise, yet still 
objects of cai-e to Him who is " the God of 
the spirits of all Hesh," and " of all the ends 
of the earth." 
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her, What aileth thee, Hagar? fear 
not ; for God hath heard the voice of 
the lad where he is. 

iS Arise, hft up the lad, and hoM 
him in thine hand; for I will make 
him a great nation. 

19 And God opened her eyes, and 
she saw a well of water; and she 
went, and filled the bottle with water, 
and gave the lad drink. 

20 And God was with the lad ; and 
he grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, 
and became an archer. 

21 And he dwelt in the wilderness 
of Paran; and his mother took him a 
wife out of the land of Egypt. 

22 fl And it came to pass at that 
time, that Abimelech and Phichol 
the chief captain of his host spake 
unto Abraham, saying, God ts with 
thee in all that thou doest; 

23 Now therefore swear unto me 
■b, here by God *that thou wilt not deal 
)"% falsely with me, nor with my son, nor 
""'■ with my son's son: but according to 

the kindness that I have done unto 
thee, thou shalt do unto me, and to 
the land wherein thou haat sojourned. 



[v. 18-3.. 

24 And Abraham said, I will swear. 

25 And Abraham reproved Abi- 
melech because of a well of water, 
which Abimelech's servants had vio- 
lently taken away. 

26 And Abimelech said, I wot not 
who hath done this thing: neither 
didst thou tell me, neither yet heard 
I of it^ but to day. 

27 And Abraham took sheep and 
oxen, and gave them unto Abimelech; 
and both of them made a covenant. 

28 And Abraham set seven ewe 
lambs of the flock by themselves. 

29 And Abimelech said unto Abra- 
ham, What mean these seven ewe 
Iambs which thou hast set by them- 
selves ? 

30 And he said, For these seven 
ewe Iambs shalt thou take of my hand, 
that they may be a witness unto me, 
that I have digged this well. 

31 Wherefore he called that place 
"Beer-sheba; because there theyswaren 
both of them. 0/ 

32 Thus they made a covenant at "" 
Beer-sheba; then Abimelech rose up, 
and Phichol the chief captain of his 



IS. Arise, lift Bf the lad, and bold him 
'm thine hand] So the Veraons, according 
to the common use of the same verb with 
the same prepoation. Cp. Deut XKiL %; ; 
Judg. xix. 2j, 29; 2 S. xiii. 11, &c. ; and see 
Gesen. 'Thes.' p. 463. "From this," says 
St Jerome, " it is pliun that the boy whom 
she held in her hand had been her companion 
on the journey, not a burden on her shoul- 
ders," 'Qu. in Gen'. 

19. God opened her eyes, and ihe iipui a 
'well of ■waier\ '^trj probably the mouth of 
the well had been purposely covered by the in- 
habitants of the desert, and was now by God's 
gracious intervention discovered to Hagar. 

31. in the wilderness of Faran] (See on 
ch. xiv. d). Probably the great ^sert, now 
called the desert El-Tih, Le. "the wander- 
ings," extending irom the Wady-el-Arabah 
on the east, to the gulf of Suez on the vntsi., 
and from the Sinaitic range on the south to 
the borders of Palestine on the north. 

took hint a miife out of the land of E^pt'\ 
According to the custom then prevalent in 
the East for parents to choose wives for their 
sons, (See ch. xxiv. 4, 55 ; Exod. xxi. 10.) 

32. Phic7jol] The name occure again in 



ch. xxvi. 16, and, as it signifies "the mouth 
of all," it has been supposed to have been the 
name of an officer, the grand vizier or prime 
minister of the king, through whom all com- 
plaints and petitions were to be made to him. 
Abimelech was also an official name. See on 
ch. XX. 2. 

23. that thou zuilt not deal falsely initb 
»«■] Lit. "if thou shalt lie unto me;" the 
I form of an oath in Hebrew. See 



31. Beersbeha'\ i.e. "the well of the 
oalh," or, it might be, "the well of the 
seven," There was a connection between the 
sacred numbei- seven and an oath; oaths being 
ratified with the sacrifice of seven vicUms or 
by tlie gift of seven gifts (as seems to have 
been the case here), or confirmed by seven 
witnesses and pledges. (See Herod. Ill, 8 ; 
Horn. ' 11,' XIX. S43). Beer-sheba was in the 
Wady-es-Seba, a wide water-course or bed 
of a torrent, twelve hours south of Hebron, 
in which there are still relics of an ancient 
town or village, called Bir-es-Seba, with two 
deep wells of good water. See Robinson, 
' B. R.' I. p. 104, seq. St Jerome speaks of 
ths city as remaining in liis day ('Qii.adOen.' 
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host, and tliej' returned into the lajid 
of the- Philistines. 

33 ^AndJi>r/ihamp]iLnteda.'gTove 
in Ecer-sheba, and called there on the 
name of the Lord, the everlasting 
God. 

34 And Abraham sojourned in the 
Philistines' land many days. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

1 Airaham is iemfted to offer Isaac. 3 /Is 
ghveth fnn>f of his /ailh and obedience, i r 
T^ angd rte^^h him. 13 Iiaae isexcAangBi 
wilharam. 14 The fiace ii called Jehovah- 
jirek. 1 5 A&rs/iam is Hissed again, ao The 
gen/ration of Nahor unto JtebeMak. 



K 



things, that ■'God did tempt i; 



33. Abraham planted a grcve"] Rather 
a tamarisk tree. This is the renderirg of 
Kimchl, which is adopted by Gesenius (' Th.' 
p. r.;?), Rosenm., and most of the German 
critics. (The ancient versions yary very much 
in their interpretation.) The hardiness of this 
evergreen shrub would fit it to be a perpetual 
memorial to Abraham and his followers that 
this well was thdrs. 

the Loud, the e-verlast'mg God} "Jeho- 
vah, the God of eternity.'* The word, ren- 
dered everlasting, means probably ' ' the hidden 
time," that, whose beginning acid ending are 
hidden in darkness, hence "eternity" (Ges. 
'Th.' p. io3j). It signifies also "the world," 
" the universe," and hence, according to Mai- 
moiiides, it means here the God of the uni- 
verse, the Creator of the world. So the 
Samaritan, Syr., and Arab, versions. The 
more probable sense, however, is that given 
in the Authorised Version, which corresponds 
with the LXX., Vulg., Onk., and other 
Targg. The Jehovah whom Abriiham 
worSiipped is here identified with"El-Olam," 
the Gctf of eternity, which was very probably 
a local name for the supreme Bdng. Com- 
pare " Elion" in ch. xiv. n. 

Chap. XXII. 1. jind it came to pass 
after tbeie tbingi] This is the only note of 
time that we have in this chapter, excepting 
the fact that Isaac was now grown old enough 
to bear the wood of the burnt oflering, and to 
carry it up the mountain. The words "after 
these things," rather refer us to all that had 
been passing before. Abraham, after long 
wanderings and many trials, is presented to us 
in the last chapter, as enunently comforted 
and in a condition of peaceful prosperity. 
The promised, longed-for son has been given 
to hmi; his other son Ishmael, though no 
longer in his housrfiold, is growing up and 
prospering, Abraham is in treaty and at peace 
with his ncighbom-s the Philistmes, he sojourns 
for many days at Beer-sheba and its ndgh- 
bourhood, with abundance of cattle, in a 
place well wateied and fertile. Thus it ap- 
pears to have been with him till now, when 
his son, his only son Isaac, whom he loved, is 
growing up to early manhood, his chief com- 
fort and stay and hope in tins world. But 
times of prosperity are often times when trial 
is needed for us, and so we find it here. There 



is great variety of tiaiMtion, but no evidence, 
as to the age of Isaac in this chapter. Ac- 
cording to Josephus ('Ant' I. 14), he was 
twenty-five. Aben-Ezra supposes that he 
was only thirteen, whilst some of the rabbins 
put him even at thirty-seven (see fiddegger, 
II. 1S2). 

God did tempt Abraham] Lit. "The God 
did tempt," &c. posably referring to the 
last two verses of the last chapter (where Je- 
hovah is called El-olam), meaning "this 
same God." Much difficulty has been most 
needlessly found in these words. St Jan 



, „ which it has been thought difficult 
10 reconcile with this history in Geneas. So, 
some have endeavoured to explain away the 
words of this passage, as though Abraham 
bad felt a strong temptation ri^ng in his own 
heart, a temptation from Satan, or from self, 
a hoiTible thought r^sed perhaps by witness- 
ing the human sacrifices of the Phcxnicians, 
and had then referred the instigation to God, 
thinking he was tempted from above, whereas 
the real temptation was from beneath. The 
difficulty, however, has arisen from not ob- 
serving the natural force of the woi-d here 
rendei-ed "did tempt," and the ordinary use 
of that word in the language of the Old 
Testament, esperially of the Pentateuch. 
According to the highest authorities, the pri- 
mary sense of the verb corresponds with that 
of a similar word in Arabic, viz. "to smell," 
and thence "to test by smelling" (see Ges. 
'Thes.'p. 889, and the testimonies there cited). 
Haice it came to agnify close, accm^te, deh- 



that very much more frequently t 
translated by "tempt." For instance, David 
would not take the sword and armour of 
Saul, because he had not "proved them," 
1 S. xvii. 39. Again, he prayed in the words 
"examine me, O Lord, and /rowe me" (Ps. 
xxvi. 2); and in very numerous and familiar 
passages in the Pentateuch, we read of God 
" proving" men, whether they would be obe- 
dient or disobedient, the same Hebrew verb 
being constantly made use of. (See Ex. xv, 
25, xvi. 4, XX. lo; Deut. iv. 34, viii. 2, j6, 
xiii. 3, xxxiii. 8). Accordingly, whilst most 
of the versions adhere closely to the sense ctf 
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Abraham, and said i 
ham; and he said, 



Behold, here I 



2 And he said, Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah ; 



"try," leiilare, ill th[s passage, the Arabic 
renders it very correctly, " God did prove 
Abraham." Words iiaving the sense of "try" 
may generally be used either in a good or a 
bad sense. This particular word has gener- 
ally a good sense, except where men are said 
to try or tempt God, e.g. Ex, xvii. a; Num. 
xiv, 21 ; Deut.vi.i6; Ps.lxxviii.iS; cvi.14, 
&c. The whole history of Abraham is a 
history of his moral and spiritual education 
by the teaching of God himseE He was to 
be the head of the chosen seed, the lather of 
the faithful, himself the type of justifying 
faith. Here then, after long schooling and 
training, in which ali-eady there had been 
many trials (such aa his first call, his danger 
in Egypt, his circumctaon, his parting with 
iJit, &c. Sec), one great test of his now 
matured and strengthened faith is ordained 
by God, We have many instances of the 
trial of men's faith by the Most High. One 
remarkable example is that recorded in Matt, 
xix, II. It cannot be that He who sees the 
heart needs such trials for His own informa- 
tion: but it is important for our instruction 
and correction, ior example to future ages, 
and for the vin^calion of God's justice, that 
such trials should be permitted, and that so 
men's characters should be drawn out and ex- 
hibited to themselves and others. So St Au- 
gustine, " ail temptation is not to be blamed, 
but that whereby probation is made is rather 
to be welcomed. For the most part a man's 
spirit cannot be knovm to himself, unless his 
strength be proved not by word but by actual 
trial." {'De Civil. Dei,' xvi. 3s. See also 
Ambcos. 'De Abr.' 1. 8.) 

a. Taie navi tby ion, tb'me only Jon"] In 
more ways than one Isaac might be called 
his "only son." He was the only son by his 
wife Sarah : he was the only son of promise, 
and to whom the promises were given and 
assured; by the expulsion of Hagar and Ish- 
mae! he was the only son left to his father's 
house. The rendering therefore of the LXX. 
"beloved" is not necessary, The words, em- 
phatic as they are, "Thy son, thine only son, 
whom thou lovest," are all calculated to im- 
press and enhance the sacrifice which Abra- 
ham is called on to make, 

Moriah'] The meaning of the' name seems 
clearly tooe Mori-Jab, "the vision" or "the 
manifested of Jehovah." To this root it 
isevidently referred by Sym.,Vulg. ("the land 
of vision ), Aq. ("the conspicuous land"), 
LXX. ("the lofty land"). In i Chr. iii. 1, 
Solomon is raid to have built his temple on 
Mount Moriah; and the Jewish tl^adition 
(Joseph, ■ Ant.' 1- 13. 2; VII. 13.4) has iden- 



tified this Mount Moriah of the temple with 
the mountain in tlie land of Moriah, on which 
Abraham was to offer his son, whence proba- 
bly here Onkelos and the Arab, render "the 
Lind of worship." No sufficient reason has 
been alleged against this identification except 
that in v. 4, it is said that " Abraham lifted up 
his eyes, and saw the place afar off," whereas 
Mount ZioD is said not to be conspicuous 
from a great distance. Thence Bleek, De 
Wette, Tuch, Stanley ('S. and P.' p. aji, 
'Jewish Church,' 1. 49), and Grove ('Diet, 
of Bible,'s,v, .MiirJai), have referred to Moreh 
(Gen. xii. 6), and attempted to identify the 
site of the sacrifice with "the natural altar on 
the summit of Mount Geiizim," which the 
Samaritans assert to be the scene of the sacri- 
fice. Really, however, the words in v. 4, 
mean nothing more than this, that Abraham 
saw the spot to which he had been directed at 
some little distance off, not farther than the 
character of the place readily admits, The 
evident meaning of the words "the mount of 
the vision of the Lord" (see v. 14); the feet 
that the mount of the temple bore the same 
name (a Chr. iii. l), the distance, two days' 
journey from Beer-sheba, which would just 
suffice to bring the company to Jerusalem, 
whereas Gerizim could not have been reached 
from Beer-sheba on the third day, are argu- 
ments too strong to be set aside by the wagle 
difficulty mentioned above, which is in fact 
no difficulty at all. This identity is ably de- 
fended by Hengstenberg ('Genuineness of the 
Pentateuch,' 11, i6a, tr^islated by Ryland), 
Knobel (inkc), Kalisch Qn U.), Kurtz (' Hist, 
of01dGovenant,'VoLi.i7i),Thomson('The 
Land and the Boob', p. 475), Tristram ('Land 
of Israel,' p. IJ2), 

e^fr bint therefor a burnt offering] It can- 
not justly be urged that tiie command was 
(i) in itself immoral, or (i) that it was a 
virtual sanction of human sacrifice, (i) As 
to the objection that it was immoral, it may 
be said, that the true baas of all morality is 
obedience to the will of God; but further 
than this, it is plain from the whole story, 
that the command was wholly of the natare 
of a trial, Abraham was the special type of 
trustful, obedient, loving faith. He believed 
that all which God commanded must be right, 
all that He promised must be true. Hence 
he knew that when the injunction was clear, 
the obedience must be undoubting. The 
wisdom, the justice, and the goodness of God, 
were such that, though he might not under- 
stand the reason of the dispensation, he must 
reverently and patiently submit to it. This 
too was not a mere blind a'edulity. He had 
lived a long life under the special guiding, 
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and oiFer him there for a burnt ofFe 
ing upji! one of the mountains wh ch 
I will tell thee of. 

3 11 And Abraham rose up early o 
the morning, and saddled his ass, a d 
took two of his young men with h ti 
and Isaac his son, and clave the v. oJ 
for the burnt offering, and rose p 
o the place of which God 



1 the third day Abraha : 
eyes, and saw the plact 



and went ui 
had told hit 

4 Then 
lifted up hi 
afar off. 

5 And Abraham said unto 1 
men, Abide ye here with the 
I and the lad will go yonder 
ship, and come again to you. 



6 A d Abraham took the wood of 
the bur t offering, and laid it upon 
Isaac h s son ; and he took the fire in 
h s hand and a knife ; and they went 
both of them together, 

7 And Isaac spake unto Abraham 
h fither and said, My father: and 

le ad Here am I, my son. And'Hrf 

he sa d Behold the fire and the wood : ^"^^ 

but vh re h the 'lamb for a burnt 'Or, 

offe ig? 

& A dAbrahamsaid, Myson, God 
11 prov de himself a Iamb for a burnt 

offe ^ so they went both of them 

to^etl r 

9 Andtheycameto theplacewhich 

God had told him of; and Abraham 



training, and teaching of the Lord, and so he 
knew in whom he had believed. The c m 
maiid therefore, strange as it was, was b t 
final test of the firmness of Ms faitl? ; and h 
of)edience to that command testified tha h 
faith was intelligent as well as uncondit 1 
and unwavering. (i) The objection th t 
this was a virtual sanction to the he th n 
custom of offering human sacrifices is st II 
less tenable. That such sacrifices were 
mon in later times is unquestionable, and p 
bably thej" may have been already adopted by 
the Canaanites, who certainly were afterward 
ra h addi ed to them. Although we must 
asc be hem n o Divine but to Satanic 
flu h observance plainly shewed the 

d n f heoff ers to the religion of their 

dm g d Th God of ^Abraham would 






, the father of the 
I the promised Seed, mani- 
f h and obedience to tlie true God 
to be not less than the faith and obedience of 
idolaters to thdr false gods. This could not 
be more agnaliy done than by his readiness to. 
overcome all scruples and ail natural feelings 
at thecommand ofHim whose voice he knew, 
and whose leading he had so long followed. 
But the conduaon of the Ustory is as clear a 
condemnation of human sacrifice as the earlier 
part might have seemed, had it been left in- 
complete, to sanction it. The intervention of 
the angel, the substitution of the iamb, tlie 
prohibition of the human sacrifice, proved 
that in no case could such an offering be ac- 
ceptable to God, even as the crowning evidence 
of faith, devotion, and self-sacrifice. The 
following is the well-known perverted account 
of the sacrifice of Isaac m the Phcenlcian 
traditions, as preserved from Sanchoniatho by 
Philo Byblius, "Cronus, whom the Phreni- 
cians call Israel, being king over tiiat country, 
who after his death was deuied and conse- 



crated into the planet bearing his name, having 
ly son by ymph amed A b t 

lied th f Jb (=Hb J hd) 

hhev thnmf /ji 

^ am g th PhiE wh gi t 

p 1 f m rs mpend g th 

I d h g 1 th d h so > ! PP 

I ff -ed hin p p I ar 1 h 1 

bdblt (EsebPpt, gLb 
) 

3 y / / jr] Th 

p mpt ess dstdesbt^bh be 

di te aie plai ly iked U h simple 
detMis of this verse. 

5. come again to you] It may be questioned 
whether this had in it a prophetic significance, 
Abraham " accounting that God was able to 
raise his son up even from the dead" (Heb, xi. 
17). In fact it was proved by the event to be 
a prophecy, though Abraham may Irnve ut- 
tered it unconsciously (so kashi): and that 
feith in God, which never forsook the patri- 
arch, probably in the lowest depth of his 
anxiety brought a gleam of hope, that in some 
unforeseen way bis son, even though slain, 
should yet be restored to him at last (see 
Origen, ' Homil. vni. in Gen,' § 5), 

e. laid it upoa Isaac his jon] Compare 
Joh. six. 17, the great Antitype bearing the 
wood for the sacrifice of Himself (Origen, 
'Horn, viii. in Gen.'§ 6; Aug. 'De C. D,' 
Kvi. 3ii 'DeTrin.'iii. 6). 

S. God 'Will provide himself a lamb for a 
burnt offering'] The lamli. The fathers see 
in this agam an unconscious prophecy by 
Abraham (see Origen as above, and Ambrose 
'De Abr.'llb.I. E), He probably meant to say 
that God had provided that Isaac should be 
the lamb or victim for the burnt-offering: but 
liis words were more literally fulfilled in tile 
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built ati altar there, and kid the wood 12 And he said, Lay not thine hand 

in order, and bound Isaac his son, and upon the lad, neither do thou any thing 

= *laid him on the altar upon the wood, unto him: for now I know that thou 

10 And Abraham stretched forth fearcst God,seeins thou hast not with- 



his hand, and took the knife to slay held thy s 



thin 









II And the angel of the Lord 
called unto him out of heaven, and 
said, Abraham, Abraham i and he said. 



13 And Abraham lifted up his eyes, 
and looked, and behold behind him 3 
ram caught in a thicket by his horns : 
and Abraham went and took the ram. 



unexpected event, the ram caught in a thicket, 
anil in a deeper spiritual significance when God 
sent His Son to be " the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sta of the world." 

9. Abraham built an altar there] R. 
Eliezer in ' Pirke A™th,' c. 31, has a tradi- 
tion that this was the same place at which 
Adam sacrificed, at which Abel offered his 
biirnt-offering, and whei-e Noah built an altar 
and offered a sacri^ce: bo that it was appa- 
rently supposed that Abraham merely re- 
paired the ruins of the ancient altar. What- 
ever the tradition is worth, it may illustrate 
the Mstory. An altar of earth or of loose 
stones would be very quickly raised, 

bound . Iiaac hii ion\ It was common to 
bind victims, especially human victims (Ovid, 
' Eleg. ex. Ponto.' III. a ; Virg, ' M.a. 11. 134). 
The Jews agree that Isaac yielded submis- 
avely to his father's will and consented to fce 
bound and sacrificed {Joseph. ' A. J.' i. 13 ; 
Eliezer, 'in Pirke,' c 31; so also Chrysost. 
* Homil. in Gen.' 46). Herdn he was the 
truer type of Him, " who, when He was re- 
viled, reviled not again; when He suffered, 
He threatened not; but committed Himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously" (1 Pet. il. sa). 
10. stretched forth hii band] The steady 
delibwate purpose of Abraham, and yet all 
the natural shrinking of his spuit, are admi- 
rably expressed in the details of the history, 

11. the jingel of the Lord] Up to this 
verse we have only the name Elohim, God. 
Now that the Divine 
Isaac and to accept a. 1 
related, we find the name, j£ 
great covenant name frequently made use of, 
though the name Elohim occurs again in the 
next verse. The Bring here called "the 
Angel of Jehovah," who speaks as with 
Divine, supreme authority, is doubtless the 
Angel of the Covenant (Mai. iii. i), the ever- 
lasting Son of the Father, who alone "hath 
declared Him" (John i. ig). 

12. no'^jj I ktio<w that thou fearest God] 
" God tried Abraham," saysTheodoret, "not 
that He might learn what He knew already, 
but that He might shew to others, with how 
great justice He loved the patriarch" (' Qu. 



in Gen.' lxxiii). Compare Origen (' Homil. 
viH. 8), who refers to those words of the 
Apostle: " God spared not His own Son, but 
freely gave Him up for us all." 

thaa hast nol tuithbeU thy son] These words 
in the L,XX. (oOk iipflirw roS vla'i aov) ap- 
pear to be referred to in Rom. viii. 31 (to6 
iSt'oy vhv ovK E^EiVoTo). Whence we may 
learn that St Paul held the sacrifice of Isaac 
to be prophetic of Christ 

13. heboid behind htm a ram caught in 
a thicket if his hams} There is a various 
reading CsupportedbymanyMSS., by the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, LXX., Vulg., Syr., Sam., 
and perhaps Onkelos), which might be ren- 
dered thus: "Behold a angle ram caught," 
&c. a ram, that is, separated from the ilock. 
There is a similar expression in Daa viii. 3 ; 
" Behold, there stood before the river a ram," 
lit. "oneram,"or a "angleram." Thesepa- 
ration of the ram thus caught is agnificant, 
both historically, as shewing the Providential 
agency of God, and also as pointing to that 
Lamb of God, who vras " separate from sin- 
ners" (Heb. vii. 36), bearing alone the burden 
of our iniquities. St Augustine thinlts the 
horns caught in the thicket typical of the 
Lord Jesus crowned with thorns before His 
sacrifice (' De C. D.' xvi. 31). 

ofereJ him up for a burnt offering in the 
stead of his son] It has been argued that the 
lamb substituted for Isaac, not Isaac himself, 
was the true type of the Lord Jesus, who 
died that we might live. This, however, 
would be a very imperfect explication of the 
mystery. The antitype is always greater than 
the type, and hence m the prophetic system 
of the Old Testament, types are multiplied 
that they may express collectively that which 
can but partially be expressed by one of them. 
The fathers recognize the double type in this 
whole history. The father with full delibe- 
rate purpose offering up his dearly beloved, 
only-begotten son, the son willingly obedient 
unto death, the wood for the sacrifice carried 
by the victim up the hill, the sacrifice ful- 
filled in purpose though not in act, and then 
the father receiving his son in a figure from 
the dead (Heb. xi. 19) after three days of 
death in tlie father's purpose and belief; all 
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and offered him up for a burnt offer- 15 ^ And the angel of the Lord 

ing in the stead of his son, called unto Abraham out of heaven 

L^ 14. And Abraham called the name the second time, ■■Ps. loj, 

, of that place " Jehovah-jireh : as it is 16 And said, 'By myself have I Icdus,,, 

'■ said to this day. In the mount of the sworn, saith the Lord, for because j_^^^_ 

Lord it shall be seen. thou hast done this thing, and hast H=b.6.ij 

this is as much an actual prophecy of the grated the belief, that the name Moriah in v. 

sacrifice and resurrection of the Son of God 2 is used proieptit^y, and that it really ori- 



; without a tme slaying of pnated in this saying of Abraham. 
Isaac, for which was substituted the slaying as it is said la this day, In the mount of the 
of tlie ram. That which Isaac's saci-ifice Lord it shall be seen\ Or, "it shall be pro- 
wanted to mate it perfect as a type was vided." 

actual death and the notion of substitution. There is great variety of renderings in the 

These therefore were supplied by the death of ancient Versions. Indeed, if we disregard the 

the ram, and his substitution for a human vowel points, it would be equally possible to 

Uf^. Theodoret says (' Qu. in Gen.' lxxiii.) translate " In the mount of the Lord it shall 

that "Isaac was the type of the Godhead, the be seen or provided," or "In the mount the 

ram of the manhood," This pei-haps sounds Lord will see or provide," or " In the monnt 

fandful at first; but the correspondence is in the Lord will be seen." The LXX. takes the 

truth very exact. Isaac was of too noble a hist, the Vulgate, Syriac and Samaritan take 

nature to be slain upon the altar; God would the second. Onfcelos departs from his habit 

have abhorred such an offering. Hence the of translating, and parapnrases, like the late 

Most High prepares a victim to be as it were Targums ; " And Abraham worshipped and 

joined with Isaac and then to suffer, that prayed there and said before the Lord, Here 

thus the sacrifice should not be imperfect, shall generations worship; whereupon it shall 

So the ever blessed Son of God was by nature be said in that day. In this mountain Abn- 

above the possibiUty of suffering; hence the ham worshipped before the Lord." St Jerome, 

Eternal Father prepares for Him a perfect takingtheLatin, explained it thus: "Thisbe- 

humanity ("a Body hast Thou prepared came a proverb among the Hebrews, that if 

me"), that He might die in that nature which any should be in trouble and should dedre 

was mortal, the immortal, impasable nature the help of the Lord, they should say, In the 

bdng yet inseparably united with it Thus, mount the Lord luil! see, that is, as He had 

Isaac and the ram togethei- symbolized and mercy on Abraham, so will He have mercy 

typified in ahnost all particulars the sacrifice, on us" (' Qu. Hebraic, in Gen.' xxiij. 

the death and the resurrection of the Son of On the whole, the pointing of the Maso- 

God, who also was the Son of man. rites, a tradition never lightly to be rejected, 

We may observe too, that not only was which is followed by the Authorised Version, 
Isaac thus made the most memorable type of seems to give the most probable sense of the 
the Redeemerof the world (Isaac, who other- passage (So Ges. 'Thes.' p. 1146; Ros«nn., 
wise seems less noticeable than either Abra- Knobel). But, in any case, there seems not 
ham or Jacob), but also that Abraham had the only a general assurance of God's providential 
singular honour of representing the highest, care of His people, who in trouble may re- 
holiest God and Father, who " spared not His member that "the Lord will provide," but 
own Son, but fieely gave Him up for us all" also a special prophecy, ist of the manifesta- 
(Rom. viii. 31. See Aug. 'De Civ. D.' xvi, tion of the Lord in His temple at Jenaalem, 
32). where He was to be seen in the Shecliinah or 

14. jEHo-^i^-iireb-] i.e. "the Lord will ckmd of glory between the Cherubim, where 

see," or " the Lofd will provide." The same ^e provided access to Himself and sacrifices 

woi-ds which Abraham had used in v. 8, ^ His service; Md^y, of the coimng of the 

but with a change in the sacred names. In ^^^ '" ^is temple (Mai. hl i), thereby 

V. 8, when Isaac had asked, " where is the '^""S ' ^^f glory of the latter house gi-eater 

Lamb?" Abraham answered, £/oA™ /i™*, than of the foi-mer (flagg. 11. 9); and of His 

«Godwillsee,"or"providealambforHim- providmg there a Larnh fbi- a sacrifice, which 

self," Now he perceives that he had uttered ^''°"^°; ^"^ !^°^ ""fj' *'^'" temporal but from 

an unconscious prophecy, and that the God ^^'^f ^^'^' '^'""S away the sin of the 

(Elohim) in whom he trusted had shewn ^oild. 

Hhnself indeed Jehovah, the Eternal Truth 16. bf injse!/ have I j-worra] This is 

and the covenated Saviour of his servants, and the final promise of the Lord to Abraham, 

so he names the place jEHOVAH-jireh. The confirming all the former promises by the 

connection which there is between these words solfinnity of an oath, and "because He could 

and the word Moriah (sec on v. 1) has sug- swear by no greater, He sware by Himself" 
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thee, and in multiplying I will mul- 
tiply thyseed as the stars of the heaven, 
nnd as the sand which is upon the sea 
b. lifi. ' shore ; and thy seed shall possess the 

LP.,,,. i8 ''And in thyseed shall all the 
i of the earth he blessed ; be- 



E thoi 



tobey 



jeyed my voice, 
s. 19 So Abraham returned unto his 
young m.en, and they rose up and 
together to I" 
dwelt at Bei 



ta; and Abrahan; 



[v. 17—24. 

20 ^ And it came to pass after 
these things, tlmt it was told Abra- 
ham, saying, Behold, Milcah, she hath 
also born children unto thy brother 
Nahor ; 

21 Huz his first-born, and Buz his 
brother, and Kemuel the fether of 
Aram, 

22 And Chcsed, and Hazo, and 
Pildash, and Jidlaph, and Bethuel. 

23 And Bethuel begat ^Rebekah: 'Caiid, 
these eight Milcah did bear to Nahor, A'X^' 
Abraham's brother. 

24. And his concubine, whose name 
■was Reumah, she bare also Tebah, 



(Heb. vi. 13). The vast importance of the 
revelation and of the promise hei-e recorded is 
proved by this remarkable act of the Most 
High. " God, willing more abundantJy to 
shew unto the heirs of promise the immuta-, 
bility of His counsel, interposed Himself by 
an oath" (or " made Himself the Mediator to 
1 by," ijHo-iTfva'fv ^jtinji); "that b^ 
lutable things" (('.«. His word and His 



might have a strong consolation, who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set 
before us" (Heb. vi. 17, 18). Abraham had 
by Divine grace achieved a victory of faith 
unheard of before in the w^orld's history; and 
so to him persotially a most blessed and most 
solemn promise is given of prosperity, honour 
and enlargement to him and to his seed after 
him. But this great victory of Abraham's 
was the type of a sljll greater victory to be 
w<m hereafter by God and God's only begot- 
ten Son ; and so the promise to Abraham in- 
cludes a promise still greater to all mankind, 
for in the seed of Abraham all the nations of 
the earth were to be blessed for ever' N. B. 
OnkeloB renders here, " I have sworn by My 
Word," Memra; and the Arabic, " I have 
sworn by My own Name." 

20. it tuaj laid Abrabam] This is in- 
troduced for die sake of tracing the genealogy 
of Abraham's brother Nahor down to Re- 
bekah the wife of Isaac, v. 13. 

21, Hux.'] See on eh. x. 23, vtiere we 
hare seen Uz and Aram together before. It 
is only natural that names should have been 
reppatedinthesamerace,theraceofShem. Uz 
and Aram also occur among the posterity of 
Esau (Gen. xxxvi. iS), whence Idumea is 
called "theland of Uz" (Lam. iv.ai). This 
recurrence of names b juxtaposition creates 
some obscurity as to the sites to be assigned 
to their descendants in the division of the 



nations. St Jerome (' Qu. in Gen.') thinks 
that Job was a descendant of Huz or Uz the 
son of Nahor. It is said that Job was of the 
land of Uz (Job i. i), and his friend Elihu 
was "a Buziteof the kindred of Ram" (xxxii, 
i). ' If Ram be the same as Aram, we have 
then the three names in this verse — Huz, Buz 
and Aram occurring in the history of Job, 
In Jerem. xxv. 13 Buz is placed with Dedan 
and Tema, apparently in Arabia Petrsa. 

23. Chessd^ Jerome supposes the Chas- 
dim (or Chalda^ans) to have derived thdr 
name fVom him, to wliich conjecture the oc- 
currence of the Chasdim also in the Book of 
Job, gives some colour (see on v. 11). If, 



mdeed, " Ur of the Ghaldee; 



called 



this would be an anachronism, h 
bably it may have been known as Ur of the 
Chaldees when Moses wrote, and so desig- 
nated by him, though the Clialdees or Chas- 
dim may not liave been in existence in the 
days of Abraham. 

23 Bethuel begat ReMabJ The rela- 
tionship therefore of Rebekah to Isaac was 
thit Rebekah was daughter of Isaac's first 
couan They were, as we should say, first 
cousins once removed. Nahor was the elder 
brother of Abraham, and his granddaughter 
maj h%ve been of a suitable age to lie tlie 
wite of Abraham's son. 

these eigbtj The sons of Nahor, like the 
sons of l^mael and of Jacob, were twelve in 
number. But though it happens that among 
the descendants of Terah tb*ee persons had 
twelve sons, there is such a diveraty in the 
other circumstances of the family, such a 
difference with regard to their mothers, and 
there are so many other patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, Sec, the numbering of whose cluldren 
were quite unlike these, that the notion of a 
mystic number is utterly untenable (=ee Keil 
in lot). 
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and Gaham, and ThahasJi, and Maa- 
chah. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

I TJis age and death of Sarah. 3 The pir- 
chase of Maikpelah, 19 inhere Sarah was 

AND Sarah was an hundred and 
/~\. seven and twenty years old: 
the%e were the years of the life of Sarah. 

2 And Sarah died in Kirjath-arba ; 
the same (V Hebron in the land 
of Canaan: and Abraham came to 
mourn for Sarah, and to weep for 
her. 

3 fl And Abraham stood up from 



before his dead, and spake unto the 
sons of Heth, saying, 

4 I (?OT a stranger and a sojourner 
with you: give me a possession of a 
buryingplace w^ith you, that I may 
bury my dead out of my sight. 

5 And the children of Heth an- 
swered Abraham, saying unto him, 

6 Hear ws, my lord: thou art a 
'mighty prince among us: in the choice 'Hei. 

of our sepulchres bury ihy dead ; none c^;™"^ 
of us shall withhold from thee his 
sepulchre, but that thou mayest bury 
thy dead. 

7 And Abraham stood up, and 



Chap. XXIII. 1. And Sarah ivas an hun- 
dred and seiait and twenty yean oW] Sarah 
is the only woman wliose age is mention- 
ed in the Scriptures (Lightfoot, 'Har. of 
Old Testament,' Gen. Ksiii.), because as the 
mother of the promised seed, she became the 
mother of all believers, (i Pet. ili. 6) (Del,, 
Keil.) She died 37 years after the birth of 
Isaac, as ^e was 90 when he was born. 

2. Klrjatb-arba; tht lame h Hebron in the 
landofCanaanJ Seeonch.xiii. 18, Thesuppo- 
sidon that the name Hebron was not given tjU 
the time of Joshua, and that the use of it in 
Genesis indicates a later hand, is contradicted 
by the natural force of these words. They 
appear plainly to have been written by some 
one not then ILvhig in the land of Canaan, 
Hebron was apparently the oi'iginal name, 
which was changed to Kirjath-arba, and re- 
stored again by Caleb, Josh, xiv, 15, 

Abraham cams to meum for Sarah'\ Aben- 
ezra and others infer from this that Abraham 
was not with Sai-ah when she died. It may 
mean no more than that Abraham went into 
Sarah's tent to moum for her, 

4. I am a stranger and a sojourner'^ 
(Gp. Heb. xi. 13). Abraham had only pas- 
tui-ed his flocks, moving from place to place, 
as a nomad chief; but tiie various Canaanitish 
tribes had setUed in the land, biuir^ng cities 
and cultivating fields; and so as Lightfoot 
observes ('Harm.:' on Gen,xsii.), "aburial 
place is tiie first land that Abraham has in 
Canaan." The heir of the promises was but 
a stranger and a pilgrim, never to i-est but in 
the grave, but with a glorious future before 
him for his race and for himself; assured that 
his seed should possess the land, and himself 
" desiring a better country, that is a heavenly." 

G'pue me a fosjeiiion of a barjingplace <ioitb 
yo«'\ This is the first mention of burial. It 
was noted by the heathen historian as a cha- 
ic of the Jews, that they preferred to 
Vol. I. 



bury their dead rather than to burn them; 
corpora candere quam cremare (Tac. 'Hist.' 
V, 5). It is observable that this is thus men- 
tioned first, when the first death takes place 
in the family of him, who had recdved the 
promises. The care of the bodies of the de- 
parted is a custom apparently connected with 
the belief in thdr sanctity as vessels of the 
Grace of God, and with the hope that they 
may l>e raised again in the day of the restitu- 
tion of all things. The elaborate embalming 
of the Egyptians had perhaps a very difftrent 
significance, looking rather to retam the be- 
loved body in its former shape, and perhaps 
to preserve the living principle in permanent 
existence with it, rather than hoping that the 
body, bdng "sown a natural should be raised 
a spiritual body." 

5. joymg unto AiVfl] The Sam. Pent, and 
LXX,read (by the vai-iation of asingle letter), 
"saying. Not so." 

6. thou art a mighty' prince among til'] lit. "a 
prince of God." See on ch. x. 9, the name 
of God being appai-ently added to give a su- 
perlative foi"ce: cp. I Sam. xxvi. 11, where 
R. D. Kimchi writes, "When the Scripture 
would magnify anything, it joins it to the 
name of God.'' 

in the choice of our lepukhres bury thy dead] 
The Hittites in the complimentary manner 
common in oriental bai-g<uns (see Thomson, 
'Land and Book,' p. 578) offer Abraham to 
bury his dead in their sepulchres; but there 
ivas a separation between them of faith and 
fife, which tbi-bade Abraham to depoat the 
body of Sarah in the same grave with the 
people of the land. We know nothing of the 
funeral rites of the Canaanites at this early 
period, nor whether they buried the bodies 
of the departed or only their ashes. It is, 
however, very probable, that tliere were ido- 
latrous rites connected with their sepulture, 
which it would have been unlawful for Abra- 
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bowed himself to the people of the 
land, fueii to the children of Heth, 

8 And he communed with them, 
saying. If it be your mind that I 
should bury my dead out of my sight ; 
hear n e a d nt eat f ne o Eph on 
the son of Zol a 

9 T ha he n y ^ e me the cave 
ofMachpelah h ch h hatl whch 
is in he end of h s field f a 
much money as t o h he hall 

ingplacea o g }ou 

10 A 1 Eph on Ivelt mong he 
childre of H h d Lph on he 
Hittite ans^^ered Abraham in the au- 
dience of the children of Heth, even 
of all that went in at the gate of his 
city, saying, 



II Nay, my lord, hear mc: the 
field give I thee, and the cave that 
is therein, I give it thee; in the pre- 
sence of the sons of my people give I 
it thee: bury thy dead. 

1% And Abraham bowed down him- 
self before the people of the land. 

13 And he spake unto Ephron in 
the audience of the people of the land, 
saying, But if thou wilt give it, I pray 
thee, hear me: I will give thee money 
for the field ; take it of me, and I 
will bury my dead there. 

14 And Ephron answered Abra- 
ham, saying unto him, 

15 My lord, hearken unto mc; the 
land is ■wartb four hundred shekels 
of silver ; what is that betwixt me 
and thee? bury therefore thy dead. 



7. bo^ed himsdf^ The Vulgate has 
" adoravit coram populo." It was amply the 
deep reverence common in the East ^cp. i 
Sam, XXV. 24; xxviii. i*; i Kings xriii. 7; 
lKingsii.15; Esth. viii. 3), Itwasamatter 
of courtesy and respect, also of entreaty or of 
gratitude. 

9. the ca-ve of Mach^dahl The soil of 
Palestine being rocky naturally suggested 
sepulture in caves (see Winer, 'Realw,' s.v. 
Grabss, Smith, 'Diet of Bible,' s.v. Sarial). 
All the ancient Versions render the words 
"cave of Machpelah" by "the double cave," 
deriving Machpelah from the verb Capbal to 
divide, to double. Interpreters have explained 
this in various ivays, as either that there were 
two entrances to the cave, or that it had a 
double structure such that two bodies (as 
e.g. that of Abraham and Sarah) might be 
laid there (see Heidegger, 11. i^r). Others, 
however, treat tlie word as a proper name, 
and Gesenius eonadets it more probably to 
signify "portion" than "duplication." The^te 
of this ancient burialplace is well ascertained, 
Josephus tells us that "Abi-aham and his de- 
scendantsbuilt monuments over thesepulchres" 
here (A. J. i. 14), which were said to be 
still viable in the days of Jerome ('Onomast.'). 
Now a mosque is erected over the ground 
believed to cover the sepulchres. The Havam 
or sacred precinct of the mosque is surrounded 
by a wall, believed to be as ancient as any- 
thing now remaining in Palestine. The pre- 
sent condition and appearance of it are de- 
scilbed by Robinson ('B. R.' 11. p. 431 sq.), 
see also Thomson, 'Land and Book,' p. 5 Ho, and 
a full account of the sepulchre in the appendis: 
to Stanley's 'Sermons in the East,' 



for as much money as it is nvorlh'] lit. "for 
full money." The same words are rendered 
I Chron. xxi. J3, "for the fiiU price," 

10. ell that went in at the gate 0/ his 
city] The transaction took phice publicly at 
the gate of the city, the forum or public place 
of the ancient cities of the East, see on 
ch. xix. I. 

11, the field give I thee"] Compare i Sam. 
xxiv, 20, 24. Both conversations, that be- 
tween Abraham and Ephron, and that be- 
tween David and Araunah, are specimens of 
the extreme courtesy of the Eastern people in 
the transaction of buaness, 

13, Bat if thou •will gi've it, I pray thee, 
hear me] Rather perhaps, "But do thou, 
I pray thee, hear me," Two particles of 
wishing or intrcating are used. 

money for the field] Lit. " the money of the 
field," i.e. the value of the field. 

15. four hundred shekels of sil-oer] The 
word shekel means merely itaeigbt, cp. pondus, 
pound. See on ch. xx. i6, where no (laffle fo 
a coin or weight occurs, but only the words "a 
thousand of silver," Here we first have the 
name of a weight, though probably not of 
a coin. There is no mention of coinage in 
Scripture before the Babylonish Captivity ; 
but the Egyptians had rings of gold and silver 
of fixed weight long before Moses, which 
are represented on the monuments. The first 
actual Tewlsh money anpeai-s to have been 
coined by Simon Maccabeus (i Mace, xv,). 
It is not easy to conjecture accurately what 
the value of a shekel may have been in the 
time of Abraham. In later times the LXX, 
and the New Testament (Matt. xvii. 14) 
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1 6 And Abraham hearke.^ed unto 
Ephron j and Abraham weighed to 
Ephron the silver, which he had 
named in the audience of the sons of 
Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, 
current money with the merchant. 

17 fl And the field of Ephron, 
which loas in Machpelah, which was 
before Mamre, the field, and the cave 
which was therein, and all the trees 
that were \n the field, that were in all 
the borders round about, were made 

18 Unto Abraham for a possession 
in the presence of the children of 
Heth, before all that went in at the 
gate cf his city. 

19 And after this, Abraham burled 
Sarah his wife in the cave of the field 
of Machpelah before Mamre : the 
same is Hebron in the land of Ca- 

20 And the field, and the cave that 
is therein, were made sure unto Abra- 



ham fcr a possession of a buryingplace 
by the sons of Heth. 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

Abraham ^loearefh Ids servant. 
servan/ijfnirttey: a his firayer: ta kiss/PH' 
..„, I.-', r.^t !.-_ .e A.iat.,1. 1.1. .T^ 



The 



If, Rebekah meetah Mm, ibfiUfiUitk Ms sigH, 
1 a recHveik Jerveli, 13 li^aelA her kindred, 
35 and inoitith Mta hooie. 16 The lemcait 
blesseth God. 29 Laban entertainelh Mm. 
34 Ths servant shemelA his message. . so 
Laian and Betkud approve it. 5S Sehekah 
coTisenteta logo. 6% Isaae meeSetkh^. 

AND Abraham was old, ^w^'well mtb, 
£\_ stricken in age: and the LordSji.'' 
had blessed Abraham in all things. 

2 And Abraham said unto his eld- 
est servant of his house, that ruled 
over all that he had, "Put, I pray* chap 
thee, thy hand under my thigh : ^' 

3 And I will make thee swear by 
the Lord, the God of heaven, and 
the God of the earth, that thou shalt 
not take a wife unto ray son of the 
daughters of the Canaanites, among 
whom I dwell; 



identify the half shekel with the didrachma, 
which would mate the shekel nearly half an 
ounce, aio grains of our weight, or a little 
less in value than half-a-crown of our pi-esent 
money. The field therefore vrould have been 
purchased for about fifty guineas, 51/. loj, 
(See Giesenius, 'Tlies.' p. 1474; Winei-, 'R. 
W. B.' S.V. lekel; Smith's ' Diet, of Bib.' s.vv. 
money, iheiel, taelgbts and measurei.') 

16. current monej luiio the mercbanf\ 
Lit. "silver passing with the merchant." The 
Canaanites were great merchants, so much 
so that the very word Canaanite became a 
synonym for merchant, see Job xl. 30 (in 
Authorised Vei*aon xti. 6); Prov. xxxL 14, 
It is therefore very probable that they early 
learned the use of silvei' as a means of barter : 
and though it may not have been coined, yet 
the masses or bars of alver may have been 
early formed into conventional shapes, or 
marked with some rude sign to indicate their 
waght (see Ges. 'Thes.' p. 982). 

17. the JieU, &c,] Not only the cave, 
as first proposed fay Abraham, but the whole 
field with trees in it, which may have formed 
part of that grove of Mamre, where Abraham 
dwelt before the overthrow of Sodom and 
where he built an altar to the Lord. 

rvjere made sure unto Abrahajn^ Lit. "stood 
firm to Abraham." 



Gjirt 



Abraham 



■ aWl He 



was 137 at the death of Sarah. Isaac was 
tlien 37; and when he married Rebekah, he 
was 40 (seech, xxv. 10). Abraham therefore 
must have been in his 140th year at this time, 
and he lived 35 years after it (cfc. xxv, 7), 

2. vnto bis eldest servant of his hottse\ Lit. 
" to his servant, the elder of his house." The 
word elder in Hebrew as in most bioguages is 
used as a title of honour, cp. Shiykh, Senatm, 

yipovTti, presbyter, Sijnor, Major, &C. (Ges. 
'Thes.'p. 41;; Hammond, on ActsxL 30). 
It is generally supposed that this was Elieier 
of Damascus, see ch. xv, i, 

Pat, I pray Ibee, thy band under mj th'igb'\ A 
form of adjuration mentioned only hei-e and 
of Jacob, ch. xlvii. 19. Various conjectures 
have been made by Jews (Jos^h. 'Ant.' 1. 16; 
Hiaxm. 'Qii. in Gen.;' Ambrose, 'De Abra- 
ham.' I. 6; Eliezer, in 'Pirke,' c 39), and by 
the fathers ^Ambros. 'De Abrahamo, I. 9; 
Hieron. ubi supra; August. 'De C. D.' 
XVL33); but nothing is known with certainty 
of the signification of the action. Aben-Ezra 
supposes that it was a form of oath prevalent 
ta patriarchal times but only taken by inferiors, 
as hereby Abraham's steward, and in Gen.xlvii. 
39 by a son to, his father; tiiat accordingly it 
was a kind of homage, the servant or son there- 
by indicating subjection and the purpose of 
obedience. (See HeidcEger, II. pp. 134, i:3i i 
Rosenm. in Ice.) 

3. 0/ the daughters of the C/inaaaitel} 

K2 
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4 Eut thou shalt go unto my coun- 
try, and to my kindred, and take a 
wife unto my son Isaac. 

5 And the servant said unto him, 
Peradventure the woman will not 
be wilhng to follow me unto this 
land : must I needs bring thy son 
again unto the land from whence 
Chou earnest ? 

6 And Abraham said unto him, 
Beware thou that thou bring not my 
son thither again. 

y fl The Lord God of heaven, 

which took me from my father's house, 

and from the land of my kindred, and 

ictap. 15. wli'ch spake unto me, and that sware 

j-Stj. is- unto me, saying, "Unto thy seed wiU 

& Is. l ' 1 give this land ; he shall send his 



angel before thee, and thou shalt take 
a wife unto my son from thence. 

8 And if the woman will not be 
willing to follow thee, then thou sJialt 
be clear from this my oath : only bring 
not my son tllither again. 

9 And the servant put his hand 
under the thigh of Abraham his master, 
and sware to him concerning that 
matter. 

10 ^ And the servant took ten 
cariiels of the camels of his master, and 
departed; 'for all the goods of his'f 
master were in his hand : and he arose, 
and went to Mesopotamia, unto the 
city of Nahor, 

11 And he made his camels to kneel 
down without the city by a well of 



The licentiousness of the Canaanites had pro- 
bably determined A braham against marrying 
his son to one of their daughters. He had 
also, no doubt, reference to the Promised 
Seed, and deared that the race from which 
He was to come should be kept purs from 
admisture with the race of Ham. 

6. Bitioare thou thai thoa bring not my son 
thitber again] Abraham had be&i distinctly 
called of God to leave his own country, and 
to be a stranger and sojourner in the land which 
was to be his hei-eafter. It would therefore 
have been aa act both of iinbeUef and of 
disobedience, to send his son back again. He 
trusted that He, who had so called hiro, 
would provide his son with a wife from his 
own kindred, not defiled, at least as the 
Canaanites \v<n*e, with heathen worship and 
heathen morality; but in any case be would 
rather liis son should wed among the aliens 
than return to the ]ilace whence he himself 
had been bidden to depait, 

10. ten camels, &&] The journey was 
long and couid only be performed in safety 
by a conaderable company or caravan. The 
words which follow, " for all the goods of his 
master were in bis hand," very probably are 
no more than an explanation of his taking so 
many camels with him, his master spaiing 
nothing to make the journey successful. The 
LXX. and Vulgate render "and he took part 
of all his master's goods in his hand," as though 
Abraham had sent a present with the servant 
to conciliate the favour of the bride's family. 

to Meii}pota!H!o] Lit. " Aram of the two 
rivers," or " Aram-Naharaim," The name 
Naharina constantly occura in Egyptian in- 
scriptions of the i8th and 19th dynasties. In 



other passages in Genesis (xsv. jo; xitviii. 2, 

we read of Padan Aram or simply Padan 
(Gen. xlviii. 7), "the Plain of Syria," "the 
flat land of Syria." Aram-Nabarcum occurs 
again Deut, sxiii, j ; Judg. iii, 8 ; Ps, k. % 
(Heb.). Both names describe the low flat 
country lying between the two rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, though Padan Aram was 
more hmited in extent than Aram-Nahar^ra. 
The whole highland country of Syria appeals 
to have been. called Aram, as many think to 
distinguish it from Canaan, the low countr)-, 
Aram meaning ' ' high " and Canaan " low " 
land. The country, however, which lies be- 
tween the two rivers, is chiefly a vast plain, 
though intersected by the Sinjar range, and 
becoming more mountainous towards the 
North (see Stanley, 'S, and P.' p, Jio; Smith's 
'Diet, of Bible,' 11, p. 338). Aram-Na- 
haraim was the whole region aftenvards called 
Mesopotamia, lying between the two rivers; 
Padan Aram being a limited portion of this 
country of flat ciiaracter in ftie neighbour- 
hood of Haran (see on xxv. so, xxvii. 43). 

the city of Nahor] i, e. Haran or Charran 
(compare cb, Kxvii. 43, and see ch, ni. 31; 
Acts vii. a). 

11. made his cameii to kneel do'wn] That 
they might be unloaded, and rest there. (See 
on the whole of this scene, Thomson, ' Land 
and Book,' p. 591.) 

the time that luomen go out to dratn luater] 
Le Clerc compares Horn. Od. vii. 10, where 
IVIinerva, in die form of a girl carrying a 
pitcher, meets Ul^ses as he is about to enter 
the city of tlie Phcenidans in the evening. 
See also Robinson, 'B. R.'vol. 11. p. 368, where 
a somewhat similar scene to this is described. 
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water at the time of the evenmg, even lo look upon, a virgin, neither had 

the time *that women go out to draw any man known hen and she went 

■h water. down to the well, and filled her pitcher, 

12 And he said, O Lord God of and came up. 

my master Abraham, I pray thee, 17 And the servant ran to meet 

send me good speed this day, and shew her, and said. Let me, I pray thee, 

kindness unto my master Abraham, drink a little water of thy pitcher. 

13 Behold, '1 stand here by the 18 And she said, Drink, my lord: 
well of vrater; and the daughters of and she hasted, and let down her 
the men of the city come out to draw pitcher upon her hand, and gave him 

14 And let it come to pass, that ig And when she had done giving 
the damsel to whom. I shall say. Let him drink, she said, I will driiwwater 



down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I for thy camels also, until they have 

may drink; and she shall say, Drink, done drinking. 

and I will give thy camels drink also : ^o And she hasted, and emptied 

let the same be she that thou hast her pitcher into the trough, und ran 

appointed for thy servant Isaac; and again unto the well to draw water, 

thereby shall I know that thou hast and drew for all his camels, 

shewed kindness unto my master. 21 And the man wondering at her 

15 IT And it came to pass, before held his peace, to wit whether the 
he had done speaking, that, behold. Lord had made his journey prosperous 
Rebekah came out, who was born to or not, 

Bcthuel, son of Milcah, the wife of 22 And it came to pass, as the 

Nahor, Abraham's brother, with her camels had done drinking, that the^^^^ 

pitcher upon her shoulder. man took a golden 'earring of half a j™ 

16 And the damsel was ' very fair shekel weight, and two bracelets for ^fa 

Abra- who accuse the so-called Jehovistic chapter 



Disposer of all things. He had probably criticism of the difference of the words used 

heen bom a heathen idolater ; but Abraham, by the Elohist and the Jeliovist writers re- 

to whom God had been revealed as Jeho- spectivelf. It is, however, here very appa- 

VAH, the eternal self-existing, had no doubt rent that the word child, " nangar," had not, 

taught h^ household to acknowledge Him as in the time of the writer of this most Jeho- 

the Covenant God of Abraham and his family, vistic history, been i&tinguished in the singii- 

It is very observable, however, that when lar number into masculine and feminine, 

Abraham administers an oath to his servant, nangar and nangarab, boy and girl, 

he makes him swear not only by Jehovah, thereby shall I ^™] Perhaps more cor- 

hut adds the God of heaven and the God of ^ctly "by her shaU I know:" though the 

the earth, which might be a stronger sanction Versions generally render the feminine pro- 

to one brought up m ignorance of the feith of noun hei-e by a neuter, the Hebrew having no 

his master. neuter gender, 

e to meet j^ ^^^ ^^ f^^,^ ^^ BetbueH See ch. 

n quest. ^^^_ ^^ ^^ j,ote. 

14 the /a»,sei:\ The word here used gj^ ^cnderl^s "t i^r} "Amazed and 

far Ja>«sel B of common gender, signrfying astonished" at finding his prave,- so suddenly 

a child or young person of either sex. Thts answered (• f ■ I 

is a peculiarity of the Pentateuch. In al! the 

later books the distinction of gender is ob- 22. earring] So LXX., Vulg., but per 

served, the feminine affix (H) bang used when haps more probably " nose-ring." St Jerome 

a girl is intended. It is important to notice in Ezek. xvi, 11, 11, mentions that to his day 

tiiis here ; first as shewing the antiquity of the women in the East wore golden rings 

the Pentateuch generally ; secondly, as shew- hanging down from their foreheads, on their 

ing that this chapter, which is markedly je- noses. Hence hei« the margmal reading gives 

bovistic, is also of moi-keri antiquity. Those, " iewel for the forehead." To the present 
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23 And said, Whose daughter art 
thou? tell me, I pray thee: is there 
room in thy father's house for us to 
lodge in ? 

24 And she said unto him, I am 
the daughter of Bethiiel the sun of 
Milcah, which she bare unto Nahor. 

25 She said moreover unto him. 
We have both straw and provender 
enough, and room to lodge in, 

26 And the man bowed down his 
head, and worshipped the Lord. 

27 And he said. Blessed i^ the Lord 
Godof my master Abraham, who hath 
not left destitute my master of his 
mercy and his truth: I being in the 
way, the Lord led me to the house 
of my master's brethren. 

28' And the damsel ran, and told 
them of her mother's house tliese 
things, 

29 II And Rebekah had a brother, 
and his name was Laban : and Laban 
ran out unto the man, unto the well. 

30 And it came to pass, when he 
saw the earring and bracelets upon 
his sister's hands, and when he heard 
the words of Rebekah his sister, say- 
ing, Thus spake the man unto me ; 
that he came unto the man; and, 
behold, he stood by the camels at the 
well. 

31 And he said, Come in, thou 
blessed of the Lord ; wherefore 
standest thou without ? for I have 
prepared the house, and room for the 



32 fl And the man came into the 
house: and he ungirded his camels, 
and gave straw and provender for the 
camels, ;md water to wash his feet, and 
the men's feet that -were with him. 

33 And there was set meat before 
him to eat: but he said, I wiJl not 
eat, until I have told mine errand. 
And he said. Speak on. 

34 And .he said, I am Abraham's 
servant. 

35 And the Lord hath blessed my 
master greatly; and he is become 
great: and he hath given him flocks, 
and herds, and silver, and gold, and 

idservants, and 



camels, and a 

36 And Sarah my master's wife 
bare a son to my master when she 
was old; and unto him hath he given 
all that he hath, 

37 And my master made me swear, 
saying, Thou shalt not take a wife to 

of h d ' 









38 Bu 
father's h 

39 And 
Peradven 
follow me 

40 And h 
Lord, be v 
his angel w h 
way; and h 

father's h 






dp 



day some Eastern nations wear nosc-rings. 
Schtceder ('De Vest. Mul. Hebr.' c, xxii. § 


appears also fr m 




is named, d R 




7,\ Hartmannr'Hebr.'lI. 166); Winer ('R. 


her marriag T da 




W.B.' Ii.i6j); Gesen. ('Th.'p.87o); R-oseii- 


to tell her m 




mnller (in loc.), ai'gue for the rendering 
" nose-ring" in this passage. The word, how- 


what the se Ab 




jewel, whi he h 




over, ^mply agnifies a ring. 


tended to d 




half W n P ob bly bo t d hm 
oaqurt fn n Seenhx 4. 


33. /I 
errand] A lios 




28 / h /. ] H fth B 


set meat bef h g 




thu 1 WIS sbll li ng (see j ) but th 


them thdr es d 




mh mnt dphphei-se n 


here the servant of Abraham felt his message 


th ly ) h 1 1 se 




pa t t t f tl (.B- 1 ) t h 


till he had unburdened himself of it. 
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my kindred ; and if they give not 
thee one., thou slia.lt be clear from my 
oath. 

42 And I came this day unto the 
weli, and said, O Lord God of my 
master Abraham, if now thou do pro- 
sper my way which I go; 

43 ■'Behold, I stand by the well of 
water; and it shall come to pass, that 
when the virgin cometh forth to di-aw 
■water., and I say to her, Give me, I 
pray thee, a little water of thy pitcher 

44 And she say to me. Both drink 
thou, and I will also draw for thy 
camels: let the same be the woman 
whom the Lord hath appointed out 
for my master's son. 

45 And before I had done speaking 
in mine heart, behold, Rebckah came 
forth with her pitcher on her shoulder ; 
and she went down unto the well, and 
drew water: and I said unto her, Let 
me drink, I pray thee. 

46 And she made haste, and let 
down her pitcher from her shoulder, 
and said. Drink, and I will give thy 
camels drink also: so I drank, and 
she made the camels drink, also. 

47 And I asked her, and said, 
Whose daughter art thou >. And she 
satd,Thedaughterof Bethuel,Nahor's 
son, whom Milcah bare unto him : and 
I put the earring upon her face, and 
the bracelets upon her hands. 

48 And I bowed down my head, 
and v'or-hipp''d the Loed and blessed 

h L D G d m n Abra 

hn hhhddn hnh 



take ) 



i brother 



49 And now if yc will deal kindly 
and truly with my master, tell me: 
and if not, tell me ; that I may turn 
to the right hand, or to the left. 

50 Then Laban and Bethuel an- 
swered and said. The thing proceedeth 
from the Lord : we cannot speak un- 
to thee bad or good. 

51 Behold, Kebekah /i before thee, 
take her, and go, and let her be thy 
master's son's wife, as the Lord hatfi 
Spoken, 

52 And it came to pass, that, when 
Abraham's servant heard their words, 
he worshipped the Lord, bowing him- 
self io the earth. 

53 And the servant brought forth 
'jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, ti 
and raiment, and gave them to Re- ''^ 
bekah: he gave also to her brother 
and to her mother precious things. 

54 And they did eat and drink, he 
and the men that were with him, and 
tarried all night; and they rose up in 
the morning, and he said, "Send me '■ 
away unto my master. ^ 

55 And her brother and her mother 
said. Let the damsel abide with us "a l| 

_/>«! days, at the least ten; after that m 
she shall go. "" 

56 And he said unto them, Hinder 
me not, seeing the Lord hath pro- 
spered my way ; send me away that 
I may go to my master. 

57 And they said. We will call the 
damsel, and inquire at her mouth. 

58 And they called Rcbekah, 



y 



th 



ed cem g h 
Cp h vm J dg b 

h so bee bsened B h 

gether kept in the background 111 this history, 
as though he were a person of insignificant 
character, see ch. xxis, 6, where he is alto- 
gether passed over, Laban bring called the 
son of Nahor, who was bis grandfiither. (See 
Blunt's ' Coincidences,' p. 3.?, and Words- 
worth in loc.) Laban was evidently an active 
stirring man, as is manifested throughout the 



subsequent history of Jacob. The Hebrew 
tradition was that Bethuel dii^ on the day that 
Eliezer, Abi-aham's servant, arrived (Tar- 
gum of Pseudo- Jonathan, on v. ;j). Josephus 
('Ant.' I, 16) speaks of him as dead, which, 
however, is unlikely, see on ch. xxvii, 7.. 



55. days, at the least teii] Lit. " days 
or ten." Certain days or at least ten; unie^ 
"days" be a phrase for the regular period 
of seven days, i.e. a week, when it would be 
" a week of days or ten days," 
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[v. 59—67. 



and said unto her, Wilt thou go with 
this man? And she said, I wili go, 

59 And they sent away Rehekah 
their sister, and her nurse, and Abra- 
ham's servant, and his men. 

60 And they blessed Rebekah, and 
said unto her. Thou art our sister, l>t; 
thou the mother of thousands of mil- 
lions, and let thy seed possess the gate 
of those which hate them, 

61 fl And Rebckali arose, and her 
damsels, and they rode upon the 
camels, and foJlowed the man : and 
the servant took Rebekah, and went 
his way. 

62 And Isaac came from the way 
5- of the Avell Lahai-roi; for he dwelt 

in the south country. 

63 And Isaac went out 'to medi- 
tate in the field at the eventide: and 
he lifted up his eyes, and saw, and, 
behold, the camels wers coming. 



64 And Rebekah lifted up her eyes, 
and when she saw Isaac, she lighted 
off the camel, 

65 For she had said unto the ser- 
vant, What man is this that walketh 
in the field to meet us? And the ser- 
vant ifli/said, It is my master: there- 
fore she took a vail, and covered her- 
self. 

66 And the servant told Isaac all 
things that he had done. 

67 And Isaac brought her into his 
mothei- Sarah's tent, and took Rebe- 
kah, and she became his wife; and he 
loved her: and Isaac was comforted 
after his mother's death. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

I The soAs nf AbraJtam by Kdurak. % Ths 
i/hiisioii of his goads. 7 His age, and death. 
9 His burial. 1 1 Tlie gsiurations of Isk- 
niad. iT Bis age, and £alh. i<) Isass pray- 
elh fir Rebekah, being barren, ii Tie chUdrai 



59. their jiiffr] Only one brother is 
mentioned, vii. Labam but Jier relatives gene- 
rally are spoken of here, as saying of her, 
"TliQii art our sistei"," sister being used in 
that wide sense for relation, in wiiich bi-other 
is so often found in Scripture. 

her itursel Her name, Deborah, and her 
death are mentioned ch, xxxv. 8. 

63. And Isaac, came from Ihev^aj of the 
lueil ofLabai-rot\ Perhaps "Isaac had come 
from a jouniey to 1-ahai-roi," or "had returned 
from going to Laku-roi." 

for bed-welt in the loatb country] Probablyat 
Beer-sheba. Abraham's latei- dwelling places 
had been HehnDn and Beer-sheba. After the 
sacrifice of Isaac, we find him dwelling at 
Beer-sheba (xxii. 19), until we hear of the 
death of Sarah at Hebron, Very probably 
Abraham returned after this to Beer-sheba, 
And so Isaac, whether living wltli his fether, 
or pitching bis tent and feeding his flocks near 
him, is here represented as dwelling in the 
south country. In ch. xxv. 11 we find that, 
after Abraham's death, Isaac took up his 
readence at Lahai-roi, to which we find that 
he had been on a visit, when Rebetah amved, 
vjhere perhaps he had already been pasturing 
his flocks and herds (Knobel), All this is 
in the strictest harmony; though the German 
critics diicover the hand of the Elohist in 
chapter xKiii., and in the earlier verses of xkv., 
and that of the Jehovist throughout xxiv. 

63. to meditate), So LXX., Vulg., but 
the Targg., Sam., Arab., Saad., Rashi, ren- 



der "to pray;" some (Sj h-he E -a) to 
walk," The woi-d, ho\ eve appeai-s most 
probably to signify relig o is med tation (see 
Ges. 'Thes.' p. 13^1). S d ocupaton 
seems very characteristic of Isaac vhose 
whole life was so tranqu 1 and his temper 
and spirit so calm and s b n ssi aa su ting 
one who was made an eminent type of Him, 
who " was oppressed and afflicted, yet He 
opened not His mouth: He was brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter; and as a sheep be- 
fore her shearers is dmnb, so He opened \rot 
His mouth" (Is. liii. 7). St Jerome (' Qu. in 
Gen.') sees m this quiet meditation and prayer 
a type of Him " who went out into a moun- 
tain apart to pray" (Matt, xiv, 13). 

64. lighted off the camel\ " It is cus- 
tomary for both men and women, when an 
Emir or great personage is approachini;. to 
alight some time before he comes up «ith 
them. Women frequently refuse to ride in 
the pi-esence of men ; and when a company of 
them are to pass through a town, they often 
dismount and walk." (Thomson, ' Land and 
Book,' p. 593.) 

65, a ■vail'\ The long cloak-like vaii, 
with which the Eastern women covered theii 
feces (see Jerome in loc. and In ' Comment, 
ad jes.' III.; Tertullian, 'De velandis Virgi- 
nibus' (Cap. xvi.). Even at this early period 
it seems to have been the custom for orides 
not to suffer the bridegroom to see their feces 
before maiTiage (cp. ch. xxix. 23, 15). 

67. Sarah's tfnt'\ See on v, iS. 
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strhiein her -.lomb. 34 Thcbirlk of Esau and 
Jacob. 27 Their difference. 29 Esau sdklh 
Ms birlhrigU. 

THEN again Abraham tookawife, 
and her name was Keturah. 
n. 2 And "she bare him Zimran, and 
Jokshan, and Medan, and Midian, and 
ishbak, and Shuah. 

3 And Jokshan begat Sheba, and 
Dedan. And the sons of Dedan 
were Asshurim, and Letushim, and 
Leummini. 



4 And the sons of Midian; Ephah, 
and Epher, and Haiioch, and Abidah, 
and Eldaah. All these were the chil- 
dren of Keturah. 

5 fl And Abi-aham gave all that he 
had unto Isaac. 

6 But unto the sons of the concu- 
bines, which Abraham had, Abraham 
gave gifts, and sent them away from 
Isaac his son, while he yet lived, east- 
ward, unto the east country. 

7 And these arc the days of the years 



Chap, XXV. 1, Then again Abraham took 
a luife, and her name iMas Keturah^ The 
later Targg. and some other Jewish commen- 
tators (Rashi and R.. Eliezer, in ' Pirke,' c. 
30 ; see also Jerome, ' Qu. in Gen,')-, say that 
Keturah was the same asHagar, whom Abra- 
ham took again, after Sarah's death. This 
seems inconsisteiit with v. i, which speaks of 
"the concubines" in the plural, meaning, 
doubtless, Hagar and Keturah. The latter, 
though called wife here, is called concubine 
in I Chron. i, 32. Moreover, in i Chron. i. 
18, 31, the sons of Keturah are named sepa- 
rately from Isaac and Ishmael. The concu- 
bine (PQegesh) vras a kind of secondary wfe, 
sometiipes called "the concuHne wife," Judg. 
\is. i; a S. XV. 16; xx. 3. It is generally 
supposed, that Abraham did not take Keturah 
to wife, till after Sarah's death. So the fe- 
thers generally. Abraham lived to the age of 
175. If we conader this extreme old age as 
equivalent to eighty-five or ninety in the pre- 
sent day, his age at the time of Sarah's death 
would correspond to that of a man of from 
axty-live to seventy now. 

Some, however, tliink, that Abraham took 
Keturah to he a secondary wife, during 
Sarah's life, tlioiigh no mention is made of 
this marriage till this time, as the cliief pur- 
pose of mentioning it was that some account 
should be given of Keturah's children. So 
Kdl, Poole (in 'Diet, of BibleJ), &c. It is 
impossible to decide this question, as the text 
gives no note of time. The Authorised Ver- 
sion indeed renders, "Then again Abraham 
took a wife," but the Hebrew only conveys 
the notion that Abraham took another wife, 

2. sl>e bars him Zimra>i\ Josephus ('A. 
J.' I. 15) tells us that the descendants of 
Keturah occupied the Troglodyte country 
and AraWa Felix, which statement is repeated 
byJerorae('QTi.Heb.inGen.'). Someofthdr 
names occur among the Arab tribes, but it is 
not easy to identify them all clearly 

Zimran has been thought to be identified 
with the Zabiam of Ptolemy (VI. ;, j), the 
royal city of the Cina'docoljiita: to the West 



of Mecca, on tlie Red Sea; Jokshan with the 
Gassanitse on the Red Sea (Ptol. vi. 7, 6); 
Ishbak with Shobek, in idumsa (Knobel, 
Del, Keil). 

Medan, and Midiaii] In ch. xxsvii. 18, 36, 
the Midianites and Medanites aie identified. 
The Midianites dwelt partly in the peninsula 
of Sinai, partly beyond Jordan, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Moabites, We meet with 
them first as tlie merchants to whom Joseph 
Was sold by his brethren (as ch. xKXvii. i8 
sqq.), trafficking between Egypt and Canaan, 
Next we find Moses flying to the land of Mi- 
dian, and marrying the daughter of a priest 
of Midian, Exod. ii. ij, 16, ai, whose flocks 
pastured in the desert, in the neighbourhood 
of Mount -Hoi-eb (Ex. iii. r). Later we find 
the people of Midian in immediate juxta-po- 
sition with the Moabites (Num. xxii. 4, xxt, 
6, J7, j8). We find them afterwards as for- 
midable nrfghbours to the Israelites, invading 
and oppressing tbem, though afterwartls ex- 
pelled and conquered (Judg, vL viL viii.). It 
has been thought that tiaces of the name of 
Midian may be found in Modiana on tlie 
Eastern coast of the Elanitic Gulf men- 
tioned by Rolemy (vr, 7), (Knobel), 

3. i&eba, and Deda7i\ Are named, ch, 
X. 7, among the descendants of Gush. It has 
been thought that in these, as in other in- 
stances, the Shemite and Hamite races inter- 
married, Mid that there consequently arose a 
certain confuaon in their names, or that very 
probably they adopted names from those with 
whom they were thus connected (see on ch, 
X. 6, yjalsoGes, 'Thes.'p. 321). 

4. Ephah'l We meet with this Midian- 
itish tribe in Is. Ix. 6, as a people rich in 
camels and gold and incense. The attempts 
to identify the various descendants of Ketu- 
rah, mentioned in this chapter, with the 
names of tribes or cities known to later geo- 
graphers and histoi-ians, may be seen in Kno- 
bel, Del, Kri!, &c. The uncertainty of such 
identification is very great, 

6. ea:i^j.-ard, unlo the east coui!try\ That 
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of Abraham's life which he lived, an 
hundred threescore and fifteen years, 

8 Then Abraham gave up the 
ghost, and died in a good old age, an 
old man, and full of years; ana was 
gathered to his people. 

9 And his sons Isaac and Ishmael 
buried him in the cave of Machpelah, 
in the field of Ephron the son of 
Zohar the Hittite, which is before 
Mamve ; 

3. 10 'The field which Abraham pur- 
chased of the sons of Heth : there was 
Abraham buried, and Sarah his wife. 

1 1 ^ And it came to pass after the 
death of ^^braham, that God blessed 
his son Isaac; and Isaac dwelt by the 

^ 'well Lahai-roi. 

12 fl Now these are the generations 
of Ishmael, Abraham's son, whom 
Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah's hand- 
maid, bare unto Abraham: 

"■ 13 And ''these are the names of 
the sons of Ishmael, by their names, 
according to their generations: the 
firstborn of Ishmael, Nebajoth; and 
Kedai, and Adheei, and Mibsam, 



14 And Mishma, and Dumah, and 
Massa, 

15 'Hadar, and Tema, Jetur, Na- 
phish) and Kedemah: 

16 These are the sons of Ishmael, 
and these are their names, by their 
towns, and by their castles; twelve 
princes according to their nations. 

ly And these are the years of the 
life of Ishmael, an hundred and thirty 
and seven years : and he gave up the 
ghost and died ; and was gathered 
unto his people. 

18 And they dwelt from Havikh 
unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as 
thou goest toward Assyria; and he 
Mied in the presence of all his bre- ' ' 
thren. ^" 

19 ^ And these are the genera- 
tions of Isaac, Abraham's son : Abra- 
ham begat Isaac : 

20 And Isaac was forty years old 
when he took Rebekah to wife, the 
daughter of Bechuel the Syrian of 
Padan-aram, the sister to Laban the 

21 And Isaac intreated the Lord 



is into ArabLi, the inhabitants ui which were 
called Bene-Kedem, ■'children of the East" 
(Judg. VI. 3; I K. iv. 30; Job i. 3 , Is. xi. 14). 
and afterwards " Saracens, i. e, " Easterns." 

8. jibrabam ga-vs iif the gboif\ The his- 
tory of Abraham is thus wound up b-fore 
the history of Isaac's family is told. Abra- 
ham did not die till Jacob and Esau were 
born. Indeed they were fifteen yeais old at 
Abraham's death: for he died at 175 Isaic 
was then scventy-fiye years old but Esau 
and Jacob were born when Isaac wis sixty 
(see V. i6). 



Iiad been buried, for he had been a hundred 
years a piigrim in the land of Isi-ae! far from 
the home of liis ancestors, and he was buned 
in the cave of Machpelah, The place therefore 
seems to indicate the belief of the patriarchTl 
ages in a place of departed spirits to which 
the souls of the dead were gathered. Thus 
Jacob expected to "go down into the grave 
(to Sheol) unto his son," though he did not 
believe his son to Iiave been buried, but to 
iiave been devoured by wild beasts (eh. xxxvii. 
3j; compare also Deut xxxii. 50). St Au- 
gustine ('Qu, in Gen.' j68) interprets the words 
"his people," of "the people of that city, 



the heavenly Jerusalem," spoken of in Heb. 
xii. 21, and which God is said to have pre- 
pared for the faithful patriarchs, Heb, xi, 16. 

e. hh 10m Isaac and Iibmael] From 
this we see that Ishmael, though sent to dwell 
Eastward, had not lost sight of his father 
and Isaac; and very probably thdr father's 
death reconciled tlie two brothers to each 
other. Isaac is put fii-st as the heir, and the 
heir of the promises 

16 cast! j] See on Num iwi. 10. 

19 ^ li these are the generations of Laac, 
Ab a! ant so{\ This is the beginning of a 
new Section m the history of Genesis, which 
continues to the end of ch. xxxv. Accord- 
ing to the uniform plan of the author, there 
IS a bncf recipitulation in order to make 
the Section complett. In this case it is very 
briet consisting ot the latter part of v. 19, 

20 the Sran 0/ Pa la -aram] TSo 
Aramean of PaClan-a,ram. Padan-aram 
is the "plain or Hat land of Aram," translated 
or paraphiased in Hosea xii. 11 by Sedeh- 
Ai-am, "thefield or pUin of Aram." In the 
last chapter the country of Rebekah is called 
Aram-Naharaim, or Aram of the two rivers. 
See on ch, xxiv. ro. There is no reasonable 
foundation for the belief that Padan-aram 
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; she was barren : two manner of p^*<3p!e shalE be sepa- 
intreated of him, rated from thy bowels; and the one 
fe conceived. people shall be stronger than the other 

And the children struggled to- people; and 'the elder shall serve the) 
within her; and she said, If ('/ younger, 

24 fl And when her days to be de- 
livered were fulfilled, behold, there 
were twins in her womb. 

25 And the first came out red, all 



for his wife, be 
and the Lord 
and Rebekah hi 



gethe 



be so, why am I thus ? And she wemt 
to inquire of the Lord. 

23 And the Lord said unto her. 
Two nations are in thy womb, and 



was the old name used by the so-called EIo- 
hist, Aram-Naharaim being the name whifh 
had been adopted by the later Jehovist. It 
was natural that the historian, when relating 
the embassy of Eliezer of Damascus to Me- 
sopotamia to seek a wife for Isaac, should 
have used the general name of the country 
into which Eiiezer was sent, whereas in the 
present Section more particularity is to be 
expected, where Jacob is described as sojourn- 
ing for years in Padan-aram, the land of 
Laban; just as in one case it might be natural 
to speak of going into Scotland, whilst b a 
more detailed account, we might prefer to 
speak of the Highlands of Scotland, or the 
Lowlands, or of some particular county or 
district 

21. Isaac tntreated the Lord Jer Mi 
wife, became she was barren] This barren- 
ness had lasted twenty years (v. 36). An- 
other instance of the delay in the fuliihnent 
of God's promises, and of the trial of the 
taith of those ft»r whom the greatest blessings 
are reserved The word here used £br prayer 
is by many thought to mean frequent and re- 
peated prayer; implying the anxious desire of 
Isaac to be blessed with offspring. Gesenius 
(p, iqSj) tMnks the word is connected with 
a root signifying "to offer incense," which 
eert^niy_ appears to belong to it in Ezeb. viiL 
II. If it be so, we must believe that the pa- 
triarchal worship, which from the earliest 
times was accompanied with sacrifice, tiad 
also, whether from Divine revelation or from 
an instinctive feeling, adopted the use of in- 

23'. If it be so. why am I ibujf} An 
obscure saying. The Vulg. and Targums 
render, "If it was to be thus with me, why 
did I conceive!" The Arabic has, "If I 
had known it would be thus, I would not 
have sought for offspring." Much to the same 
effect Rashi, "If such be the sufferings of 
pregnancy, why did I deare it?" The Syriac 
and most of the German Comm. understand 
it, "If it he so, wherefore do I live?" 

jJhi/ Jie <wejil to inquire of the Lord] By 
prayer, or by sacrifice, perhaps at some spe- 
cial place of prayer ; as to the domestic altar 
of Isaac (Theodor, 'Qu. in Gen.'), or more 



likely, by going to a prophet. The Jerusa- 
lem Targum, followed by several .Jewish 
commentators says, she went to Shem; others 
say to Melchizedec. Abraham, who was 
stiJl living, was the head of the femily then 
dwelling in Palestine; he had been specially 
honoured by revelations from heaven; and 
was probably esteemed the patriarch-priest of 
the whole race. It is most likely, therefore, 
that if the inquiry was made through a man, 
it would have been made through him. Still 
we may conclude with St Augustine ('Qu.' 
71), that nothing is certain except that Re- 
bekah went to ask of the Lord, and that the 
Lord answered her, 

23, Troo nations^ &c.] The response is 
in antistrophic parallelisms, a poetic form, in 
which no doubt it was more readily handed 
down from father to son ; 
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To thissee thereferenceMaL i. I, 3, "Jacob 
have I loved, and Esau have I hated," and in 
Rom. ix. 10 — 13, where St Paul shews that 
election to the privilege of brfng the deposi- 
tories of God's truth and the Church of God 
on earth is inscrutable, but not therefore ne- 
cessarily unjust or unmerciful. Such election 
indeed pl^nly marks that God does not choose 
men as His instruments because of thirir merits, 
but it does not shew that He is thei-efbre sim- 
ply arbitrary. In all there is a hidden stream 
of mercy flowing. The chosen race shall be 
made the means of salvation to others as well 
as to themselves. Thdr privileges will be blessed 
to them, if they 'oss those privileges fmthfully. 
Otherwise whilst they are the channels of God's 
grace to tbdr brethren, they themselves will 
be cast out, and others dialJ come mto thdr 
inheritance, 

25. red, all o^er like an hairy garment] 
He seemed as If covered with a kind of fur, a 
thick down, which is said to be found on some 
new born infents. It gave an animal appear- 
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[v. 25-3,. 



ury garment i and they ' he ilid eat of /j/f venison : but Rebe- J^"''- 

called his name Esau. kah loved Jacob, '^asm^ii 

26 And after that came his brother 29 •![ And Jacob sod pottage : and "'™'*' 
I. out, and-''his hand took hold on Esau's Esau came from the field, and he wiir 

heel; and his name was called Jacob; faint : 

and Isaac was threescore years old 30 And Esau said to Jacob, Feed 

when she bare them. me, I pray thee, * with that same red 1 h=|). 

27 And the boys grew ; and Esau pottage; for I am faint : therefore was w.'iL'm 
was a cunning hunter, a man of the his name called 'Edom. '^"'^g^^ 
field; and Jacob was a plain man, 31 And Jacob said, Sell me this ^ly" is 
dwelling in tents. day thy birthright. 

28 And Isaac loved Esau, because 32 And Esau said, Behold, I am 



anee to Esau, and probably Indicated his more 
sensual nature. Owing to this he was called 
Esau, "hairy." 

Jacai} Meaning, literally, " he holds the 
heel;" but, from the act of a person tripping 
up an adversary in wrestling or running by 
taking liold of the heel, it agniiies aL'w to 
" trip up," "to outwit," " to supplant." (See 
:.:.vii. 36). 

27. a cunaing banter] BSlllei! in hunt- 
Ins. Instead of following the quiet pastoral 
life of his forefathers, Esau preferred the wilder 
life of a hunter, betokening Ms wild, restless, 
self-indulgent character, and leading him pro- 
bably to society with the heathen Ganaanites 
round about . 

a man of ths fitl£\ This is antithetic to 
what follows, "a dweller in tents." It pro- 
bably indicates still more fully the wild life of 
Esau, instead of spending his life in the sodety 
of his femily, returning to his tent after the 
day's labour at night, he roved over the coun- 
try, like the uncivilized hunters m half savage 

dtajeHmg in lents\ i.e. staying at home, at- 
tending to the pasturing of the flocks and the 
buMness of the family, instead of wandering 
abroad in search of pleasure and amusement. 
(See Ges. 'Tliea.' p. 634.) 

aa. Isaac loved Esau, because be did eat 
of bis ■venhonj Lit. " because venison was in 
his mouth," The bold daring of Esau was, 
perhaps by force of contrast, pleasant to the 
quiet spirit of Isaac. That quiet temper was 
not strong enough to rule such a restless 
youth; there was also a marked selfishness in 
Isaac's affection, which brought with it its 
own punishment. The mother, on the con- 
trary, loved the well-conducted and helpful 
Jacob. Yet her love too was not guided by 
the highest principle, and so led hor and her 



both. 

30. Feed me, I pray tbee. tvitb tiiat same 
red pottage] Lot me, I pray thee, de- 
vour some of that red, that retL The 
words expi-ess the vehemence of the appetite, 
and probably the very words uttered by Esau 
in his impatient hunger and weariness. TTie 
rod lentil is still esteemed in the E.ist, and has 
been found very palatable by modem travel- 
lers (Robinson, 'Bib. Res.' 1. 246)- Dr Kitto 
says he often partook of a red pottage made 
of lentils. "The mess had the redness, which 
gdned for it the name of red" ('Pict. Bib,' 
Gen. XXV. 30, quoted in Smith's 'Diet, of 
Bib.' II. 9i). It is also described by Thom- 
son, 'Land and Boot,' p. 587, as exhaling an 
odour very tempting to a hungry man. 

tbereforeiuashh name-called Edom] Names 
appear to have been frequently given from ac- 
cidental causes, especi^ly in the East; and 
sometimes the occurrence of more than one . 
circumstance to the same person seems to 
have riveted a name. Thus we read above 
that Esau was bom with red hair and colour. 
His frantic demand for ted pottage and selling 
his birthright to gain it, may have conspired 
with his hair and complexion to stamp the 
name Edom (or Red) upon him. The con- 
jecture of Tuch and others, that the name 
was connected with the Red Sea, near which 
the Edomites dwelt, is wholly groundless. 
The Red_ Sea was never so called in early 
times, or in Semitic tongues. The name Red 
was given in later days to this sea by the 
Greeks. 

SI. Sell me ibis day thy biribright] It is 
doubtful what privileges the birthright car- 
ried with it In patriai-chal times. In after 
times a double portion of the patrimony was 
assigned to the firstborn by law (Deut. xxi. 
'J — 17); but in the earliest days the respect 
paid to the eldest son is very apparent; and 
as the family spi'ead out into a tribe, the 
patriarchal head became a chicft.iiu or prince. 
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*aC the point to die : and what profit 
shall this birthright do to me? 

33 And Jacob said, Swear to me 
this day; and he sware unto him: 

' and ^he sold his birthright unto 

34 Then Jacob gave Esau bread 
and pottage of lentiles ; and he did 
eat and drink, and rose up, and went 
his way; thus Esau despised his birth- 
right. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

1 Isaai beemise of famine jrKiii to Gerar. 2 God 
iiisirvcltik, and hlmeth }diii. 1 Heisr^roved 
by Ab'mteUch for daiying his loifi. It Me 
grovodh rich. i3 He diggdh Esei, Sitnsh, 
a?id Rehobslh. -id Abhimech makdh a cove- 
nant imth him at Beers/i^a. 34 Esau's 

AND there was a famine in the 
_t\_ land, beside the first famine that 
was in the days of Abraham. Aiid 



It also loolis as if the head of the family exer- 
cised a kind of priesthood. Then tlie father's 
chief blessing was given to his fir^bom son, 
Aljove all, in the family of Abraham, there 
was a promise of peculiar spiritual privileges, 
wliich, if not fully understood, would have 
been much dwelt upon by believing minds. 
All thb was to Esau of little account com- 
pared with the desire of present gratification 
of appetite. It has been thought, not im- 
probably, that the fimune impending (see 
xxvL i) was already, more or less, pressing on 
the family of Isaac (Lightfbot, 'Harm, of 
O. T.' in loc). Esau had perhaps been seek- 
ing in Tab for food in the chase, whilst Jacob 
had prepared a mess of pottage, sufficient to 
relieve the pains of hunger. If it were so, 
Esau, wearied and famished-, may have been 
strongly tempted to give up much for food. 
But his worldly and "profane" character is 
exhibited in his contempt for that, which was, 
whether in a worldly or in a spiritual point of 
view, rather an object of ^Ui or sentiment, 
than of sight and sense. Jacob, a man of 
widely dilfeent character, hzA probably looked 
with reverence on the spiritual promises, though 
with culpable ambition for the personal pre- 
eminence of the firstborn. He and Esau were 
twins, and it may have seemed hard to him 
to be shut out from the chief hope of his 
house by one not older than himself, and 
whose character was little worthy of his posi- 
tion. This may be some excuse for his con- 
duct, but the sacred history, whilst exposing 
the carnal ini^fference of Esau, does not ex- 
tenuate the selfishness of Jacob. Throughout 
thdr history, Esau is the bold, reckless, but 
generous and operiiearted man of this world; 
Jacob, on the contrary, is a thoughtful, reli- 
gious man, but with many infirmities, and 
especially with that absence of amplldty and 
upriglitness, which often characterizes those 
who have made their choice of heaven 
and yet let their hearts linger too much on 

The events correspond vnth the characters 
of the men. E^u lives on his rough and 
reckless life; though towards the end of it 



we see his better feelings overcoming his vin- 
dictiveness. Whatever his own final state 
with God may have been, he has disinherited 
his children, left them wild men of the desert 
and the rocks, bstead of leaving them hrars 
of the promises and ancestors of the Messiali. 
Jacob, with a less prosperous life, has yet 
gone through a long training and chastening 
from the God of lus fiithers, to whose care 
and guidance be had given himself; he suifers 
heavily, hut he learns from that he suffered ; 
at last he gaes down to Egypt to die, com- 
forted in having his children yet alive, confess- 
ing that few and evil had been the days of 
the years of his pilgrimage, but yet able tb 
say in peaceful confidence upon his deathbed, 
" I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord," 
He has inherited the promises; but for trying 
by unworthy means to antidpate the pronuse 
of inheritance, he has to go through a life of 
trial, sorrow, and disdpline, and to die at last, 
not in the land of promise, but in the house 
of bondage. 

Chap, XXVl. 1. Ablmelech\ It has been 
doubted whether this be the Abimelech with 
whom Abraham was concerned or not. The 
events related in this chapter took place about 
dghty years after those related in ch, xx. 
It is not therefore imposable, when men 
lived to 180, that the same Idng may still 
have been rdgning over the Philistines; and it 
has been thought that the character described 
here is very similar to that in ch, xx. It 
seems more probable that the present Abime- 
lech should have been the son or successor of 
the earlier king. Names were very irequentiy 
handed down to the grandson, recurring al- 
ternately, and this may very possibly have 
been the case here: but moreover, Abimektb 
{father king, or father of the &'mg), may very 
hkcly have been, like Pharaoh, a title rather 
than a name, so a\so'Ph\cho\{tbe mouth of ail, 
i.e. commanding all), sounds like the title of 
the commander in chief or the grand vizier. 
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Isaac went unto Abimelcch king of 
the Philistines unto Gerar. 

2 And the Lord appeared unto 
him, and said, Go not down into 
Egypt; dwell in the land which I 
shall tell thee of: 

3 Sojourn in this land, and I will 
be with thee, and will bless thee; for 

J. unto thee, and unto thy seed, "I will 
give all these countries, and I wiU 
perform the oath which I sware unto 
Abraham thy father; 

4 And I will make thy seed to 
multiply as the stars of heaven, and 
will give unto thy seed all these coun- 
tries; and in thy seed shall all the 

,=, nations of the earth be ^blessed; 

'^- 5 Because that Abraham obeyed 
my voice, and kept my charge, my 
commandments, my statutes, and my 

6 ^ And Isaac dwelt in Gerar: 

7 And the men of the place asked 
him of his wife ; and he said. She is 
my sister: for he feared to say, Shd is 



my wife; lest, snld he, the men of 
the place should kill me for Rebekah ; 
because she was fair to look upon, 

8 And it came to pass, when he 
had been there a long time, that 
Abimelech king of the Philistines look- 
ed out at a window, and saw, and, 
behold, Isaac ivas sporting with Re- 
bekah his wife, 

9 And Abimelech called Isaac, and 
said. Behold, of a surety she is thy 
wife : and how saidst thou, She is my 
sister? And Isaac said unto him. Be- 
cause I said. Lest I die for her, 

10 And Abimelech said, What is 
this thou hast done unto us? one of 
the people might lightly have lien with 
thy wife, and thou shouldest hai'e 
brought guiltiness upon us. 

11 And Abimelech charged all his 
people, saying. He that toucheth this 
man or his wife shall surely be put to 

12 Then Isaac sowed in that land, 
and 'received in the same year an^ 



2. ths Lord appeared unto him'y The 
last recorded vision was at the sacrifice of 
Isaac more than sixty years before, ch. xxii. 
These revelations were not so frequent as 
they seem to us, as we read o ei ]. dly 
after the other, but just suffi ent t keep p 
the knowledge of God and th faith f th 
patriarchs in the line of the 1 se pe pi 
and of the promised seed. 

Go not down into Ssypl} I th first 
famine, which was in the daj f Ab h 
A braham had gone dowii to Eg p P b 
bly, after this example, and fr 1 pi t 
with which Egypt was blessed I aa h d 
purposed to go down tliere n 

3. Sojouni lit thh land'i H th 
heir, to whom the land had be p sed. 
He is to dwell b it, as a strangei d 
journer, and not to be tempt d by ft n g 
to go down to that land of sj nC Id g , 
from which his father so narrowly escaped. 

4. all these covntr'iei] The lands of the 
different Canaanitish tribes named m ch. xv. 
i9^si. The pronoun here rendered "these" 
is one of those ancient fbnns peculiar to the 
Pentateuch {ha-el; in the later books it would 
be U-e!eh). 

7. She Is my lister] Isaac acted on this 
occasion just as Abraham had done in Egypt 
and in Philistia. Probably too, he called 
Hebelcih his sister because she was his cou- 



sin, and the deep importance of strict truth- 
fulness had not been fully unfolded to the 
¥:tiiarchs in thdr twilight state of f^th. 
he difference in the det^is of this story 
d th t th 1 1 t Abrihim s too 

ked t 11 t be h ght that this s 
ly pet t n f th h stor es n ch x 

d I th h t y f Ab ahanj Sarah 

w tak t th h se f Pharaoh and 
i d t th t t Ab n elech and 

b th cases p served by D le tercet t on 
I th h t y f I th so appare t 
ti th p rt f Abim 1 ch to take 

R bel h t 1 h se b he ace dentally 
disc rs th t Isaa and R btkil we e not 
b ■o h and st bth bndadwf and 
h p es Isa f h concealment of 

f ! t tl th g d 1 t so some of his 

pe pi ght h gi ly taken Rebekah 

12 jovied in that }an{\ The patriarchs 
were not so wholly nomidic and pastoral 
in their habits of life as to neglect agricul- 
ture entirely Even the Bedouins practise 
agriculture at the present day as well as grai- 
ing (Robinson, ' B. R,' Vol, I, p. ;?). 



I very ujiusualincrease, though 
not quite unknown m a virgin soil, especially 
if the com were barley, (The LXX. and 
Syr. render here "a hundred of bailey," 
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hundredfold: and the Lord blessed 
him. 

13 And the man waxed great, and 
•went forward, and grew until he be- 
came very great: 

14 For he had possession of flocks, 
and possession of herds, and great 
store of "servants: and the Philistines 
envied him. 

15 For all the wells which his fa- 
ther's servants had digged in the days 
of Abraham his father, the Philistines 
had stopped them, and filled them 
with earth. 

16 And Abimelech said unto Isaac, 
Go from us ; for thou art much 
mightier than we. 

17 fl And Isaac departed thence, 
and pitched his tent in the valley of 
Gerar, and dwell there. 

18 And Isaac digged again the 
wells of water, which they had digged 
in the days of Abraham his father; 
for the Philistines had stopped them 
after the death of Abraham : and he 
called their names after the names by 
which his father had called them. 

19 And Isaac's servants di^ed in 
the valley, and found there a well of 
^ springing water. 

20 And the herdmen of Gerar did 
strive with Isaac's herdmen, saying. 
The water is ours ; and he called the 

, name of the well ' Esek; because they 
strove with him. 

21 And they digged another well, 
and strove for that also: and he called 

■ the name of it 'Sitnah, 



22 And he removed from tJience, 
and digged another well ; and for that 
they strove not : and he called the 
name of it > Rehoboth ; and he said,^'ri;_^'i 
For now the Lord liath made room 

for us, and we shall be fruitful in the 

23 And he went up from thence 
to Beer-sheba, 

24 And the Lord appeared unto 
him the same night, and said, I am 
the God of Abraham thy father: fear 
not, for I am with thee, and will hless 
thee, and multiply thy seed for my 
servant Abraham's sake. 

25 And he builded an altar there, 
and called upon the name of die Lord, 
and pitched his tent there : and there 
Isaac's servants digged a well, 

26 ^ Then Abimelech went to him 
from Gerar, and Ahuzzath one of his 
friends, and Phichol the chief captain 
of his army. 

27 And Isaac said unto them. 
Wherefore come ye to me, seeing ye 
hate me, and have sent me away from 

28 And they said, 'We saw cer- 1 H^b. 
tainly that the Lord was with thee : f,™-^ 
and we said, Let there be now an oath 
betwixt us, ev^n betwixt us and thee, 

and let us make a covenant with thee ; 

29 ^That thou wilt do us no hurt, f Hct. 
as we have not touched thee, and as ^'//""i 
we have done unto thee nothing but 
good, and have sent thee away in 
peace: thou art now the blessed of 

the Lord. 



which Michaelia and others have adopted. 
The reading and rendering of the Authorised 
Version are more generally supported, and are 
probably correct.) The fiMllity of the soil 
[n this neighbourhood is still very great. 

17. i6f -valley of Gerar] The word for 
valkj signifies properly the bed or course of a 
stream or mountain torrent, a <wady. It is not 
easy to say which of the valleys running to 
the sea, South of Beer-sheba, may be identified 
with Uiis valley of Gerar (see Robinson, 
'Phyacal Geography,' p. 112). 

22. Rebobotb] Probably identified as to 
site with the Wady er-Ruhaibeh, where are 
the ruins of an extenave city, right hours 
South of Beer-shL-ba. Here is an ancient well, 



now filled up, twelve feet in diameter, and 
regularly built with hewn stone (Robinson, 
' Phys, Geog.' p. 143 ; see also ' B, R.' p. 189). 

26. Pbkhat] S& on v. i. The name sig- 
nifies "the mouth of all," which would be 
applicable to a grand idyjer, through whom 
all might have access to the sovereign, or to a 
general whose voice gave command to alL 
The former sense would seem the more pro- 
bable, if it had not been said that Phichol was 
i ' the chief captain of the army." 

29. ihou art now the bhssed of the 
Lord] We have here twice (see v. 18) the 
saci*ed name Jehovah, used by the heathen 
king of Gerar. This does not, however, in- 
dicate that the writer of this portion of tlic 
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30 And he made them a feast, and 
they did eat and drink. 

31 And they rose up betimes in 
the morning, and sware one to an- 
other: and Isaac sent them away, and 
they departed from him in peace. 

32 And it came to pass the same 
day, that Isaac's servants came, and 
to.'d him concerning the weU which 
they had digged, and said unto him, 
We have found water, 

jiotis, 33 And he called it 'Shcbah: there- 
.^f fore the name' of the city is " Bcer- 
l^l'a^sheba unto this day. 

34. ^ And Esau was forty years 
old when he took to wife Judith the 



daughter of Eseri the Hittite, an^ 
Bashemath the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite: 

35 Which 'were 'a grief of mind'^ 

unto Isaac and to Rebekah. f ] 

CHAPTER XXVII. "-^ 

I /saac senddh Esau /or vemsan. 6 ReteknM 
instnicieih yacab la a&lam ilu hlcssins- 1 5 
'^tcob tmiiir Ihtpn-son of Esau obtainslk it. 
■},a Esaubrin^eth-'umison. i^ Isaac IrtniHeHi. 
31 Esau amiplaintth, and liy hnpoHunity ob- 
iattuth a blessing. 41 He thrscUeiiah Jacob. 
4I Rtbekah disappoinfetk it. 

AND it came to pass, that when 
_t\_ Isaac was old, and his eyes were 
dim, so that he could not see, he 
called Esau his eldest son, and said 



history had so-called Jehovistic tendencies, 
or that he amply identified tlie name JEHO- 
VAH with the name Eiohim, Abraham h^ 
dwelt for some time in Gerar, either under 
this very Abimelech, nr under his immediate 
predecessor. Abralam was itno^vn as a wor- 
shipper of Jehovah, and was seen to be 
blessed and prospered by his God. Now 
again Abraham's son Isaac comes and so- 
journs for a long time in the same country. 
He too worships his father's God, and is 
seen, like his fether, to prosper abundantly. 
The. Philistmes therefore recognize him, as 
his father, to be a worshipper of Jehovah, 
and perceive that he has succeeded to his fa- 
ther in the favour of thdr great Protector. 
Abimelech does not profess himself a wor- 
shipper of the Lord, but looks on the Lord 
as the God of Abraham, and sees that Abra- 
ham's son Isaac is "now the blessed of tlie 

33, Ix called It Shebah: therefore the 
name of the cliy is Beer-sheba unto this day] 
"Shebah" means both seven and oath; Uie 
number seven being a sacred number among 
the Hebrews, and oaths being apparently 
ratified with presents or sacrifices seven in 
number (see ch. xxi. ig). There is no in- 
consistency in the history which tells us that 
Abraham gave the name of Beer-sheba to this 
well long before, and under amilar drcum- 
stances. The well, dug by Abraham, and 
secured to him by oath, had been covered 
and lost It is found by Isaac's servants just 
after the covenant made between him and 
Abimelech. The whole series of events re- 
calls to Isaac's mind tiie original name, and 
that which gave rise to the name, and so he 
restores, not the well only, but the name 
also. " Upon the Northern ade of the Wady 
es-Seba are the two deep and ancient wells, 
which gave occaaon to this name" (Robin- 
son, 'Phys, Geog.' p, 141; 'B, R.' 1, p. 



300), It is supposed by Robinson, that the 
one is that dug by Abraham, the other that 
dug by Isaac," the name having been after- 
wards given to both. 

34. Esau was forty years old, &.c.'\ Isaac 
was now a hundred years old. Esau mar- 
ries two wives and both of them Canaanitea. 
On account of his polygamy and his mar- 
rying without consent <J his parents from 
among the idolatrous Hittites and Hivites 
(seech, xxxvi. i), he fe called "a fornicator" 
by tlie AposUe (Heb. xii, 16), These two 
verses do not belong so much to this chapter 
as to the next The account of Esau's mar- 
riage, and the consequent grief of Isaac and 
Rebekah, is intended to prepare the way for 
the succeeding history. 

35. a grief of min^ A UltternesB of 
spirit. 

Chap, XXVII. 1. Laae -wcs old] The 
Jewish intepreters say he was now one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven years old, the age at 
which Ishmael died fom-teea years before, 
and it is not improbable that the thought of 
his brother's death at this age put Isaac in 
mind of his own end. The calculation on 
which it is inten-ed that Isaac was one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, Esau and Jacob being 
seventy-seven at this time, is as follows; 

eseph was thirty years old when he stood 
ore Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 46), then came 
seven years of plenty (v. 47—53), which made 
Joseph thirty-seven; then two years of 
famine ere Jacob came into Egypt (ch. xlv, 
6), which brings Joseph's age to thirty-nine; 
but at this time Jacob was one hundi-ed and 
thirty; therefore Jacob must have been nine- 
ty-one when Joseph was born. Now Joseph 
was born in the last year of the second seven, 
or in the fourteenth year of Jacob's service 
with Laban, at the very end of that year 
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unto him, My son ; and he said unto 5 And Rebekah heard when Isaac 

him, Behold, here am I, spake to Esau his son. And Esau 

2 And he said, Behold now, I am went to the field to hunt/ar venison, 
old, I know not the day of my and to bring it. 

death : 6 <ll And Rebekah spake unto Ja- 

3 Now therefore take, I pray thee, cob her son, saying, Behold, I heard 
ihy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, thyfather speak unto Esau thy brother, 
and go out to the field, and 'take me saying, 

Mme venison ; 7 Bring me venison, and make me 

4 And niake me savoury meat, such sxivoury meat, that I may eat, and 
as I love, and bring it to me, that I bless thee before the Lord before my 
may eat; that niy soul may bless thee death. 

before I die. 8 Now therefore, my son, obey my 



(ch. XXX. 55, 36). Take fourteen years out it from him for ever by a solemn oath, 

of ninety-one, Jacob's age when Joseph was Moi-eover, in order that his heart maf be the 

bom, and we have seventy-seven for the age more warmed to him whom he deares to 

of Jacob, when hie was sent away from the bless, he seeks to have some of that savoury 

wrali of Esau to the house of Laban. (See meat brought to him which he loved. 
Lightfbot's 'Harmony of Old Testament' in -.niii.i ,rnci i.,j 

.1- f.vs~*,;'r?o t fa ',"ss s — "i >«'. "» «t *", '■»i," -s 

I. ■ \L \J.j J . 1 1 _.i younger son lacob, whom she loved, should 

havme been extended to an unusual length, t . ■'in 1 -u j 11 

another seven years for his second wife; even l!!nfw uniawM t^ms" e^^ as some^^ 

Ini^Sltf ""Zlfl ^%^,"" '*"'i^" thought'^ that Judas bettiyed Christ that"he 

tended so fer beyond that of future genera- ^;^, ^.^ i^.,^ ^^ ^„,',„ Hi„.pir„ i,;„„ 



On the chronology of Jacob's life si 
:e at the end of ch. xxxi. 



night force Him to declare Himself a king 

and to take the kingdom. Every character 

^ in this remarkable history comes in for some 

3. qunier} So LXX., Vulg., Pseudo- share of blame, and yet some share of pr^e. 

Jon.: but Onketos, Syr. have ■' sword." The jjaac, with the dignity of the ancient patriarch 

Jewish commentat&rs are divided between and faith in the inspiring Spirit of God, 

the two senses. The word occurs nowhere prepares to bless his son, but he lets carnal 

else, but IS derived fiiim a veri) meaning to and worldly motives weigh with him. Re- 



' which would s 



bekah and Jacob, seeing the pro 



either the quiver which hung over the oIF and dearing the spiritual blessings, yet 
sJiouldei-, or the sword, the "hanger," winch practise deceit and fraud to obtain them, 
was suspended by the side. in^ead of waiting till He who promised 
4. tluit toy soul may iku thee] There should shew Himself faithful. Esau, de- 
appears a singular mixture of the carnal and frauded of what seems his right, exhibits a 
the spiritual in this. Isaac recognizes his natural feeling of sorrow and indignation, 
own character as that of the priestly and which excites our pity and sympathy ; but u'e 

Erophetic liead of his house, privileged to have to remember how "for a morsel. of 

le^ as father and priest, and to foretel! the meat he sold his birthright," and that so, 

fortunes of his family in succesHon to Abra- when he would have inherited the promises 

ham in his office of the prophet of God. he was rejected, being set forth as an example 

Yet his carnal affection causes him to forget of the unavailing regret of such as wantonly 

theresponse to the enquiry of Rebekah, "the despise spiritual privileges, and when they 

eider shall serve the younger," and the iact have lost them, seek too iate for tlie b' 

that Esau had sold bis birthiight and alienated to which thev lead. 
Vol. I. 
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voice according to that which I com- 
mand thee. 

q Go now to the flock, and fetch 
me from thence two good kids of the 
goats i and I will maJce them savoury 
meat for thy fiither, such as he loveth ; 

10 And thou shalt bring it to thy 
fether, that he may eat, and that he 
may bless thee before his death. 

1 1 And Jacob said to Rebekah his 
mother, Behold, Esau my brother h 
a hairy man, and 1 am & smooth man : 

12 My father peradventurewill feel 
me, and I shall seem to him as a de- 
ceiver ; and I shall bring a curse upon 

13 And his mother said unto him, 
Upon me be thy curse, my son: only 
obey my voice, and go fetch me them. 

14 And he went, and fetched, and 
brought them to his mother: and his . 
mother made. savoury meat, such as 
his father loved. 

15 And Rebekah took * goodly rai- 
■■ ment of her eldest son Esau, which 

were with her in the house, and put 
tli(;m upon Jacob her younger son ; 

16 And she put the skins of the 
kids of the goats upon his hands, and 
upon the smooth of his neck: 



17 And she gave the savoury meat 
and the bread, which she had prepared, 
into the hand of her son Jacob. 

18 ^ And he came unto his father, 
and said. My father: and he said. 
Here am I ; who art thou, my son ? 

19 And Jacob said unto his father, 
I am Esau thy firstborn ; I have done 
according as thou badcst mc; arise, I 
pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, 
that thy soul may hless me. 

20 And Isaac said unto his son, 
How is it that thou hast found it so 
quickly, mv son ? And he said. Be- 
cause the Lord thy God brought // 

2 i And Isaac said unto Jacob, 
Come near, I pray thee, that I may 
feel thee, my son, whether thou be 
my very son Esau or not. 

22 And Jacob went near unto Isaac 
his ftither; and he felt him, and said. 
The voice is Jacob's voice, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau. 

23 And he discerned him not, be- 
cause his hands were hairy, as his 
brother Esau's hands: so he blessed 
him. 

24. And he said, j^rt thou my very 
son Esau ? And he said, I am. 



15. gooJly rahmnt of her elder tan EjouJ 

St Jei-ome ('CJu. Hebr.' in ioc.) mentions 
it as a tradition of the rabbins, that the 
firstborn in the patriarchal tifties, holding 
the office of priesthood, had a sacerdotal 
vestment In which they ofiered sacrifice ; and 
it was this sacerdotal vestment which was 
kept by Rebekah for Esau, and which was 
now put upon Jacob. See on ch. xxxvii. 3. 

16. tbe skim of the kids of the gaatsl 
Martial (Lib. xii. Epig. 46) diudes to kid 
skins as used by the Romans for false hair to 
conceal baldness. Tbe wool of the oriental 
goats is much longer and finer than of those of 
this country. (Gp. Cant iv. i. See Bochart, 
'Hieroz.' p. i, Lib. II. c. 51. See also Rosenm., 
Tuch,_ Jsc.) 

16. luho art thou, my sm?] The anxiety 
and trepidation of Isaac appear in these 
words. He had perhaps some misgiving as 
to the blessing of Esau, and doubted whe- 
ther Gnd would prosper him in the chase 
and bring liim home with venison to his 
father. 



20. Beeauie tbe Lopd thy God brought it 
to tne\ The covering of 2us falsehood with 
this appeal to the Most High is the worst 
part of Jacob's conduct In the use of the 
names of God, Jacob speaks of Jehovah as 
the God of his fether. A little further on in 
the history, Jacob vows that, if he is pro- 
spered in his journey, then Jehovah shall be 
his God (ch. xxviii. ii). ThU is exactly 
accordant with the general use of these s.icred 
names. . Elohism would, so to speak, corre- 
spond with our word Theism, Though Ja- 
cob was a believer in Jehovah, yet revela- 
tion in those early days was but slight, and 
the knowledge of the patriarchs impeifect. 
There were gods of nations round about 
Jehovaii had revealed Himself to Abraham 
and was Abraham's God, and a^n to Isaac, 
and Isaac had served Him as his God, It is 
quite pos^ble that E^u, with his heathen 
wives, may have been but a half worshipper 
of Jehovah; but Jacob recognizes Him as 
tiie God of his father Isaac (cp. ch. xxxi. 53), 
and afterwards solemnly chooses Him as the 
object of his own worship and service. See 
however note on ch. xitviii. 3. 
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25 And he said. Bring it near to 
me, and I will eat of my son's veni- 
son, that my soul may bless thee. 
And he brought it near to him, and 
he did eat: and he brought him wine, 
and he drank. 

26 And his father Isaac said unto 
him. Come near now, and kiss me, 

27 And he came near, and kissed 
him : and he smcUed the smell of his 
raiment, and blessed him, and said, 
See, the smell of my son is as the 
smell of a field which the Loan 
hath blessed: 

■. 28 Therefore "God give thee of 
the dew of heaven, and the Witness of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and 

29 Let people serve thee, and na- 
.tions bow down to thee: be lord over 

thy brethren, and let thy mother's 
sons bow down to thee : cursed be 
every one that curseth thee, and 
blessed be he that blesseth thee. 

30 '^ And it came to pass, as soon 
as Isaac had made an end of blessing 
Jacob, and Jacob was yet scarce gone 
out from the presence of Isaac his 
father, that Esau his brother came in 
from his hunting. 



31 And he also had made savoury 
meat, and brought it unto his father, 
and said unto his father, Let my Ei- 
ther arise, and eat of his son's venison, 
that thy soul may bless me. 

32 And Isaac his father said unto 
him, Who art thou? And he said, I 
an} thy son, thy firstborn Esau. 

33 And Isaac 'trembled very ex-iHcb. 
ceedingly, and said. Who? where ii'^"^^^ 
he that hath 'taken venison, an<!5;^/,-„ 
brought // me, and I have eaten of^fi-'/i'- 
all before thou camest, and have bless- haa/id. 
ed him ? yea, and he shall be blessed. 

34. And when Esau heard the words 
of his fether, he cried with a great and 
exceeding bitter cry, and said unto his 
father, Bless me, even me also, O my 
fether. 

35 And he said, Thy brother came 
with subtilty, and hath taken away 
thy bles^ng, 

36 And he said, Is not he rightly 
named 'Jacob ? for he hath supplant- iTiiaiis.f 
ed me these two times : he took away ^^ ""' 
my birthright ; and, behold, now he 

hath taken away my blessing. And 
he said. Hast thou not reserved a 
blessing for me? 

37 And Isaac answered and said 
unto Esau, Behold, I have made liim 



26. kiss me] Tuch has suggested that 
Isaac asked .his son to ki^ him, that he 
might distinguish the shepherd who would 
smell of the (lock irom the huntsman ivho 
would smell of tl e field It miy have been 
so (see next verse) or it may have only been 
paternal love, 

28. GoiTl Lit The God 1 e that God 
just named, the God of thy rather, viz. 
Jehovah. It does not indicate fas Kal) 
"the personal God nor is it (as some would 
have it) a Jehovistic formula The article is 
perfectjy natural as referring to Jacob's 
words V, 20, The blessing is, as usual, 
thrown into the poetic form of an anti- 
strophic parallelism. 

29. Let people serve tbee, and imtloni boon 
down to thee\ This was fiilfiUed m the 
extensive dominions of the descendants of 
Jacob under David and Solomon, but, no 
doubt, has a fuller reference to the time when 
"the Lord should arise upon Israel, and His 
glory should be seen 00 lier, when Gentiles 
Siould come to her light, and kings to the 



brightness of her rising". ..when "theabundance 
of the sea should be converted unto her, the 
forces of the Gentiles should come unto 
her" (Isa. k. j, 6. Cp. Rom. xi. 35). 

29. caned be eveiy one, &C.] This Is 
the continued pximise to the chosen race, first 
given (Gen. xii, 3) to Abraham. It is ob- 
served, however, that Isaacdoes not pronounce 
on Jacob that emphatic spiritiwl blesang, which 
God Himself had assured to Abraham twice ■ 
(xii. 3 ; xxiL 18), and to Isaac once (xKvi. 4), 
" In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed." There was something carnal and 
sinftil in the whole conduct of the persons 
concerned in the history of thischapter, Isaac, 
Rebekah, Jacob, Esau ; and it may have been 
this which withheld for the time the bright- 
est promise to the family of Abraham; or 
perhaps it may have been that that promise 
should come only from the mouth of God Him- 
self, as it is given afterwards in ch. xxviii. j 4. 

36. Is mi fc ri%htl^ named Jacobf\ Lit. 
"Is it that he is called Jacob, and he sup- 
planteth or outwitteth me these two times!" 
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thy lord, and all his brethren have I 
given to him for servants; and with 
corn and wine have I 'sustained him; 
' and what shall I do now unto thee, 
my son ? 

38 And Esau said unto his father. 
Hast thou but one blessing, my fa- 
ther? bless me, even me also, O my 
father. And Esau lifted up his voice, 

'. *and wept. 

39 And Isaac his father answered 
andsaid unto him. Behold, ''thy dwell- 
ing shall be 'the fatness of the earth, 
and of the dew of heaven from above ; 

40 And by thy sword shalt thou 
live, and shalt serve thy brother ; and 
it shall come to pass when thou shalt 
have the dominion, that thou shalt 
break his yoke from off thy neck. 

41 ^ And Esau hated Jacob be- 
cause of the blessing wherewith his 



md Esa 



[v. 38-45- 
said in 



father bless e^ 

his heart. The days of n 

my father are at hand; ''then will I'O''^'' 

slay my brother Jacob. 

42 And these words of Esau her 
elder son were told to Rebekah : and 
she sent and called Jacob her younger 
son, and said unto him, Behold, thy 
brother Esau, as touching thee, doth 
comfort himself, ^Krfo«ra^ to kill thee. 

43 Now therefore, my son, obey 






flee thoi 



Laban my brother to Har 

44 And tarry with him a few days, 
until thy brother's fury turn away ; 

45 Until thy brother's anger turn 
away from thee, and he forget that 
which thou hast done to him; then I 
will send, and fetch thee from thence: 
why should I be deprived also of you 
both in one day? 



A paronomasia on the name Jacob. See on 
ch. Kxv. 26. The words seem to mean, Is 
there not a connection between the meaning 
of his name Jacob, and the fact that he thus 
supplants or outwits mef 

89. thy divetiing iball be the fatness of 
the earth, and of the dew of bea-uen frain 
ahmiel Lit. " from the fttness of the earth 
and from the dew of heaven." Castalio, Le 
Clerc, Knobel, Del., Kal, render the prepo- 
Mtion "from" by "fej- from." So apparently 
Gesenius ('Thes,' p. 8oj, absque, sine). But 
the Authorized Version corresponds with the 
aneioit versions. The very same words with 
the very same preposition occur in v, ig, and 
it is difficult to make that preposition parti- 
tive in V. 18, and privative in v. 39. 

40. by thj S'Word thou ibalt live, and 
jhalt ser-ve thy brother, Scc.'^ Josephus ('B.J.' 
IV. 4. 1) describes the lulomites as a tu- 
multuous, disorderly race, and all their history 
seems to confirm the truth of this description. 
The prophecy thus delivered by Isaac was 
fulfilled m every particular. At first Esau, 
the elder, seemed to prosper more than Ms 
brother Jacob. There were dukes in Edom 
before there rngned any king over the chil- 
dren of Israel (Gen. xxxvi. 31); and whilst 
Israel was in bondage in Egypt, Edom was an 
independent peopJe. But Saul defeated and 
David conquered the Edomites (i S. xiv. 47 ; 
a S. vui. 14), and they were, notwithstand- 
ing some revolts, constantly subject to Judah 
(see I K. xi. 14 ; 1 K. xiv. 7,22; 1 Ciir. xxv, 
" ' i) till the rdgn of Ahaz, when they 



threw off the yoke (1 K. > 



aChr.x 



7). Judas IVIaccabaus defeated them fre- 
quently (r Mace, v.; 2 Mace. x.). At last 
his nephew Hyrcanus completely conquered 
them, and compelled them to be circumcised, 
and incorporated them into the Jewish nation 
(Joseph. 'Ant.' Xiii. 9. i); though finally 
under Antipater and Herod they established 
an Idumtean dynasty, which continued till the 
destruction of the Jewish polity. 

•when thou shall kiiie dom'ini<m\ More pro- 
bably Then thou alalt toas (the yoke). 
SotheLXX.,Vu!g. (iTjiraf/aJ); Gesen. 'Thes.' 
p. 1169; Hengst, Keil, &c. The allusion is 
to the restlessness of the fierce Edomite under 
the yoke of the Jewish dominion. The pro- 
phecy was fulfilled when they revolted under 
Joram and again under Ahaz; and finally 
when they gave a race of rulers to Judiea in 
the persons of Herod and his sons (see last 

43. Haran] It appears that not only A- 
braham and the family of his brother Haran 
must have left Ur of the Chaldees (see ch. xi, 
3 1) ; but that the family of Nahor must have 
followed thran to Haran, wluch is therefore 
called "the city of Nahor" (ch. xxiv. 10), 
The name Harran stiil remains in the centre 
of the cultivated district at the foot of the 
hills lying b^ween the Khabour and the Eu- 
phrates. 

45. why should I be deprived also of yoa 
hath in one dayf] w, of Jacob by the hand of 
Esau, and of Esau by the hand of justice (ch, 
ix. 6). The sacred history has shewn us the 
sins and errors of the family of laiac ; it here 
briefly but emphatically exhibits the distress 
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I. 46 And Rebekah said to Isaac, ' I 
am waary of my life because of the 
daughters of Heth : if Jacob take a 
wife of the daughters of Heth, such 
as these which are of the daughters of 
the land, what good shall ray life 
do me? 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

I Isaac Uaseihyaeob, and andah himta Padnn- 
aratn. 6 Esaii marrieth Makalaih the daugh- 
ter of Ishmad. 10 The viiion of Jacot's 
ladder. 18 The ston! of Beth-el. . so facoSs 

AND Isaac called Jacob, and bless- 
Xi. ed him, and charged him, and 
said unto him, Thou sh dt not tAa a 
wife of the daughters of Canam 
"'■ 2 "Arise, go to Padan-ar=im, to 
the house of Bethuel thy mother's 
fiither; and take thee a wife from 
thence of the daughters of Laban thy 
mother's brother. 

3 And God Almighty bless thee, 
and make thee fruitful, and multiply 
thee, that thou mayest be ' a multi- 
tude of people; 

4. And give thee the blessing of 
Abraham, to thee, and to thjr seed 
with thee; that thou mayest mherit 



the land 'wherein thou art a stranger, i Hub. 
which God gave unto Abraham. %tii 

5 And Isaac sent away Jacob ; 
and he went to Padan-aram unto 
Laban, son of Bethuel the Syrian, 
the brother of Rebekah, Jacob s and 
Esau's mother. 

6 ^ When Esau saw that Isaac 
had blessed Jacob, and sent him awa.y 
to Padan-aram, to take him a wife 
from thence; and that as he blessed 
him he gave him a charge, saying. 
Thou shalt not take a wife of the 
daughter of Canaan ; 

7 And that Jacob obeyed his father 
and his mother, and was gone to 
Padan-aram; 

■8 And Esau seeing that the daugh- 
ters of Canaan ' pleased not Isaac his ' "'''' 
father; Z'thl- 

9 Then went Esau unto IshmacI, ^"' ' 
and took unto the wives which he 
had Mahalath the daughter of Ish- 
mael Abraham's son, the sister of 
Nebajoth, to be his wife. 

10 ^ And Jacob went out from 
Beer-sheba, and went tovrard '*Haran. "^^^ 

1 1 And he lighted upon a certain Char: 
place, and tarried there all night. 



and misery which at once followed; Isaac 
and Rebekah left in Ihdr old age by both 
their children; idols become scourges; Esau 
disappointed and disinherited; Jacob Wished 
from his home, destined to a long servitude 
and a life of disquietude md siifFering. Even 
those, whom God chooses and honours, can- 
not sin ag^nst Him without reaping, at least 
in this wotld, the fruit of evil doings (i Cor. 

Chap. XXVIII. 1. haac called Jacob, 
and blessed hlnt\ Isaac has learned that God 
liad diweed that Jacob should be the heir 
of the promises, the recipient of tlie blessings. 
Accordingly, in v. 4, lie invokes on Jacob 
"the blessing of Abraham," that "he and his 
seed should inherit the land of his sojourning," 
and no doubt also the spiritual blessings pro- 
nounced on the descendants of Abraham, 

2. Padan-aram] See on xxiv. 10, xxv. 
10, xxvii. 43. 

Bethuel] Tills looks as if Bethuel were still 
living, not as the Jewish tradition ST.ys, that 
he died before Isaac's marriage. It is more 
likely that he was either naturally of weak 



character, or enfeebled by age. (See on ch, 
xxiv. 50.) 

3. God Almighty] " El-Shaddai." It was 
under this name that God appeared to Abra- 
ham, ch. xvii. r , and gave him the blesang to 
which Isaac now refers. 

4. the land luhei-eia thou art a stranger] 
Lit. the la,nd of thy aojoui^tit&gs. 

8. pleased not] Lit. wore evtl tu the 
eyes of. 

11. be lighted upon a certain place] Lit. he 
llghtod on the place. The definite 
article probably indicates either that it was the 
place appointed by God, or that it was the 
place afleiTvards so famous from God's reve- 
lation to Jacob. We may well picture to our- 
selves the feelings of Jacob on this night, a 
solitary wanderer from his feher's house, 
going back from the land of promise, con- 
scious of Mil and in the midst of danger, with 
a dark and doubtful future before him, yet 
hitherto having always cherished the hope of 
being the chosen of God to bear the honours 
and privileges of his house, to have the inherit- 
""'""' to Abraham, and now too with 
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because the sun was set ; and he 
took of the stones of that place, and 
put them for his piUows, and lay down 
in that place to sleep. 

12 And he dreamed, and behold a 
ladder set up on the earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven : and be- 
hold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it, 
;, 13 "And, behold, the Lord stood 
above it, and said, I am the Lord 
God of Abraham thy father, and the 
God of Isaac : the laind whereon thou 
liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seedi 

14 And thy seed shall be as the 

dust of the earth, and thou shalt 

'spread abroad ^to the west, anct to 

"^ the east, and to the north, and to the 

■"■ south: and in thee and ^in thy seed 

. shall all the families of the earth be 



15 And, behold, I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places whi- 
ther thou gocst, and will bring thee 
again into this land; for I will not 
leave thee, until I have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of. 

16 ^ And Jacob awaked out of his 
sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord is 
in this place; and I knew it not. 

17 And he was afraid, and said, 
How dreadful u this place ! this is 
none other but the house of God, 
and this h the gate of heaven, 

18 And Jacob rose up early in the 
morning, and took the stone that he 



had put /or his pilli 
for a pillar, and poui 



t up 



il upon the 
top of it, 

ig And he called the name of that 
place ' Beth-cl : but the name of that "J^^ 
city was called Luz at the first. I'/awL 

20 And Jacob vowed a vow, say- 



the words of Isaac's blesang just riEging in 
his ears. Whether would fearorfeJth prevail? 

12, a ladder^ God takes this opportu- 
nity to impress Jacob more deeply with the 
sense of His presence, to encourage him v^th 

Somises of protection and to reveal to him 
is purpose of mercy and love. 
The ladder might only indicate that there 
was a way from God to man, and that man 
might by God's help mount up by it to hea- 
ven, that angels went up from man to God, 
and came down from God to man, and that 
there was a continual providence watching 
over the servants of God. So (he dream would 
teach and comfort the heart of the dreamer. 
But we cannot doubt, that there was a deeper 
meaning in the vision thus vouchsafed to the 
hdr of the promises, in the hour of his greatest 
desolation, and when the sense of an must 
have been most heavy on his soul. Our Lord 
Himself teaches (John L 51J), tliat the ladder 
sgnifled the Son of Man, Him, who was now 
afresh proniised as to be of the Seed of Jacob 
(v, 14) ; Him, by whom alone we go to God 
(John siv, 6) ; who is the way to heaven, and 
who has now gone there to prepare a plue 
for us. 

13. the Lord -ttood ahe-ve /(] Onkelos 
renders "the glory of the Lord." 

16. Sure/y the Lord ii in thii pliite\ It 
is pps^ble that Jacob may not have had quite 
so intelligent a conviction of God's omnipre- 
sence as Chrisfians have; but ;t is apparent 
throughout the patriarchal history that special 
sanctity was attaclied to special places. This 



feeling is encouraged by the highest sanction 
in Ex. ui, 5. 

18. JfX it up for a pillar, and poured oil 
upon the top qfit"} This was probably the most 
ancient and amplest form of temple or place 
for rdigious worship; excepting the altar of 
stones or earth for a burnt sacrifice. Whether 
tins is the first example of such an erection we 
cannot judge. It was a very natural and ob- 
vious way of marking tlie sanctity of a spot; 
as in Christian times wayside crosses and 
the like have been set up so frequently. The 
pouring oil on it was a significant rite, though 
what may have been the full agnificance to 
Jacob's mind it is not easy to say. St Augus- 
tine ('De C. D.' xvi, 38) says that it was 
not that he might sacrifice to the stone or wor- 
ship it, but that as Chrbt is named from chrism, 
or unction, so there was a great mystery {sa- 
eramenturri) in tliis anointing of the stone with 
oil The constant connection in religious 
thought between unction and sanctification 
seems a more probable solution of the ques- 

19 Betb-el] Abraham had built an altar 
m IhiS neighbourhood (xii, 8, xiii. 4); and 
it IS possible that the Spot thus sanctified 
may have been the very place which Jacob 
hghted on (v. 11), and which he found to be 
the house of God and the gate of heaven. 

The place consecrated perhaps first by 
Abnham's altar, and afterwards by Jacob's 
vision and pillar, was plainly distinct from the 
city which was " called Luz at the first," and 
which afterwards recaved the name of Bethel 
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ing, If God will be with me, and 
will keep me in this way that I go, 
and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, 

21 So that I come again to my 
father's house in peace ; then shall the 
Lord be my God: 

22 And this stone, which I have 
set for a pillar, shall be God's house: 
and of all that thou shalt give me I 
will surely give the tenth unto thee. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

I yhci/S Cometh to the ■well of Haran. 9 He 
taksth acquaintance of Rachd. 13 Laban 



entirtaineth him. 18 ydcob covenanleth for 
Rachel. 1% He is deceived with Leah. 1% He 
marriah also Kachd, and servetli for ker 
seven years more. 31 Leak beareth Reuben, 
33 Simeon, 34 Levi, 35 and fudak. 

THEN Jacob 'went on his jour- J^*„^ (^ 
ney, and came into the land oifi". 
the 'people of the east. ^ki^^s 

2 And he looked, and behold a 
well in the field, and, lo, there were 
three flocks of sheep lying by it; for 
out of that well they watered the 
flocks: and a great stone was upon 
the well's mouth. 

3 And thither were all the flocks 



from its proximity to the sanctuary. So late 
as the time of Joshua (see Josh, xvi, i, %) the 
two places were distinct When the tribe of 
Joseph took the dty (Judg. i. 11^26), they 
appear to have given to the citj the name of 
Bethel, formerly attaching only to the sanc- 
tuary, and thenceforward, the name Luz 
having been transferred to another town, the 
old town of Luz is always called Bethel, 
According to EuseHus and Jerome ('Ono- 
mast.' art. ^aiOifk) it lay about twelve miles 
from Jerusalem on the road to Sichem. Its 
ruins are still called by the name of Beitin. 
The rocky character of the hills around, and 
the stony nature of the soil, have been much 
noted by travelleis (see Robinson, ' B. R.' 11. 
pp. 1^7 — 130, and Stanley, 'Sinai and Pales- 
tine,' pp. 217 — iij). It has been thought by 
many that (Jiis act of Jacob, in setting up a 
stone to mark a sacred spot, was the origin of 
Cromlechs and all sacred stones. Certainly 
we find in later ages the custom of having 
stones, and those too anointed with oil, as 
objects of idolatrous worship, Clem. Alex. 
('Stromat' Lib. vii. p. 713) speaks of "wor- 
aiipping every oily stone," and Arnobius, 
(' Adv. Gentes,' Lib. i. 39), in like manner, 
refers to the worshipping of "a stone smeared 
with oil, as though there were in it a present 
power," It has been conjectured farther that tl.e 
name Bietulia, given to stones, called animated 
stones (Ai'floi efi'buxoi), by the Phcenicians 
(Euseb. 'Pricp. Evang.' I. 10) was derived 
from tWs name of Bethel, (See Spencer, ' De 
Legg.' r. a ; Bochart, ' Canaan,' 11. 1.) These 
Beetulia, however, were meteoric stones, and 
derived their sanctity from the belief that they 
had lallen from heaven: and the name has 
probably but a fended likeness to the name 
Bethet Still the connection of the subse- 
quent wor^p of stones with the primitive 
and pious use of them to mark places of wor- 
ship is most probably a real connection. The 
erection of all such stones for worship was 
strictly forbidden in later times (see Lev, xxYi, 



i; Deut. Kvi. ji, &c.). "What was good in 
its origin had become evil in its abuse. 

21. then shall the Lord hi my God] 
So the LXX., Vulg., Syr.; but the Arab, 
and severe of the Hebrew commentators put 
these words in the protasis; " And if the 
Lord will be my God, then shall this stone 
be God's house," &c. The Hebrew is am- 
biguous, and so is the Targum of Onkelos: 
but the change of construction and of tense 
certainly appears to be at the beginning of 
V, 22, for all the verbs, beginning with "will 
keep me " in v. 20 to the end of v. 21, are in 
the same form (the perfect with vau conver- 
sive) ; and in verse 22 there is a change to the 
future. If this be so, the whole nassage will 
then run, " If God will be n-ith me and will 
keep me in the way that I go, and will give 
me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, and 
if 1 come again to my fetter's house in peace, 
and if the Lord will be my God, llien shall 
this stone, which I have set for a pillar, be 
the house of God, and of ail that Thou shalt 
give me, I will surely give a tentli unto Thee." 
The fulfilment of this vow is related in ch, 
XXXI. 15, where God again appears to Jacob 
on his return from Padan-aram, and Jacob 
restores the pillar which he had bef()re set up, 
and again solemnly gives it the name of Beth- 
el, "the house of God" (see Quarry, 'on 
Genesis,' p. 4E6). 

22. gi-ve the tenth tinto tbeel Inch. xiv. lo, 
we have an instance of Abraham giving tithes 
to Melchizedek. Here we have another proof 
that the duty of giving a tenth to God was 
recognized before the giving of the Law, 

Chap. XXIX. 1, Then Jacob, fee] Lit. 
" Then Jacob hfted up his feet and came mto 
the land of the children of the East," i.e. into 
which lies East of Jud^a. 
he looked, und behold a luellj Cp. 
iv. II— i;. The similarity of the two 
results from the unvarying customs of 
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gathered: and they rolled the stone 
from the well's mouth, and watered 
the sheep, and put the stone again 
upon the well's mouth in his place. 

4 And Jacob said unto them, My 
brethren, whence he ye? And they 
said. Of Haran are we. 

5 And he said unto them. Know 
ye Laban the son of Nahor? And 
they said, We know him. 

6 And he said unto them, '/j he 
well? And they said, He u well: 
and, behold, Rachel his daughter com- 
eth with the sheep. 

7 And he said, Lo, 'it is yet high 
'^ day, neither is it time that the cattle 

should be gathered together: water ye 
the sheep, and go and feed tbem. 

8 And they said. We cannot, until 
all the flocks be gathered together, 
and till they roll the stone from the 
well's mouth; then wc water the 
sheep. 

9 ^ And while he yet spake with 
them, Rache! came with her father's 
sheep; for she kept them. 

10 And it came to pass, when Ja- 
cob saw Rache! the daughter of La- 
ban his mother's brother, and the 
sheep of Laban his mother's brother, 
that Jacob went near, and rolled the 
stone from the well's mouth, and wa- 



tered the flock of Laban his mother's 
brother. 

1 1 And Jacob kissed Rachel, and 
lifted up his voice, and wept. 

12 And Jacob told Rachel that he 
was her father's brother, and that he 
■was Rebekah's son: and she mn aiid 
told her father, 

1 3 And it came to pass, when La- 
ban heard the 'tidings of Jacob hist Hub. 
sister's son, that he ran to meet him, *""' 
and embraced him, and kissed him, 
and brought him to his house. And 

he toid Laban all these things. 

14 And Laban said to him, Surely 
thou art my bone and my flesh. And 

he abode with him ' the space of a t hii, 
month. J.'2™ 

15 % And Laban said unto Jacob, 
Because rhou art my brother, shouldest 
thou therefore serve me for nought? 
tell me, what shall thy wages be? 

1 6 And Laban had two daughters : 
the name of the elder was Leah, and 
the name of the younger was Rachel. 

1 7 Leah -was tender eyed ; but 
Rachel was beautiful and well fa- 
voured, 

18 And Jacob loved Rachel; and 
said, I will serve thee seven years for 
Rachel thy younger daughter. 

IQ And Laban said, // is better 



the East, and from the natural baiting place 
being a well outside a dty. 

5. Laban t/x ion of Nabor] i.e. the de- 
scendant, the grandson of Nahor. Just as in 
V. 11, Jacob calis himself the brother of La- 
ban, being b truth his nepheiv. The omis- 
son of Bethuel is here again observable. 

6. Lheiiiellf} Lit. " Is it peace to him ? " 
S. /Te eannoi] Proliably because there 

was. an agreement not lo roll away the stone 
fill all were assembled, not because the stone 
was too heavy Ibr three shepherds to move. 

S. Rachel came <iuilh her father's sheep] 
So Ex. ii, 16, the daughters of Reuel, the 
priest of Midian, led their fathei-'s sheep to 
water. And even now among the Arabs it is 
not beneath tlie daughter of an Emir to water 
the sheep. 

13. he told Laban all these things'] i.e. 
probably the cause of his exile from home, his 
fethej-'s blessing and command to him to many 
a wife of his mother's kindred, and the va- 
rious events of his journey. 



14. the space of a monthj Ijt. " a month 
of days;" the woM "days being frequent- 
ly added to a note of time, as we might 
say " a month long," or ,as here in the Autho- 
rized Version, " the space of a month." 

17. Ic^idcr eyed] i^. weak eyed, so LXX,, 
Vulg., &C. 

18. I 'wil! serve thee seven years for 
Rachel] In the case of Isaac and Rebekali, 
Abraham's servant gives handsome presents fo 
Rebekah, ch. xxiv, 53, the Eastern custom at 
mnrriages Jacob could give neither presents 
noi dowry, for he was a fugitive ftom his fa- 
ther s house and dt-scnbes himself as having 
passed over Jordan with only hts staff (ch 
x\xn 10) He proposes therefore to serve 
Laban seven years, if he w ill give him his 
diughter to wife a pioposal which Laban s 
grasping dispostion prompts him to accept, 
evtn from one whom he cills biolher iiid 
of hts own bone tud lie h (v^ 14 15) 
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.c] It haa always bi'^n the custom 
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that I give her to thee, than that I 
should give her to another man ; abide 
with me. 

20 And Jacob served seven years 
for Rachel ; and they seemed unto 
him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her. 

21 % And Jacob said unto Laban, 
Give rm my wife, for my days are 
fullilled, that I may go in unto her. 

22 And Laban gathered together all 
the men of the place, and made afeast. 

23 And it came to pass iJi the even- 
ing, that he took Leah his daughter, 
and brought her to him ; and he went 

24 And Laban gave unto his daugh- 
ter Leah Zilpah his maid y«r an hand- 
maid. 

25 And it came to pass, that in the 
morning, behold, it ivas Leah: and 
he said to Laban, What is this thou 
hast done unto me! did not I serve 
with thee for Rachel ? wherefore then 
hast thou beguiled me ? 

26 And Laban said. If must not 
be so done in our ^country, to give 
the younger before the firstborn. 



27 Fulfil her week, and we will 
give thee this also for the service which 
thou shalt serve with me yet seven 
other years. 

28 And Jacob did so, and fulfilled 
her week: and he gave him Raichel 
his daughter to wife also. 

29 And Laban gave to Rachel his 
daughter Bilhah his handmaid to be 
her maid. 

30 And he went in also unto Ra- 
chel, and he loved also Rache! more 
than Leah, and served with him yet 

31 fl And v/hen the Lord saw 
that Leah wai hated, he opened her 
womb; but Rachel was barren. 

32 And Leali conceived, and bare 

a son, and she called his name ' Reu- \1 
ben: for she said, Surely the Lord 
hath looked upon my affliction ; now 
therefore my husband will love me. 

33 And she conceived again, and 
bare a son ; and said, Because the 
Lord hath heard that I was hated, 
he hath therefore given me this son 
also: and she called his name 'Si-V 



with Eastern tribes to prefer marrying among 
thdr own kindred. 

20. but a fetu days, fir the lore be had 
to ber] He loved Radiel so much, that he 
valued the labour of seven years as though 
it were the labour of but few days in com- 
parison with the great prize, which that la- 
bour was to bring him. 

24. Zilpah his maid fir an handmaid'^ 
Soch. xxiv. 61. 

25. it was Leah'] This deception was 
possible, because (here appears to have been 
no religious or other solemn ceremony, in 
which the bride was presented to the bride- 
groom, and the veil in which brides were 
veiled was so long and close that it concealed, 
not only the fece, but much of the figure also. 

37. Fulfil her wwi] i.e. celebrate the 
marriage feast for a week with Leali (cp. 
Judg. xiv. li); and after that we will give 
thee Racbel also. " It was not after another 
week of years that he siiould receive Rachel 
to wife; but after the seven days of the Hrst 
wife's nuptials." (St Jerome, 'Qu. Hebr.' 
in loc.) It has been djsei-ved tliat the 
fiaud practised by Laban on Jacob was a fit 
penalty for tlie fraud practised by J:icob on 



Isaac and Esau. The polygamy of Jacob 
must be explained on the same principle as 
that of Abraham. It had not yet boen es- 
pressly foi"bidden by the revealed law of God. 
The marriage of two sisters also was after- 
wards condemned (Lev. xviii, ig), but as yet 
there had been no such prohibition. 

31. lUflJ haled] i.e. less loved (cp. MaL 
'-3)- 

32. R^uien] i.e. "Behold a son." The 
words which follow are but one of those plays 
on a name so general in these early days; 
they do not give the etymology of the name; 
they have however led some to think that the 
meaning of "Reuben" is rather "the son of 
vision," or as Jerome interprets it, "the son 
of God's gracious regard, "jWreoBrej^ctoj^ra- 
tuiti. The Syr. and Josephus give the name 
as Rcubel, the latter esplaining it as " the pity 
of God" ('Ant.' I. 19. B), which is supported 
by Michaslis, though it is obviously a corrupt 
reading (see Rosenm. in loc. and Gesen, 
p. 1247). 

33. SJm-^H] i.f. "hearing." The birth of 
her first son convinces her that God hath 
ja'H her, tlie second that GctI liath heard 
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34 And she conceived again, and 

bare a son; and said, Now this time 

will my husband be joined unto me, 

because I have born him three sons : 

"Th"i5i therefore was his name called 'Levi. 

" 35 ^""^ ^^^ conceived again, and 

"Matt. 1. {jjjj.g ^ 5(jj| . 3j^([ g}jg gaj^^ Now will I 
iThatb, praise the Lord : therefore she called 
?H™' his name °" Tudah; and 'left bearing, 

'"^" CHAPTER XXX. 

r Rachel, in griif for her barrenness, gwetJi 
Bilhah her maid unle Jeaob. 5 She hmrdh 
Dim and Nafhtali. 9 Leak geveth Zilpali 
her maid, viho bearelh Gad and Asier. 14 
Renbeajmdah mandrakes, witA lohicA Leah 
iuyelh Aer Maiand of RacM. \^ Leahbmr- 
ak IssaeAar, Zebulitn, and DinaA. 31 Raeid 
iearah yeseph. if, ^iieob dtdrttk to depaH. 
37 Laiafi staydh Aim en a nem iwenanl, 
37 yami'sp^ey, whtr^ ht became rich. 

AND when Rachel saw that she 
^ bare Jacob no children, Rachel 
envied her sister; and said unto Ja- 
cob, Give me children, or else I die. 

2 And Jacob's anger was kindled 
against Rachel : and he said, Am I in 
God's stead, who hath withheld from 
thee the fruit of the womb? 

3 And she said, Behold my maid 
Bilhah, go in unto her; and she shall 

( Htb. bear upon my knees, that I may also 
*^;""*J' 'have children by her. 



[v. 34—14- 

4. And she gave him Bilhah her 
handmaid to wife: and Jacob went 

5 And Bilhah conceived, and bare 

6 And Rachel said, God hath 
judged me, and hath also heard my 
voice, and hath given me a son i there- 
fore called she his name " Dan. *? 

7 And Bilhah Rachel's maid con- 
ceived again, and bare Jacob a second 
son. 

8 And Rachel said. With ^ great ^ 
wrestlings have I wrestled with my ?/ 
sister, and I have prevailed: and she 
called his name ""Naphtali. ^2 

9 When Leah saw that she had left 
bearing, she took Zilpah her maid, and 
gave her Jacob Co wife. 

10 And Zilpah Leah's maid bare 
Jacob a son. 

11 And Leah said, A troop Cometh : 
and she called his name 'Gad. 

j2 And Zilpah Leah's maid bare 
Jacob a second son. 

13 AndLeahsaid, 'Happy am I, for 
the daughters will call me blessed ; and 
she called his name "Asher. 

14 '^ And Reuben went in the days 
of wheat harvest, and found man- 
dralces in the field, and brought them 



Mdtt. 4. 



34. Levi] "Association" or "associated." 

35. Jadab] i.e. "prased" (from the Ho- 
piial future of Jadab). 

Chap. XXS. 3. that I may also ha-ve 
children bj her] Lit. "that I may be built up 
by her." (See on ch. xvi. 1.) 

6. Dan] i.e. "judge." 

8. With great ivreitHngj] Lit "with 
wrestlings of God." The LXX. renders "God 
has helped me," and Onkelos, "God has re- 
ceived m^ prayer." So virtually the Syriac. 
Though the additbn of the name of God 
often expresses a superlative, yet "wrestling" 
being a type of prayer, it is most probable 
that in this passage the alluaon is to Rachel's 
earnest striving in prayer with God for the 
blessing of offspring. (So Hengst., Del., 
KeiL) Above, v. j, Rachel had manifested 
impatience and neglect of prayer, seeking from 
Jacob what only could be given of God. 
Jacob's rraionstrance with her, v. 2, may have 
directed her to wiser and better thoughts, 

U. J troop Cometh] Rather, Good for- 



tncs Cometh., or, "in good fortune," i.e. 
happily, prosperously. The rendering of the 
Authorized Version is favoured by the Sama- 
ritan version, and has been supposed to be in 
accordance with ch. xlix. 19. The latter, how- 
ever, may have no reference to tlie derivation, 
but be only the common Oriental play upon a 
word. The LXX., Vulg., Syr., Onk., Jerus., 
Pseudo-Jon., all interpret Ga^ to mean "suc- 
cess," "good fortune," "prosperity." So 
Gesen., Rosenm., Knobel, Del, Kcil, &c. 

13. Happy am I, kc] Lit. In my hap- 
plneSB {am I), for tJie dauBhtera call 
ma happy; and she oalled Ilia name 



mandrakes] 



So with great unani- 
mity the ancient "verKons and most of the 
Jewish commentators. There is little doubt 
that the plant was really the atrupa mandra- 
gora, a species closely allied to the deadly 
nightshade {atropa belladonna'). It is not un. 
common in Palestine (Tristram, pp. 103, 104). 
It is said to be a narcotic, and to have stupefy-, 
ing and even intosicating properties. It lias 
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uqto his mother Leah.. Then Rachel maiden to my husband : and she called 

said to Leah, Give me, I pray thee, his name 'Issachar. jj|^^' 

of thy son's mandrakes. 19 And Leah conceived again, and ■"' 

15 And she said unto her. Is it a hare Jacob the sixth son. 

small matter that thou hast taken my 20 And Leah said, God hath en- 
husband ? and wouldest thou take dued me with a good dowry j now 
away my son's mandrakes also? And will niy husband dwell with me, be- 
Rachel said, Therefore he shall lie cause I have born him six sons ; and 
with thee to night for thy son's man- she called his name "*Zebulun. ^J) 
drakes. 21 Andafterwards she bare adaugh- ^"^i 

16 And Jacob came out of the ter, and called her name " Dinah. 13, 
field in the evening, and Leah went 22 *i AndGod remembered Rachel, f^h" 
out to meet him, and said. Thou and God hearkened to her, and opened -'"'^.f' 
must come in unto me; for surely her womb. 

I have hired thee with my son's man- 23 And she conceived, and hare a 

drakes. And he . lay with her that son ; and said, God hath taken away 

night, my reproach ; 

17 And God hearkened unto Leah, 24 And she called his name "Jo-^^j.^^ 
and she conceived, and bare Jacob the seph ; and said, The Lord shall add 
fifth son. to me another son. 

18 And Leah said, God hath given 25 fl And it came to pass, when 
me my hire, because I have given my Rachel had born Joseph, that Jacob 

broad leaves and green apples, wliich become has been infeired from this, that Joseph was 

pale yellow when ripe, with a strong tuberous born at the end of the second seven years cf 

bifid root, in which Pythagoras discerned a Jacob's servitude; though it is by no means 

likeness to the human form, whence many certain that Jacob demanded his dismissal at 

ancient fables concerning it. They are still the first possible moment. The words of this 

found ripe about the time of wheat harvest verse seem to indicate that Jacob did not de- 

on the lower ranges of Lebanon and Hermon. are to leave Laban, at aU events till after Jo- 

The apples are said to produce diEdness; the seph's birth. Many reasons may have induced 

. Arabs believe them to be exhilarating and sti- him to reman in Padan-aram longer than the 

mulating even to insanity; hence the name stipulated fourteen years; the youth of his 

f^ai ^/y'aa, "apples of the jan" (Thomson, children unfitting them for a long journey, 

'Land and Book,' p. 57;). The ancients be- the pregnancy of some of his wives, the un- 

lieved them calculated to produce froitftilness, happy temper of hb beloved Rachel, whom he 

and they were used as philtres to conciliate may have been unwilling to take from her 

love, hence thrar name in Hebrew, dudaim, parents, till she had a son of her own to com- 

i.:. love-apples. Rachel evidently shared in fort her; above ail, the fear of Esau's anger, 

this supei-stitious belief. (See Heid Tom. il. who had resolved to slay him. There is nothing 

Ex. xix. i Winer, ' R. W. B.' voc Abram ; necessarily inconsistent in the narrative. It is 

Ges. 'Thes.'p. 314; Rosenm. in ioc; Smith's posable that Leah should have borne S, Ra- 

'DicL' voc. tnandraie), &c chel i, Bilhah i, and Zilpab t sons in seven 

13. Ijiacbar] i. e. " there is a reward." J^ars. It is not certain that Dmah was bom 

20. Z.*«;H«li. .."dwelling," derived fi-om at this time at all. Her biith is only inddent- 

i^hat, to dweil, with a play on the word ally noticed t would te possible even that 

Zabad, "to give, to endow?' . ^''^r ^ \ u^\ ^^ ^T^- ^, ^ 

„, %,- ,-, . ,■■ J ... ..■ .1 L. hiterthan Joseph by Rachel; it being by no 

.,. ^h Tu\ '■ fl J"'^™^'- , " iS thought „e3^ necessary that we should beUeve all the 

that Jacob had other daught^ (see ch. xxxvn. births to have followed in the order in which 

35; xlv.. 7)._ Daughters, as they did not con- j^ ^^ enumerated, which is in the order of 

stihite links m a genealogy, are not mentioned mothers not of births. The common espla- 

exc^ when some important h^tory attach^ „3(j„„ ■ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^f L^ ^^ 

to them, as m this case the history in ch. bor„ ^ ^^pijiy ^^ possible, one after the 

^^^^''- other, in the fir^ four years of marriage. In 

24. Joitfb] i. e. "adding, from jaiaph, the meantime, not necessarily after the birth of 
"to iwld," with a play on aiaph, " to take Leah's fourth son, Rachel gives her maid to 
away. Jacob, and so very probably Bilhah gave birth 

25. ".ufco Ra.-/jel bud born Joseph'] It io Dan and Naphtali before the bb-lh of Ju- 
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said unt< 
I may g 



s away, that 



26 Give me my wives and my 
children, for whom I have served 
thee, and let me go : for thou know- 
est my service which I have done 
thee. 

37 And Laban said unto him, I 
pray thee, if I have found favour in 
thine eyes, tarry: for I have learned 
by experience that the Lord hath 
blessed me for thy sake. 

28 And he said, Appoint me thy 
wages, and I will give it. 

29 And he said unto him, Thou 
ktiowest how I have served thee, and 
how thy cattle was with me. 

30 For /( ivas little which thou 
hadst before I came^ and it is now ' in- 
creased unto a multitude ; and the 

■f. Lord hath blessed thee +since my 
coming: and now when shall I pro- 
vide for mine own house also ? 

31 And he said, What shall I give 
thee ? And Jacob said. Thou shalt 
not give me any thing ; if thou wilt 



do this thing for me, I will again feed 
and keep thy flock i 

32 I will pass through all thy flock 
to day, removing from thence all the 
speckled and spotted cattle, and all 
the brown cattle among the sheep, 
and the spotted and speckled among 
the goats ; and 0/ such shall be my 

33 So shall my righteousness an- 
swer for me 'in time to come, when 'Heb. 
it shall come for my hire before thy nmr. 
face : every one that is not speckled 
and spotted among the goats, and 
brown among the sheep, that shall be 
counted stolen with me. 

34 And Laban said. Behold, I 
would it might be according to thy 
word. 

35 And he removed that day the 
he goats that were ringstraked and 
spotted, and all the she goats that were 
speckled and spotted, tm/i every one 
that had same white in it, and all the 
brown among the sheep, and gave 
thern into the hand of his sons. 

36 And he set three days' journey 



dah. Leah, then finding that she was not 
likely to bear another son soon, may, in the 
state of jealousy between the two asters, have 
given Zilpah to Jacob, of whom were bom 
Asher and NaphCali, and then again in the 
very !a^ year of the seven, at the beginning of 
it, Leah may have borne Issachar, and at the 
end of it Zebulun. Another difficulty has 
been found in Reuben's finding the mandrakes : 
but there is no reason why he should have 
been more than four years old, when he dis- 
covered them, and attracted by their flowers 
and fruits, brought them to his mother. (See 
Petav. 'De Doct. Temp.' x. ig; Heid. 11. 
Exer. XV. xviii.; Kurtz 'on the Old Cove- 
nant,' in loc. ; Keil in loc. Sec, and note at 
end of eh. xxkI.) 

27, I baiie learned by experieme] I have 
loarned by dlvlnatiou, iiterally either 
"1 have hissed, muttei-ed" (so Knobei on ch. 
xllv. j), or more probably, "I have divined by 
omens deduced from serpents "(Boch. ' Hier.' i. 
20; Gesen. 'Th,' p. 875). The heathenism of 
Laban's household appears by ch. XKxi. 19,31; 
and though Laban acknowledged the Lord as 
Jacob's God, tliis did not prsvenf him from 
uang idolatrous and heaftienish practices. It 
is however quite posable that the word here 
used may have acquired a wider signification, 



originally meaning to "divine," but then hav. 
ingthe general sense of "investigate," "dis- 
cover," "learn by enquiry," &c. 

30. increased'] Lit Iroken fortH. 

since my coming] Lit "at my foot," (..f, 
God sent blesang to (bee following on my 
footsteps, wherever I went. (See Ges. 'Th,' 
p. M,.t 

32. removing from thence all the spotted 
and speckled cattle] It is said, that in the East 
the sheep are generally white, very rarely black 
or spotted, and that the goats are black or 
brown, rarely speckled with white. Jacob 
therefore proposes to separate from the flock 
all the spotteij and speckled sheep and goats, 
which would be comparatively few, and to 
tend only that part of the flock which was 
pure white or black. He is then to have for 
his hire only those lambs and kids, bom of 
the unspeckled flock, wliich themselves should 
be marked with spots and speckles and ring- 
strakes. Laban naturally thinlis that these will 
be very few ; so he accepts the offer, and, to 
make matters the surer, he removes all the 
spotted and ringstraked gpats, and all the 
sheep with any brown in them, three days' 
journey from the flock of white sheep and 
brown goats to be left under Jacob's care (see 
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betwixt himself and Jacob : and Jacob 
fed the rest of Laban's flocks. 

37 U And Jacob took him rods of 
green poplar, and of the hazel and 
chesnut tree ; and pilled white strakes 
in them, and made the white appear 
which was in the rods. 

38 And he set the rods which he 
had pilled before the flocks in the 
gutters in the watering troughs when 



)' drink, that the^ 
when they came t 



should 
drink. 

39 And the flocks conceived before 
the rods, and brought forth cattle 
rings traked, speckled, and spotted. 

40 And Jacob did separate the 
lambs, and set the faces of the flocks 
toward the ringstraked, and all the 
brown in the flock of Laban ; and he 
put his own flocks by themselves, and 
put them not umo Laban's cattle. 

41 And it came to pass, whenso- 
ever the stronger cattle did conceive, 
that Jacob laid the rods before the 
eyes of the cattle in the gutters, that 
they might conceive among the rods. 

42 Butwhen the cattle were feeble, 
he put them not in : so the feebler were 
Laban's, and the stronger Jacob's. 

43 And the man increased exceed- 
ingly, and had much cattle, and maid- 

s, and menservants, and camels. 



CHAPTER XXXL 
t yasob upon dUpIeaaire dtparidh secrcSy. 19 
Rackd stealeth Air fathers imi^i. 21 Laban 
picrsmth after Aim, 16 and complainelh of 
the -airong. $4 RasAeTs pdiey to Aide the 
images, 36 Jacob'' s complaint of Ijibaa. 43 
Tlie coivnatU of Laban ciiid faccb at Gaieed. 

A ND he heard the words of La- 
Xi. ban's sons, saying, Jacob hath 
taken away all that was our father's; 
and of that which %uas our father's 
hath he gotten ail this glory. 

2 And Jacob beheld the counte- 
nance of Laban, and, behold, it was 
not toward him 'as before. *!" 

3 And the Lord said unto Jacob, -in. 
Return unto the land of thv fathers, 'l^j 
and to thy kindred; and 1 will be 
with thee. 

4 And Jacob sent and called Ra- 
chel and Leah to the field unto his 
flock, 

5 And said unto them, I see your 
father's countenance, that it is not 
toward me as before; but the God 
of my fether hath been with me. 

6 And ye know that with all my 
power I have served your father. 

7 And your fether hath deceived 
me, and changed my w^es ten times ; 
but God suttered him not to hurt 

8 If he said thus, The speckled 
shall be thy wages ; then al! the cat- 
tle bare speckled : and if he said thus. 



^'^' .'i.Ii 3^)t lest any of them might stray unto 
Jacob's fiock and so be claimed by him, or any 
lambs or kids should be born lilte them in 
Jacob's fiock, 

37, poplarl So Celaus (' Hierobot' 1, 
191), and many other authorities after the 
Vulg., but the LXX. and Arab, have the storax 
tree, which U adopted by Gesertius (p. 740) 
and many others. 

haxeT\ Almond, Geg. (p. 747). 

chesnut treel Plane-trao, Ges. (p. 1071). 

40, And Jacob did separate the tambil 
The apparent inconsiEteney of this with the 
teat of the narrative, espedally with v, 36, has 
induced some commeiitators to suspect a cor- 
ruption in the text. The meaning, however, 
appears to be, that Jacob separated those 
lambs, which were bom after the artifice men- 
tioned above, keeping the spotted lambs and 
kids apart; butthough he thus separated them, 



he contrived that the ewes and she goats should 
have the speckled lambs and kids in sight, 
" His own flocks" mentioned in the latter part 
of the verse were the young cattle that were 
born ringstraked and speckled; "Laban's 
cattle," on the contrary, were those of uniform 
colour in the flock tended by Jacob; not that 
liocl; which Laban had separated by three days' 
journey from Jacob. 

Chap. XXXL a. as beforif] Lit. "as 
yesterday and the dajf before." 

B. the Gad of my father hath been <w!lb 
me\ i.e. God has biam present with me and 
has protected me. Jacob calls him the God 
of his father, so distinguishing the Most High 
from the gods of the nations and from the 
idols, which perhaps the fcunily of Laban had 
worahipped. vv. 19, 30. 

7. ten times] i.e. probably "very fre- 
(juentl;-." Cp. Num. xiv. si; Job six. 3, 
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The ringstraked shall he thy hire; 
then bare all the cattle riiigstraked. 

9 Thus God hath taken away the 
cattle of your father, and given them 

10 And it came to pass at the time 
that the cattle conceived, that I lifted 
up mine eyes, and saw in a dream, 
and, behold, the ' rams which leaped 
upon the cattle iveT-e ringstraked, spec- 
kled, and grisled. 

1 1 And the angel of God spake 
unto me in a dream, saying, Jacob; 
And I said, Here am I. 

12 And he said. Lift up now thine 
eyes, and see, all the rams which leap 
upon the cattle ai-e ringstraked, spec- 
kled, and grisled: for I have seen all 
that Laban doeth unto thee. 

3. 13 I am the Godof Beth-cl, "where 
thou anointcdst the pillar, and where 
thou vowedst a vow unto me : now 
arise, get thee out from this land, and 
return unto the land of thy kindred. 



14 And Rachel and Leiih answer- 
ed and said unto him, Is there yet: any 
portion or inheritance for us in our 
father's house ? 

15 Are we not counted of him 
strangers? for he hath sold us, and 
hath quite devoured also our money. 

J 6 For all the riches which God 
hath taken from our father, that is 
ours, and our children's: now then, 
whatsoever God hath said unto thee, 
do. 

ly ^ Then Jacob rose up, and set 
his sons and his wives upon camels; 

18 And he carried away all his 
cattle, and all his goods which he had 
gotten, the cattle of his getting, v^hich 
he had gotten in Padan-aram, for to 
go to Isaac his father in the land of 
Canaan. 

19 And Laban went to shear liis 
sheep: and Rachel had stolen the Jj^^^h^ 
'images that were her father's, i H.^ij. 

20 And Jacob stole away *una-^/i^™ 



10. the rams'] Tie he goata. 

gi-isled"] i.e. "sprinkled aa with hail," the 
literal meaning of the word "grisled." 

13, I am the God of Beth-el] {Heb. " El- 
Beth-el.") In V. II it is said, "the angel of 
God spake unto me." The Jewish com- 
mentators explain thia by saying Ihat God 
spoke through the mouth of the angel, and 
therefore though the angel actually spoke to 
Jacob, yet the words ai^ the words of God, 
I'he Christian fathers generally believe all such 
visions to have been visions of the Son of God, 
who is both God and the angel of God: see 

There is no necessary contradiction between 
this divam and the account of Jacob's artifice 
given in the last chapter. If the dream oc- 
curred just befoi'e the flight of Jacob from 
Laban, it would be an indication to Jacob 
that all his artifices would have had no effect, 
had it not been God's pleasia* that he should 
grow rich. The labours of the husbandman 
do not prosper' but through the blessing of 
God, It seems, however, not improbable that 
Jacob is here relating to his wives two dieams, 
that concerning the sheep and goats having 
occurred at the beginning of his agreement 
with Laban, and that in which he was com- 
manded to depart from Padan-aram just 
before his actual departure. This was sug- 
gested by Nachmanides and iS approved by 
Rosenmullcr. If so, we may inter, that Jacob 
bcUevcd the promise that the sheep which were 



to be his hire should multiply rapidly ; but yet 
consistently with his mixed cliaracter, partly 
believing and partly impatient of the fulfil- 
ment, he adopted natural means for bringing 
about (his event which he desired (so Kurtz 
and apparently Keil), 

15, he hath lold us] Probably refer- 
Laban's giving his daughter to Jacob 

19. And Laban went to shear his sheep] 
The force of the tenses in the Hebrew wlU 
perhaps be belter explained as follows: " Now 
Laban had gone to shear his sheep, and (or, 
whereupon) Rachel stole the Teraphim which 
were her father's, and Jacob stole away una- 
wares to (lit, stole the heart of) Laban the 
Syrian." There may be a series of parono- 
maMS in the Hebrew, " Rachel itok the 
Teraphim," "Jacob stole the heart of Labin 
and again, "the heart of Laban is Leb- 
Laban, the first syllable of Laban correspond- 
ing with the word for " heart." 

images] Teraphim. These uere un- 
doubtMlly images in the human form, but 
whether whole length figures or only busts 
has been much doubted, IniS.xis 13, Mich 1 
puts teraphim (the plural perhaps for a angle 
unage) in David's bed to deceive the messen- 
gers of Saul i which looks as if the image was 
of the size of life. In the present history aa 
Rachel hides them under the camel's saddle, 
they were probably not so large. Laban calls 
them his gods v, 30, which corresponds with 
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wares to Laban the Syrian, in that he 
told him not that he fied. 

21 So he fled with all that he hadj 
and he rose up, and passed over the 
river, and set his face toward the 
mount Gilead. 

22 And it was toM Labati on the 
third dajf that Jacob was fled. 

23 And he took his brethren with 
him, and pursued after him seven 
days' journey i and they overtook him 
in the mount Gilead. 

24 And God came to Laban the 
Syrian in a dream by night, and said 
unco him, Take heed that thou speak 
not to Jacob 'either good or bad. 

25 % Then Laban overtook Jacob. 
Now Jacob had pitched his tent in 
the mount; and Laban with his bre- 
thren pitched in the mount of Gilead. 

26 And Laban said to Jacob, 
What hast thou done, that thou hast 
stolen away unawares to me, and 
carried away my daughters, as cap- 
tives taken with the sword ? 

27 Wherefore didst thou flee away 
, secretly, and 'steal away from me; 
'" and didst not tell me, that I might 

have sent thee away with mirth, and 
with songs, with tabret,and with harp ? 



28 And hast not suiFered me to 
kiss my sons and my daughters? thou 
hast now done foolishly in so doing. 

29 It is in the power of my hand 
to do you hurt: but the God of your 
father spake unto me yesternfgiit, say- 
ing. Take thou heed that thou speak 
not to Jacob either good or bad. 

30 And now, though thou would- 
est needs be gone, because thou sore 
longedst after thy father's house, yet 
wherefore hast thou stolen my gods ? 

31 And Jacob answered and said 
to Laban, Because I was afraid ; for 
I said, Peradventure thou wouldest 
take by force thy daughters from 



32 With whomsoever thou findcst 
thy gods, let him not live : before 
our brethren discern thou what is 
thine with me, and take // to thee. 
For Jacob knew not that Rachel had 
stolen them. 

33 And Laban went into Jacob's 
tent, and into Leah's tent, and into 
the two maidservants' tents ; but he 
found them not. Then went he out 
of Leah's tent, and entered into Ra- 
chel's tent. 

34. Now Rachel had taken the im- 



what we find afterwards concerning thdr wor- 
ship (see Jiidg. xvii, 5; xviii. 14, 17, ig, 10). 
They are condemned with other idolatrous 
practices (1 S. xv. 23; a K. xnii). 14), and in 
later times we find that fhey were consulted 
for purposes of divination (Ezelc. xxi. ii; Zech. 
Xi i). They have been generally considered 
as similar to the Penates of the claeMcal na- 
tions. Most probably they were of the nature 
of a Eetisli, used for purposes of magic and 
divinalion, rather than strictly objects of di- 
vine worslup. In them we peilaps Gce the 
earliest form of patriarchal idolatry; a know- 
ledge of the true Cod not wholly gone, bnt 
images, perhaps of ancestors, preserved, re- 
veiiid and consulted. There have been nu- 
merous conjectures as to the derivation of (he 
name. The majority of recent Hebraists refer 
to the Arab, root targfa^ " to enjoy the good 
things of Ke," and think that teraphim were 
preserved and honoured, like the penates, or 
tlie household feiry, to secure domestic pi-o- 
sperity ("see Ges. ' Thes.' p. ijio). Other but 
impriibable derivations are that suggested by 
Castell from the Syriac Tera^b, " to enquire. 



alluding to their use as oracles; and tliat by 
Prof. Lee,' from the ^thiopic root, signifying 
" to remain, survive," so that the name may 
originally have meant " relics." The motive 
of Rachel's theft has been as much debated as 
the roof of the vrord and the use of the images, 
it is at all events probable, that Rachel, though 
a worehipper of Jacob's God, may not have 
thrown c^ all the superstitious credulity of her 
own house, and that she stole the teraphim for 
some superstitious purpose. 

" ■ " Lit, 
Laban," i.e. deeeivi 
mind and intelligence. 

21. tlx riwr] The Fuphrates 

moanl GiUadJ So called by anfKipation 
It recrived the name from nhit ctcuired be- 
low, w. 46, 47, 

E6. oJ capti-ve token v.it the jwori/] 
As oaptivea of tHa sword. 

29. It ii in the po-uer of my hfind] So 
protKlbly, not as Hitiif, knobcl Ke! &c 
" my hand is for God 1 e m> hind scries 
me for God, is povrerful 
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ages, ?.nd put them in the camel's 
furniture, and sat upon them. And 
Laban 'searched all the tent, but 
found them iiot. 

35 And she said to her father, Let 
it not displease mj- lord that I cannot 
rise up before thee ; for the custom of 
women is upon me. And he search- 
ed, but found not the images. 

36 HT And Jacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban ; and Jacob aji- 
swered and said to Laban, What Is 
mj trespass.' what is my sin, that 
thou hast so hotly pursued after me? 

37 Whereas thou hast 'searched 
all my scuff, what hast thou found of 
all thy household stufT? set it here 
before my brethren and thy brethren, 
that they may judge betwixt us both. 

38 This twenty years have I bcsn 
with thee; thy ewes and thy she 
goats have not cast their young, and 
the rams of thy flock have I not eaten. 

39 That which was torn of beasts 
I brought not unto thee ; I bare the 
loss of it; of *my hand didst thou 
require it, vihither stolen by day, or 
stolen by night, 

40 Thus I was; in the day the 
drought consumed me, and the frost 
by night; and my sleep departed from 
mine eyes. 



41 Thus have I been twenty years 
in thy house ; I served thee fourteen 
years for thy two daughters, and six 
years for thy cattle : and thou hast 
changed my wages ten times. 

42 Except the God of my fa.hi;r, 
the God of Abraham, and the fear of 
Isaac, had been with me, surely thou 
hadst sent me away now empty. God 
hath seen mine affliction and the la- 
bour of my hands, and rebuked thee 
yesternight. 

43 ^ And Laban answered and 
said unto Jacob, These daughters are 
my daughters, and these children are 
my children, and these cattle are my 
cattle, and all that thou seest is mine : 
and what can I do tills day unto 
these my daughters, or unto their 
children which they have born ? 

44 Now therefore come thou, let 
us make a covenant, I and thou ; and 
Jet it be for a witness between me 
and thee. 

45 And Jacob took a stone, and 
set it up/ar a pillar. 

46 Aiid Jacob said unto his bre- 
thren. Gather stones; and they took 
stones, and made an heap; and they 
did eat there upon the heap. 

47 And Laban called it ' Jegar-sa- "Thatss 
hadutha: but Jacob called it Galeed. -uiifJa^ 



34] the camePs fiirmture'] The word for 
furniture (Car, perhaps cognate with airruj, 
car, carry, carriage, Scc), seems to have signi- 
fied a covered seal, litter, or palanquin, which 
waa placed on the back of the camel for carry- 
ing women and children and supplied with 
curtains for concealing them, not only from 
sun and wind, but also from public view (see 
Ges, ' Thes.' p. 715 and the authorities there 
referred to). The Teraphim, bring probably 
not of lai-ge size, would easily be concealed 
under audi apparatus. 

38. This ttaenty years'] See above, v. 41. 
On the chronology, see Note A at the end 
of tliis chapter. 

40. in the Jay the drought consumed me, 
unit the frost by night'] In the East it is com- 
mon for extremely hot days to be succeeded 
by very cold nights. 

42. the fear of Jjaac] That is to say, 
the object of Isaac's reverential awe. The 
whole history of Isaac points him out to us as 
a man of stibdned spirit, whilst his father 



Abraham appears as of d 

admitted to a more intim m 

God. Hence Jacob no 
father's God " the fear o aa 

47. Laban called it eg hu 

Jacob called it Galeed] g sah d 
the Aramaic (Chaldee o eq 

for the Hebrew Galeed th g th 

"heap of witness." It ptar ha 

at this time Jacob Spok H h. 

uncle Laban spoke Syriac. We can only ac- 
count for this by supposing either that the 
family of Nahor originally spoke Syriac and 
that Abraham and hia descendants learned 
Hebrew in Canaan, where evidently the He- 
brew language was indigenous when he first 
went there, having probably been acquired by 
the Hamitic Canaanitea from an earlier She- 
mite race — or else, which ia not otherwise 
supported, that the ancestors of Laban having 
left the early seat of the family had unlearned 
their original Hebrew and acquired the Syriac 
dialect of Padaii-aiam, 
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48 And Laban said, This heap is pillar ie witness, that I will not pass 

a witness between mc and thee this over this heap to thee, and that thou 

day. Therefore was the name of it shalt not pass over this heap and this 

called Galeed; pillar unto me, for harm. 
K 49 And "Mizpah; for hesaid,The 53 The God of Abraham, and the 

'£->,. Lord watch between me and thee, God of Nahor, the God of their fi- 

when we are absent une from an ther, judge betwixt us And Jacob 

other. sware by the fear of hib father Isaac 

50 If thou shalt affl ct my daugh 54 1 hen Jacob ' offered sacrihce « rr 
ters, or if thou shalt take other w mss upon thi, mount, ind called h s bre * ' , 
beside my daughters, no man is with thren to eat bread ind they did eit 

us i see, God is witness betwixt me bread, and tarried all night in the 

and thee. mount 

5 1 And Laban said to ]acob, Be- 55 And early in the morning La 
hold this heap, and behold this pillar, ban rose up, and k. s^ed his sons and 
which I have cist betwixt me and h s daughters, and blessed them and 
thee; Laban depaited, and returned unt< 

52 This heap i^ witness, and this his plare 

49. MIxpah'] i.e. " watch-tower." though he felt Ihe power of the God of Jacob 
We learn from Josh. xxiv. 1, that the ances- 

The Lord iuatcb'\ Here Laban adopts both tors of Abraham worshipped strange gods, 

the language and the theoiogy^ of Jacob. He There is a very marked unity of purpose 

calls the ^ace Mizpah, which is a Hebrew throughout this chapter in the use of the names 

name, and he acknowledges the watchfulness of the Most High, utterlj^ inconastent with 

of Jehovah the God of Abraham. tlie modem notion of a diversity of authors, 
according to some not fewer than four, in the 

53, The God 0/ Abraham, and the God of different portions of the same chapter. To 

Nahor, the God oftUirfatier, Judge bstvieen III'] Jacob He la JEHOVAH, v. 3, and the God of 

The verb yat^ is In the plural. This looks as hla fother, v. j, &c., whilst Laban acknow- 

if Laban acknowledged Jesiovah as Jacob's ledges Him as the God of Jacob's father, v, 

GodandAbraham'sGod.butbeinghimself de- 59. Once more Jacob refers to Himas the 

scended from Nahor and Terah and doubting God of Abraham and the fear of Isaac (v, 41), 

whether the Ood who called Abraham from his by appeal to whom it was but likely that 

father's house was the same aa the God whom Laban would be moved; and lastly Laban, 

Terah and Nahw iiad served before, he couples being so moved, himself appals to the watch- 

the God (rf Abraham with the God of Nahor fulness of Jehovah, v, 49, but yet joins with 

and Ta^, and calls on both to witness and Him, as possibly a disdnct Being, the God of 

judge. Polyth^sm had still hold on Laban, ttidr common ancesti^; Nahoe, 



NOTE A on Chap. xxxi. v. 41, On the CHRONOLoav op Jacob's Life. 
(i) Difficulty of the question. Common reckoning. (1) Sugge^ion of Dr Kennicott. 

(3) Dates on this hypothesis. (4) Greater facility foj; explaiiiing tbe events thus 

obtained. 

TiiEdifficultiesin theChronology oflhelifeof Jacob serwe4 for his wires; an inference, 

Jacob and his sons are very great, so great which wo»ld oblige us to Cfluclude that all 

that Le Clerc has siud, "There occur en- the sonsof Jacob except Benjamin, eleven in 

fanglements (nodi) in these things which no numb©;, were bom in ax years, a thmg not 

one has yet unravelled, nor do I believe quite impossible, but highly improbable (see 

will any one ever unravel them." It has on eh. xsx. 35). The second is, that Jacob, 

been generally held by commentators, Jew- in vv. 38, 41, of this ch. xxxi* seems to sayi 

ish and Christian, that Isaac was 137 and that his whole sojourn in Padgn-aram was 

Jacob 7; when Jacob recdved bis felher'a, only twenty years. If these points be made 

blesang, and left his father's house to go to out, we cannot deny the conduaon, that as 

Padan-aram. (See note, ch, xxxvii. i.J This Joseph was 39 when Jacob was 130, and so 

calculation rests mainly on the fbllowng two bom when Jacob was 91, ther^>re Jacob 

points: the 1st is that Joseph was bom jxtst must have been 91 — 14 = 77, when he fled 

fourteen years after Jacob went to Haran, i.e. from Beei'-sheba to Padan-aram. 

at the end of the second hebdomadc which As regards the first point, however, it h^ 

Vol. I. M 
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on the conclusion of his 14 years' servitude. 
On the contrary, with his children too young 
to carry on so long a journey, with but little 
independent substance, and with the fear of 
Esau before his eyes, it is far more likely that 
he ^ou!d have been wilhng to remMn longer 
in the service of Laban. But, if this be so, 
we have then an indefinite time left us for this 
additional sojourn, hmited only by the words 
"when Rachel had born Joseph" (ch. xxx. 
3j). Jacob may have lived and worked for 
twenty years longer-with Laban, and not have 
nsltcd for his d^missal, till Joseph was oid 
enough to travel, or at all events till he was 

As to the second point, almost all commen- 
tators take the statements in w. 38 and . 
identical, 1. 41 being but a repetitii 
greater detal, of the statement in v. 3s, as 
appears in the translation of the Authorized 
Versdon. It has, however, been suggested by 
Dr Kennicott, that very probably the twenty 
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SJ Jacob goes to Padan-a 

being 117. 
58 Esau goes to Ishmael and mames 

his daughter, Gen. xxviii. 9. 
6j Ishmaeldies, agedi37,Gen.5:xv, 37, 
64 Jacob marries Leah and Rachel, 
Gen.xxix. 20, ii, 27, i8. 
TReuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judali, 
i born of Leah. 
[Dan andNaphtali born of Biihah, 
7 1 End of fourteen years' service. 
7» Beginning of 20 years mentioned 
in Gen. xxxi. 38. 



j those mentioned 
sense of the Hebrew would be better express- 
ed as follows, V. 38, "one twenty years 1 was 
with thee" (i. e. taking care of thy flocks for 
thee but not in thy house); and (v.40> "an- 
other twenty years I was for myself in thy 
house, serving thee fourteen years for thy t o 
daughters and dx years for thy cattle Th 
he contends, is a legitimate mode of renden g 
the repeated particle (K^i, imIi}. Each nen on 
of the twenty years is introduced th the 
word iKffi, "this," which word, when ep&ted 
is used in opposition or by way of distinct on 
(seeEx. xlv.jo; Job xxi. 13, 15; Ec L ) 
Heunderstands Jacobthereforea3saying,fhat ^^^^^^ ^^ 
he had served Laban fourteen yeais for his i[,s|.(,aj 



Joseph born of Rachel. 
Agreement made, Gen.xxx.15 — 34- 
Events in the family unknown. 
_97 Flight from Padan-aram. 
98 Benjamin born, Rachel dies. 
" ' ' ' " carried to Egypt, 



, after that he had for twenty years 
itaken care of his cattle, not as a servant but 
,as a neighbour and friend; and then, not 
■satisfied to go on thus witliout profit, at iast 
for Six yeais more h« served for wages, during ^^ ^,,^ ,,^^.^, 

which short period Laban had changed his ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 



Gen. J 
ijo Isaac dies at j8o, Gen. xxxv. 38. 
Ill Joseph, aged 30, Governor of 

Egypt. 
J30 Jacob goes down to Egypt, Gen. 

7 Ja ob dies. Gen. xlviL s3. 
It a not [>o ble to date accurately the 
e nt n h x x v., xxxviii., but the above 
B*« ns a fa n o e probable chronology than 
that commonly acquiesced in. According to 
tne common c Iculation, Judah and his sons 
E and On n must have teen quite children 
when they manied, whereas the assigning 40 
' ' ■ ■" years to the sojourn of Jacob in 






Padan-aram, will allow time for them to have 
grown up, though even so their marriages 
must have been for that time unusually eariy. 
The common calculation, which makes Jacob 
84 at his marriage, whilst his son Judah could 
than 10, and his grand- 



p Horsley 



n ch. 



at jJr Jtennicott ass^ns unanswer- ^.^^j ^uire some correctio 

. ^, IS % his opmion, then the follow- fe t^e iSigth of patriarehal 

ing table will give the dates of the chiet events ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

.lujacobslife. on the other. 



above ij when 
xxxviii.), must 
■ ■ ■ allowing 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

I %^a/V viswn at Midmiiahn. 3 //is mcs- 
^e Ik Esau. 6 ffe is afraid of EiauS 
aimmg. 9 ffe prayeth for liawerancg. 
13 He satdeth a p-tseiti ia Esau. 14 He 
wrestlelh witA an aigd at _Peaiel, -mhere ju is 
called Israel. 31 He halleth. 



K 



ND Jacob went on his wa)-, 
the angcis of God met him. 



2 And when Jacob saw them, he 
said, This is God's host : and he 
called the name of that place 'Ma->' 
hanaim. ^ 

3 And Jacob sent messengers be- 
fore him to Esau his brother unto the 
land of Seir, the ' country of Edom. 1 1 

A. And he commanded them, say--'* 
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iiig, Thus shall ye speak unto my 
lord Esau; Thy servant Jacob saitli 
thus, I have sojourned with Laban, 
and stayed there until now: 

5 And I have oxen, and asses, 
flocks, and memervants, and women- 
s:;rvants: and I have sent to tell my 
lord, that I may find grace in thy 
sight. 

6 fl And the messengers returned 
to Jacob, saying. We came to thy 
brother Esau, and also he cometh to 
meet thee, and four hundred men 
with him. 

7 Then Jacob was greatly afraid 



and distressed; and he divided the 
people that was with him, and the 
flocks, and herds, and the camels, in- 
to two bands ; 

8 And said. If Esau come to the 
one company, and smite it, then the 
other company which is left shall 
escape. 

9 % And Jacob said, O God of 
my father Abraham, and God of my 
lather Isaac, the Lord which saidst 
unto me, " Return unto thy country, = chaj 
and to thy kindred, and I wilt deal J'jj^^ 
well with thee: /<"«. 

10 'I am not worthy of the least &k. 



Chap, XXXII. 1. tbs ansch of Cod 
tmt b'mi] The conjectures of varioua Jewish 
inteipretPra concerning thia vision of angels 
may be seen in Hddegger, Tom. ii. Ex. xv. 
§ 37. The real purpose of it seems to have 
been this. When Jacob was flying from Esau's 
anger into Mesopotamia, he had a v'lmoa of 
angels ascending and draeending on the ladder 
of God. He was thus assured of God's pro- 
vidential care over him, and rnystei-iousJj' 
taught that thei-e was a way from heaven to 
earth and from eartii to heaven. Now he is 
again about to ftxll into the power of Esau ; 
and so the angels encamped, perhaps on each 
side of him {Mabanaim, v. 7,, signifying "two 
camps"), may hare been sent to teach him, 
as a similar vision taiight afterwards the serv- 
ant of Elisha (x K, vi. j6, 17), that, though 
he was encompassed with danger, there were 
more wnth him tlian could be against him, or, 
as the Psalmist wrote afterwanls, that "the 
ange] cf the Lohd encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them" (Pb. 
xxxiv. 7), Thus Joaephua ('A. J.' I. io) 
says, "these vidons were vouchsafed fo Jacob 
returning uito Canaan, to encourage him with 
happy hopes of what should be&l him after- 
wards," and StChrysosl. ('Hom. jSinGen.'), 
"the fear of Laban having passed away, there 
succeeded fo it the fear of Esau; thereforethe 
merciftil Lord, wiffing that the pious man 
should be encouraged and hia tear dispelled, 
ordained that he should see this vision of 

a. Mabiiiial?n] i.e. "two camps." Some 
have thought the dual here used for the plural ; 
others that Jacob thought of his own camp 
and the camp of angels. (So Abenezra, and 
after him Clericus.) More likely the angels 
were encamped on the right-haiid and on the 
left, so seeming to surround and protect Jacob 
(see on v. !). The place called Mahanaim 
was in the tribe of Gad, and was assigned fo 
the Levites, Josh. xid. 38. The name Mab- 



neb is still retained in the supposed site of the 
ancient town (Robinson). 

3. unlo tbe land of Seir, the counlij of 
Edam\ It dooa not follow necessarily from 
this verse, that Seir had by this time become 
Esau's permanent place of residence. The 
historian calls Sdr the country of Edom, be- 
cause it had become so long before Moaes 
wrote. Esau was a great hunter, and very 
probably a conqueror, who took possession ot 
Seir, driving out or subjugadng the Horites. 
It may have been for tiiis very conquest, that 
he was now at the head of 400 armed men 
(v. 6). He had not yet removed his house- 
hold from Canaan (ch. Kxxvi. 6); and did 
not settle permanently in his newly conquered 
possession fill after nis father's death, when, 
yielding to the assignment made to Jacob by 
Isaac'sblessing.heretirsstoIdumiBa, and leaves 
Canaan to Jacob (ch.KXxvi. I — S). (SeeKurtx 
in !oc.) 

7. Jacob tivoj greally afraid and dis-- 
Ireued] Though he had just seen a vision of 
angels, he was not unnaturally alarmed at the 
apparently hostile approach of Esau. He 
makes therefore all preparation for that ap- 
proach, and then fakes refuge in prayer. His 
faith was imperftct, but he was a religious 
man, and so he seeks ia 'his terror help from 
God. 

9. O God qf mj father Ahrabam, and 
God of my father Isaac, tbe Lord] This 
combination of names is natural and exact. 
He appeals to the Most High aa the Covenant 
God, who had given promises to hia fathers, 
of which promises he himself was the hdr, 
and who had revealed Himself fo the chosen 
family as the self-exiatent Jehovah, who 
would be their God. The whole prayer Is 
one of singular beauty and piety. 

10. 7 cm not 'worthy of the least of alt 
the mercieil Lit. " I am less than all the 
mercies." 

M Z 
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of all the mercies, and of all the 
truth, which thou hast shewed unto 
thy servant ; for with my staff I 
passed over this Jordan; and now I 
am become two bands. 

1 1 Deliver me, I pray thee, from, 
the hand of my brother, from the 
hand of Esau: for I fear him, lest 
be will come and smite mc, and the 
mother ^with the children. 

12 And thou saidst, I will surely 
do thee good, and make thy seed as 
the sand of the sea, which cannot be 
numbered for multitude. 

13 f[ And he lodged there that 
same night; und took of that which 
came to his hand a present for Esau 
his brother; 

14. Two hundred she goats, and 
twenty he goats, two hundred ewes, 
and twenty rams, 

ig Thirty milch camels with their 
colts, forty kine, and ten bulls, twenty 
she asses, and ten foals. 

16 And he delivered them into the 
hand of his servants, every drove by 
themselves ; and said unto his ser- 
vants, Pass over before me, and put 
a space betwixt drove and drove. 

17 And he commanded the fore- 
most, saying. When Esau my bro- 



ther meeteth thee, and askclh thee, 
saying. Whose art thoui' and whi- 
ther goest thou \ and whose are these 
before thee? 

18 Then thou shait say, They be 
thy servant Jacob's; it is a present 
sent unto my lord Esau; and, behold, 
also he h behind us. 

19 And so commanded he the se- 
cond, and the third, and all that fol- 
lowed the droves, saying. On this 
manner shall ye speak unto Esau, 
when ye find him, 

20 And say ye moreover, Behold, 
thy servant Jacob is behind us. For 
he said, I will appease him with the 
present that gocch before me, and 
afterward I will see his face; perad- 
venture he will accept ' of me. 1 1 

21 S^ went the present over before "'■ 
him : ajid himself lodged that night iti 
the company, 

22 And he rose up that night, 
and took his two wives, and his 

sons, and passed over the ford Jab- 
bok. 

23 And he took them, and ' sent 1 1 
them over the brook, and sent over^" 
that he had. 

24 % And Jacob was left alone; 



11. the mother luiitb the ebiMreii] Lit. 
"upon the children,". Whence some have 
thought that there was allusion to the mother 
protecting the child, as a bird covers its young 
(Tuch, KnoM, Kdl), ov to the slaying of the 
child before the patent's eyes, and then the 
parent upon him ("R-os.); but the sense aeema 
correctly expressed by "with," as in Ex.xxv. 
22; Num. XX. 11; Deut.xvi.3; JobxxxvLii. 
ji, &c. (See Ges. 'Thes.' p. 1017.) 

13. of that <which came to hU handy 
or perhaps "that which had come to his 
hand," i.i. into his possession, what he pos- 



20. J wi// appease him, &c.l The sen- 
tence literally rendered would be, " I will 
cover his face with the present that goeth be- 
fore me, and afterward I will see his face, 
peradventure he will accept my face." "To 
cover the eyes or the face" was an expi-csaion 
apparently signifying to induce the person to 
turn away from or connive at a fault. {Ges, 
pp. 700, 706.) "To accept or lift up the 



face" was equivalent to accepting a person 
favourably (lb. p, 915). 

22. the ford Jabhoi'l or "the ford of 
Jabbok." The name Jabbot is cither derived 
from bakak, "to pour forth, to gush forth," 
or from abak, " to wrestle," from the wrest- 
ling of Jacob there. It (lowed into the Jor- 
dan about half way between the Dead Sea and 
the eea of Galilee, at a point nearly opposite 
to Shechem. It is now called "Lcrka, i. e. 
"blue" (Ges. 'Thee.' p. 131). 

23. the breoK] The word Mgnities either 
a brook, a torrent, or the bed of a torrent, 
sometimes dry and sometimes flowing, like 
the Arabic Wadj. 

24. Jocab ivoj left alone'] He re- 
mained to the last that he might see all his 
family pass safely through the ford, that he 
might prevent anything being left behind 
through carelessness; and most protiably that 
he might once more give himself to earnest 
prayer for God's protection in his expected 
meeting with his brother Esau. 
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and there wrestled a man with him hollow of Jacob's thigh was out of 

I Htb. until the ' breaking of the day. joint, as he wrestled with him. 
Z/the "'* 25 And when he saw that he pre- 26 And he said, Let me go, for the 

""■""'"■'■ vaiied not against him, he touched day breaketh. And he said, * I will • Hob. » 

the hollow of his thigh; and the not Jet thee go, except thou bless me. * 



Ihere ivreitkd a man iiith hini\ He is 
called "the angel," Hob xii 4, and Jacob 
says of him (v. 30), " I have aecn God fece 
to fece." The Jewo ot course beliived that 
he was a created angel, and said that he was 
the angel of Esau, t e either Esau's special 
guanlian angel (ep. Acts xii. 15), or the 
angel that presided over Esau's country (cp. 
Dan. X. 13}. So Abenezra and Abarbanel. 
Many Chnatian commentators also prefer to 
consider this a vision of a created angel, as 
Chinking it inconsistent with the greatness of 
the Creator to have manifested Himself In 
this manner to Jacob. Most of the fathers, 
however, thought this to have been one of the 
manifestations of the Logos, of the eternal 
Son, anticipatory of His incarnation. Theo- 
dore! (Qj. ))7, in Gen.) argues thus at 
length. (See also Justin M. 'Dial.' § 136; 
TertuU. 'Contra Mardon.' c. 3; Euseb. 
' H. E.' I. II ; August. ' De C. D.' xvi. 39, 
&c. &c.). From vv. 19, 30, this seems the 
true opinion. The word for ' wrestle" {ahak) 
is derived from abak, " dust," from the rolling 
of athletes in the dust when wrestling with 
each other. 

until the breaking qf the day] lit. "till the 
rising of the dawn." 

25. 'when he la^ that he prevailed not 
agaimt Mm} There must have been some 
deep significance in this wi-estling, in which 
an Angel, or more probably the God of 
angels. Himself "the Angel of the Lord," 
prevailed not against a man. The difficulty 
of believing that man could pi^evail against 
God led Jo come forced interpretations, such 
as that of Origen ('De Principiis,' Lib. IJI.), 



" Man" is said to have wrestled •aiith him 
in &e sense of agisting him, wrestling on his 
aide ; an interpretation rdiited by the words 
of the "Man" Himself in v. 18. The mye- 
tical meaning of the whot! transaction seems 
probably to be of tliis kind. The time was 
an important epoch in Jacob's history. It 
was a turning-point in his life. There had 
been much most feulty in his character; 
which had led him to much trouble, and sub- 
jected him to a long penitential and reforma- 
tory (Esdpline. He was now returning after an 
. exile, of 10 or more probably 40 years, to the 
land of his birth, which had been promised to 
him for his inheritance. It was a great crisis. 
Should he fell under the power of Esau and 
so suiFer to the utmost for his former sins ! or 



should he obtain mercy and be received baci 
to his father's house as the hdr of the pro- 
mises ? This eventful night, this passa^ of 
the Jabbok, was to dedde; and the mys- 
terious conflict, in which by Divine mercy 
and strength he is permitted to prevail, is 
vouchsafed to him as an mdication that his 
repentance, matured by long schooling and 
disdphne and manifested in fervent and hum- 
ble prayer, is accepted with God and blessed 
by the Son of God, whose ancestor in the 
flesh he is now once more formally constituted. 
the hollow of the thigh] The socket of the 
hip-joint, the hollow place like the palm of a 
hand (Heb. Capb) into which the neck-bone of 
the thigh is inserted. The reason of this act 
of the .Angel was very probably lest Jacob 
should be puffed up by the "abundance of the 



ith God; as St Paul had the thorn ii 
flesh sent to him lest he "should be exalted 
above measure," % Cor. wi. 7. (So Theodoiet 
in loc). 

26. Let me go, for tki day breaketh] 
Lit. ' ' for the dawn ariseth." The contest had 
taken place during the later hours of the night. 
It was now right that it should be ended: for 
Che time had arrived, the breaking of the day, 
w hen Jacob must prepare to meet Esau and to 
appease his anger. It was for Jacob's sake, 
not for His own converience, that the Divine 
vn-estler desired to go. (So Abarbanel, Hei- 
degger, S:c. &:c.). 

except thou bleu me] Jacob had plainly 
discoveied that his antagonist was a heavenly 
Visitor. Though he had been permitted to 
prevail in the contest, he still desii«I blessing 
for the future. 

28. Israel: for as a prince hast then power]. 
The verb Sarah and its cognate Sur sig- 
nify "to contend with," and also "to be a 
prince or leader." See Judg. ix. ja; Hos.xii. 4 
(Ges. pp. 13:16, 1338, R03. in loc). It is 
quite possible that both senses ai-e conveyed 
by the word, and it might be rendered eitlier, 
"thou hast contended with God," or "thou 
hast been a prince with God." The Author, 
iaed Version combines both. The best Vss., 
LXX., Vulg., render, "Thou hast had power 
with God, and how much more wilt thou 

Erevail with men," wliich has been fbllbwed 
y many moderns, as Heidegger, Rosenm., 
&c. The sense is thus rendenzd more perspi- 
cuous, as implying a promise of safety from 
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27 And he said unto him, What h 
thy name J And he said, Jacob. 

35. 28 And he said, 'Thy name shall 
be called no more Jacob, but Israel: 
for as a prince hast thou power with 
God and with men, and hast pre- 
vailed. 

2g And Jacob asked A/m, ana said, 
Tell jne, I pray thee, thy name. And 
he said. Wherefore is it that thou 
dost ask after my name? And he 
blessed him there. 

30 And Jacob called the name of 

is, the place ' Peniel : for I have seen 

"''^God face 



31 And 
thi 









he passed over Penuel 
pon him, and he halted 
upon his thigh. 

■32 Therefore the children of Israel 
eat not of the sinew which shrank, 
which II upon the hollow of the 
thigh, unto this day : because he 
touched the hollow of Jacob's thigh 
in the sinew that shrank. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1 The kiitdatss of Jacob and Esaa at their 
nceei'mg. 17 Jamb Cometh to SiKcoth. iS 
At Shalem hi buyah a field, and builddh an 
allar calhd EUlohe-hrad. 



A ND Jacob lifted up his eyes, and 
£\_ looked, and, behold, Esau came, 
andwith him four hundred men. And 
he divided the children unto Leah, 
and unto Rachel, and unto the two 
handmaids. 

2 And he put the handmaids and 
their children foremost, and Leah and 
her children after, and Rachel and 
Joseph hindermost. 

3 And he passed ov 
and bowed himself t 
seven times, until he ca 
his brother. 

4 And Esau ran to me 
embraced him, and fell c 
and kissed hini : ajid they wepr. 

5 And he lifted up his eyes, and 
saw the women and the children; 
and said, Who are those 'with thee? n 
And he said, The children which God " 
hath graciously given thy servant. 

6 I'hen the handmaidens cams 
near, they and their children, and 
they bowed themselves. 

7 And Leah also with her children 
came near, and bowed themselves; 
and after came Joseph near and Ra- '^ 
chel, and they bowed themselves. m 

8 And he said, 'What ffl ' '" 



r before them, 
ground 



t him, and 



29. Wherefore is it that thou dost aik 
aflermy namefl Comp, judg. xiii. 18, "And 
the Angei of the Lord said unto him (/. e. 
.Manoah;!, Why askeet tho ft y m 
seeing it is secret?" lit. "wo derf 1 I th 
present instance perhaps th w d m an 
" Why dost thou aak my nam I t m j be 
plain to you who I am." 

30, Pemet] /.«. "thefec f God El 
where it is always i'snac/, a d th Sai 
Pmtateuch and the Vulg. h P 1 h 
Toe LXX. does not give th m tself 
but translates it both here and J w 
phus has Phanuel only. Th d I d f 
fer by a single line in one lett d h 
difference of meaning. Str bo ( G gr L 

the Phcenlcian cities with a Greek na t tl 
same meaning, viz. Tbeoapr p 

32. the simvi <wblcb b k'\ Th 
the rendering of LXX., Vilg O fc My 

Jewish and Christian comm h 

ei'ed it " the nerve of contr th 



nerve of oblivion." Whatever be the literal 
sense of the words, they doubtless mean the 
" sciatic nerve," the aervui iicbiadkus, which 
is one of the largest in the body, and extends 
down the thigh and leg to the ankle. The 
Arabs still use this same word {Naibeh or 
N byto des'gnate the sciatic nerve (see Roa. 
loc Ge Thes.' p. 914). The ciis- 
t m p Img m ng the Jews to this day of 
b t m g rel g ly from eating this anew 
see 1 tl g monnment of the historic.il 

dei-ful event in the hfe of 



J 



: XXXIII 3, hovjed b\mielf to the 

d] A deep oriental bow, not probably 

I p f dp tration as is expressed in eh. 

h b d himself with his fece to 



Wh It thou by all this drovel 

What t tl ee is all this camp?" The 

\ th th ir hepherds assumed the ap- 

f I id or troop, hence called 
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And 



by all this drove which I 
he said, These are to find l 
sight of my lord. 

9 And Esau said, I have enough, 
=fc. my brother; 'keep that thou hast 

MikJ unto thyself, 

/*!>«. ji^ ^jjj Jacob said, Nay, I pray 

thee, if now I have found grace in 
thy sight, then receive my present at 
my hand: for therefore I have seen 
thy face, as though I had seen the 
face of God, and thou wast pleased 
with m 

II T k I p y hee, my blessing 
that b h I e; because God 

hath d al ly with me, and 

becau I h ugh. And lie 



fedhn 



ok/i 



2 A 1 1 e d Let us take our 
journey a d let us go, and I will go 
before he 

13 A d he ad unto him, My 
lord knoweth that the children are 



tender, and the flocks and herds with 
young are with me : and if men should 
overdrive them one day, ail the ilock 
will die. 

14 Let my lord, I pray thee, pass 
over before his servant : and I will 
lead on softly, ' according as the cattle t : 
that goeth before me and the childi 
be able to endure, until I come ui 
my lord unto Seir. 

15 And Esau said. Let me now 
•leave with thee some of the folk that 
are with me. And he said, 'What 
needeth it? let me find grace in the 
sight of my lord, 

16 ^ So Esau returned that day on 

17 And Jacob journeyed to Suc- 
coth, and built him an house, a:id 
made booths for his cattle: therefore 
the name of the place is called "Suc- 

18 ^ And Jacob came to Shalem, 



ofthe 



10. /or there/ore I hn-ve leen thj face, 
&c.] Rather "for I have seen thy face, as 
though I had seen the fece of God." The same 
particles are rendered "because," Gen. sxxviii. 
a6; " forasmuch aa," Num. x. 31; "because," 
Num. xir. 43 (see Ges. 'Thee.' p. 68iV Ja- 
cob pleads as a reason why Esau should accept 
his present, that Esau's face had seemed as 
Eracious and favourable to him as though it 
had been God's face. It is highly probable 
that Jacob here refers to his vision of^ God ia 
the night past at Peniel. The words he uses 
are "Ibr I have seen thy face, hke a vision 
oiPcnej El-obim," i.e. "the face of God." It 
might have seemed hkely that Jacob on his 
meeting with Esau would use the special name 
of their father's God, Jehovah; but this, in 
addition to the reason given above, would have 
been like claiming to be the hdr of the pro- 
mises aiid under the peculiar care of Jeho- 
vah, which would have been very offensive to 

11. niy blesimg\ That is, "this gift 
which is meant to express good will and affec- 
tion, offered with prayers for blessing on the 
recipient" (cp.Juc^. 1,15; i S.xxv. 33, xxx, 
a6; iK.v. 15). 

I have enough'] Lit. " I have all." 

13. twithyoung] In. milk. 

if men should overdrhve them one day] Esau's 
400 horsemen would be likely to move too 
rapidly for the milch cattle. 

14. according as the catik that goeth 



before me and the children be able to endure] 
Aooordlne to the pacB (lit. "the foot") 
of tlie cattle that Is harore me, and ao 
ooi-dins to the pace of the children. 
The word for catlle ia literally "work;" thence 
anything acquired by labour, property, and 
hence cattle, the chief possession of a pastoral 

antil I come onto my lord unto Seir] It is 
probable that Jacob here intimated a hope that 
he might one day visit Esau at Seir. It does 
not necessarily mean that he was directly on 
his way thither; his course being evidently to- 
wards Shechem. 

17. booihi] Perhaps only wattled en- 
closures, or very possibly some simple con- 
trivance of branches and leaves made for 
sheltering the milch cattle from the heat of 
the sun. 

Succoth] "Booths," from saccac, to entivine, 
to shelter. Jacob could easily visit his father 
from this place. Jerome ('Qu. Heb.' ad h.l.) 
says that " Sochoth is to tliia day a city beyond 
Jordan in Scythopolis." According to Josh, 
xiii. 17, Judg. viii, 4, 5, Succofli was in the 
vallev of the Jordan, "on the other side of the 
Jordan eastward," and was allotted to tho 
tribe of Gad. 

18. to Shalem] Or "in peace." The 
LXX., Vulg., Syr. render " Shalem." Robin- 
son ('B. R.'hi. 311) and Wilson ('Lands of 
the Bible,' 11. 72) mention a place still called 
Sallm to the east of Nablus. On the other 
hand the Sam. Pent, has Shalom, i.e. " safe." 
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a citjr of 'Shcchem, which Is in the 
' land of Canaan, when he came from 
Padan-aram ; and pitched his tent 
before the city. 

ig And he bought a parcel of a 

field, where he had spread his tent, 

at the hand of the children of " Ha- 

*' mor, Shecheni's father, for an hundred 

'pieces of money. 

20 And he erected there an altar, 
and called it ' El-elohe-Israel. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 
I Dinah is ravished by S&ixA^m. 4 //(■ sueiA 
to marry her. 1 3 The sum of Jacob ojl-r the 
condition of circumcision to t/ie Shccheiiiilcs. 
ia Hamor aiid Shecliem persumk them to 
accept it. 11 The sons of Jacob upon that 
advantage slay them, 37 and spoil their city. 
30 Jacob reproaeth Sit/iam and Levi, 

AND Dinah the daughter of Leah, 
J"\_ which she bare unto Jacob, went 
out to see the daughters of the land. 
2 And when Shechem the son of 



Hamor the Hivite, prince of the 
country, saw her, he took her, and 
lay with her, and 'defiled her. * Hei 

3 And his soul clave unto Dinah /•^y. 
the daughter of Jacob, and he loved 
the damsel, and spake 'kindly unto ^^= 
the damsel, 

4 And Shechem spake unto his fa- 
ther Hamor, saying, Get me this dam- 
sel to wife. 

5 And Jacob heard that he had de- 
filed Dinah his daughter : now his 
sons were with his cattle in the field ; 
and Jacob held his peace until they 

6 fl And Hamor the father of She- 

mune with him. 

7 And the sons of Jacob came out 
of the field when they heard //; and 
the men were grieved, and they were 
very wroth, because he had wrought 



Onkelos renders " in peace," and he is follow- 
ed by Saadias, Rashi and most Jewisli com- 
mentators,, by Rosenm., Schum, Gesen., 
Tiich, Del., Knobel, Kdl. 

a city of Shechem'] If instead of " to Sha- 
lem" we adopt the rendering " in peace," or 
"in aafety^;" then we must render here "to 
the city of Shechem." It waa perhaps called 
after Shechem the son of Hamor (v. 19). In 
ch. xii. 6 (where see note), we read of " the 
place of Sichem," i.e. perhaps the site on 
which Sichmi or Shechem was afterwards built. 
It was the first place in which God appeared 
to Abraham, and it is the place at which 
Jacob re-enters the promised land; for Suc- 
coth, whence he came to it, waa on the other 
side of Jordan. Abraham only purchased a 
burial-place, Jacob purchases a dwelling-place. 
Perhaps the country had now become more 
fully inhabited, and thwefore land must be 
secured before it could be safely lived upon. 

19. an hundred pieces of money'] "A hun- 
dred Kesita." All the ancient Versions (except 
Taijg. Jerus. and Jonalh.) render "a hun- 
tlred lambs," whence it has been inferred that 
'he Keiita was a piece of money bearing the 
cmpression of a lamb. It appears however to 
have been ether an ingot or bar of alver of 
certain weight, or perhaps merely a certain 
weight of alver; a word of the same root in 
Arabic signifying "a balance," "a pair of 
scales." (SeeGes. 'Thes.'p. 1141. Le;, 'Lex,' 

20. El-elohe-hrae!] The name hrael 
contains in it the syllable El, one of the names 



of God. Jacob therefore calls El the God oi 
Israel, and gives this title to the altar, which 
he built on the spot which had already been 
consecrated by Abraham (eh. xii. 7). Jacob 
had hitherto alwavs spoken of Jeeiovah as 
the God of Abraham, and the God. or the 
Fear, of his father Isaac. Now on his gra- 
cious acceptance by Him, his change of name 
by His appointment, his I'etum to Canaan as 
the hear of the land, he calls Him his own 
God, El, the Godof Isiael. 

Chap. XXXIV. 1. Diaah the daughter 
of Leah'] Her birth is mentioned (ch. xxx. 
11) before the birth of Joseph (vv. ii, 13). 
If Jacob's Eojoum in Padan-aram was 40 
years long and not ao only (see note at the 
end of ch. xxxi.), it is quite possible that Dinah 
may have been some years older than Joseph, 
who was 17 at the beginning of the history 
related in ch. xxxvii, (see v, 1), i.e. probably 
about a year or two after the events related in 
this present chapter. In any case thel^'fore 
she was not less than 15 years old at this time, 
suppoang her to have been no older than 
Joseph; so that the objection urged by Tuch 
and others that at this time she was but 6 or 7 
years old cannot be maintained. 

•went out to see the daughters of the !and\ 
Josephus ('Ant.' I, 11) sUtes that a feast 
among the Shechemites was the occasion of 
this visit. 

3. spake kindly unto the damsel] Lit, 
"Spake to the heart of the damsel," So ch. I. 
11; Judg.xix. 3; Isa,xl. 2;Hoa.ii. 14, &e. 

7. he had >vjrQUght fully in Israel. ..'wlacb 
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folly in Israel in lying with Jacob's 
daughter; which thing ought not to 
be done, 

8 And Hamor communed with 
them, saying. The soul of my son 
Shechera longeth for your daughter : 
I pray you give her him to wife. 

9 And make ye marriages with its, 
and give your daughters unto us, and 
take our daughters unto you. 

10 And ye shall dwell with us; 
and the land shall be before you ; dwell 
and trade ye therein, and get you pos- 
sessions therein. 

1 1 And Shechem said unto her fa- 
ther and unto her brethren, Let me 
find grace in your eyes, and what ye 
shall say unto me I will give. 

12 Ask me never so much dowry 
and gift, and I will give according as 



ye 



shall 






e: but giv 



the damsel to wife. 

13 And the sons of Jacob answered 
Shechem atid Hamor his father de- 
ceitfully, and said, because he had 
defiled Dinah their sister : 

14 And they said unto them, We 
cannot do this thing, to give our sister 
to one that is uucircumcised ; for that 
were a reproach unto us : 

15 But in this will we consent un- 
to you : If ye will be as v.'e hi, that 
every male of you be circumcised; 

16 Then will we give our daugh- 
ters unto you, and we will take your 
daughters to us, and we will dwell 
with you, and we will become one 



17 But if ye will not hearken un- 
to us, to be circumcised ; then will 
we take our daughter, and v^e will be 

18 And their words pleased Hamor, 
and Shechem Hamor s son. 

19 And the young maji deferred 
not to do the thing, because he had 
delight in Jacob's daughter ; and he 
luas more honourable than all the 
house of his father. 

20 fl And Hamor and Shechem his 
son came unto the gate of their city, 
and communed with the men of their 
city, saying, 

21 These men are peaceable with 
us; therefore let them dwell in the 
land, and trade therein ; for the land, 
behold, /'/ is large enough for them ; 
let us take their daughters to us for 
wives, and let us give them our 
daughters. 

22 Only herein will the men con- 
sent unto us for to dwell with us, to 
be one people, if every male among 
us be circumcised, as tliey are cir- 
cumcised. 

23 Shall not their cattle and their 
substance and every beast of theirs be 
ours ? only let us consent unto them, 
and they will dwell with us. 

24 And unto Hamor and unto She- 
chem his son hearkened all that went 
out of the gate of his city ; and every 
male was circumcised, all that went 
out of the gate of his city. 

25 ^ And it came to pass on the 
third day, when they were sore, that 



ihiag ought not lo he dme\ Lit. " and so 
it is not done." These are not the words 
of the sons of Jacob, but of the sacred histo- 
rian. It is not likely that the family of Jacob 
should by this time have acquired the generic 
name of Israel; but Moses uses the designa- 
tion which had become femlliar in his own 
day. The words of this verse seeni to liave 
become proverbial, they are almost repeated 
in jS. xiii. 13. But this is no reason for 
supposing that the words of this present verse 
should be ascribed to a later hand than tliat of 
MnscE. 

13. and ia\d\ Schultene, Gesen. (p. 315), 
Knobel, Del., Sictranslafe here "and plotted" 
or "laid snares:" others repeat the word "de- 



ceitfully" from the foimer clause, rendering 
and "spoke decatfuUy:" but the rendering 
of the Authorised Version seems preferable. 



!)' be accounted for, if circum- 
cision had by this time become a rite known 
to others besides the descendants of Abraham 
(Herod, ir. 104). At all events, it was now 
practised not only by the sons of Jacob and 
his household, but by the Ishmaelites, and 
the family and household of Esau, all growing 
into important tribes in the neighbourhood of 
the Shechemites. 
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two of the sens of Jacob, Simeon and 
Levi, Dinah's brethren, took each man 
his sword, and came upon the city 
9- boldly, and "slew all the males. 

26 And they slew Hamor and She- 
chem his son with the 'edge of the 
sword, and took Dinah out of She- 
chem's house, and went out. 

27 The sons of Jacob came upon 
the slain, and spoiled the city, because 
they had defiled their sister, 

28 Theytooktheirsheep, and their 
oxen, and their asses, and that which 
was in the city, and that which was 
m the field, 

29 And all thijlr wealth, and all 
their little ones, and their wives took 
they captive, and spoiled even all that 
■was in the house. 

30 And Jacob said to Simeon and 
Levi, Ye have troubled me to make 
me to stink among the inhabitants of 
the land, among the Canaanites and 
the Perizzites : and I being few in 
number, they shall gather themselves 



together agaiiist me, and slay me ; and 
I shall be destroyed, I and my house, 
31 And they said, Should he deal 
with our sister as with an harlot? 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

I Godssndelh Jacoi to Beth-d. -i Ih purgetk 
his house of idols, d He bidldeth an allar at 
Beth-el. 8 Ddorah dieth at AUonbachuth. 
9 God bletseth Jacob at Beth-d. ifi Raikd 
travaUeth of Benjamin, and dieth in the iiiay 
to Edar. ■a Reuien liet/i viith Silhah. 13 
TAesontofydcoi. 17 Jacob coimtk Ic Isaac 
at IMfon. 28 The age, death, and burial of 

AND God said unto Jacob, Arise, 
Ir\. go up toBeth-el, and dwell there: 
and make there an altar unto God, 
that appeared unto thee "when thou " chap, 
fleddest from the face of Ksau thy ■** 
brother. 

2 Then Jacob said unto his house- 
hold, and to all that were with him. 
Put away the strange gods that are 
among you, and be clean, and change 
your garments : 

3 And let us arise, and go up to 



mother, Leah, as well as of the same father, 
Jacob. In ch. xxiv. 50, jj, S:c, we saw La- 
ban taJting a principal part in giving his aster 
in marriage Michaelis (in loc.) mentions it as 
a prevalent opinion in the East that a man is 
more aiFected by the dishonour of his sisto; 
than even by the dishonour of his wife, as he 
may divorce liia wife but can never cease to be 
Us sister's brother. We are not to suppose 
that Simeon and Levi without help from others 
attacked and slew all the males: they had no 
doubt a retinue from their father's household 
with them, and perhaps were accompanied by 
some of th«r brothers, though they only are 
specially mentioned, as having taken the \'3A 
in the assault, and as moat strongly actuated 
by the spirit of revenge, 

27. the sons of Jacobi i.e. Others be- 
side Simeon and Levi, for all appear to hive 
joined in the original stratagem (see v. ij) 
and probably all assisted in spoiling the city 

30. I bdng feia in nianher] Lit. I 
bring men of number," That Is, I and my 
femily and followers ^compare " I am become 
two bands," ch. xxxii. 10). are men so few 
that we can easily be numbered. A common 
idiom: see Deut. iv. 17 ; i Chr. xvi. ig; Ps. 
cv. 11; Isa. s^ig; Jer. xliv, s8. 

It seems strange that Jacob should have 
reproached his sons as having brought Wm 
into danger, not as liaving been guilty of 



treachery and murder. This is only another 
instance of Jacob's weak character, and of the 
fidelity of the historian. Jacob's own fault 
was want of straightforward honesty. It is 
reproduced with grievous aggravations in hia 
sons. The timidity of his disposition, a kin- 
died defect with untruthfiilness, shews itself 
now in his exclamation of fear rather than of 
moral horror. His more righteous indigna- 
tion, the result of calmer thought, is expressed 
in his linal judgment on the fierceness of their 
anger and the cruelty of thfir wrath (ch. xlix. 
J- 6, 7). 

Chap XXXV. 1. Betb^q See on ch. 
XXVI 1 J9 

2 stri! e gods'] Not Only had Rachel 
stolen her father's teraphim, but probably 
others of Jacob's company had secreted in- 
strumeits of idolatrous worship in the camp. 
As they had just spoiled a heathen city (ch. 
xixiv 17) it is not unlikely that they brought 
such instruments from tliat also. 



be chany "Purify yourselves." The same 
word is frequently used under the Law for 
purification from legal uncleanness before 
access to sacred ordinances (Lev. xiv.4; Num. 
viii. 7; 1 Chr. xxx. iS; E/ra vi. jo; Neh. xii, 
30; xiii. ij). Such purification was proba- 
bly in the patriarchal times, as often even 
under the law, by waslnng merely, all such 
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Bcth-el; and I will make there an 
altar unto God, who answered me in 
the day of my distress, aiid was with 
me in the way which I went. 

4 And they gave unto Jacob all the 
strange gods which were in their hand, 
and all their earrings which were in 
their ears ; and Jacob hid them under 
the oak which was by Shechem. 

5 And they journeyed : and the 
terror of God was upon the cities that 
were round about them, and they did 
not pursue after the sons of Jacob. 

6 H So Jacob^came to Luz, which 
is in the land'of Canaan, that is^ 
Beth-el, he and all the people that 
luere with him. 

7 And he built there an altar, and 



^called the place "El-bcth-el: because ^. 
there God appeared unto him, when 1^ 
he iled front the face of his brother. ^ 

8 But Deborah Rebckah's nurse 
died, and she was buried beneath 
Beth-el under an oak ; and the name 
of it was called « AUon-bachuth. r 

9 ^ And God appeared unto Jacob ^ 
again, when he came out of Padan- 
aram, and blessed him. 

10 And God ssiid unto him. Thy 
name is Jacob : thy name shall not be 
called any more Jacob, 'but Israel '< 
shall be thy name : and he called his ' 
name Israel. 

1 1 And God said unto him, I am 
God Almighty: be fruitful and mul- 
tiply ; a nation and a company of na- 



ci rf monial washings being the prototypes of 
baptisin, by which, ftlse religions being re- 
j-Ltcd, men are brought into the Church of 
the hving God. 

4. ear-r'mgiy perhaps talismans or idola- 
fi-ous symbola worn in the ear. Augus- 
tine ('Qu.' ad h. 1.) calls them "idolatrous 
ph)'lai:tene8,"iyo/DrHMi/i6)i/artOTn, and('EpiBt.' 
ccxLV.) he mentions a superstitious use of ear- 
rings even ia his own day among the African 
Christians "not £0 please men but to serve 
demons." 

the oak which luas by Shechem] See 
rote on ch. xii. 6. It may have been under 
the very oak, or oak-grove, where Abraham 
pitched his tent, and whicli seems to have 
been sacred even in Joshua's time (Josh. xxiv. 
26). 

6. the terror of Cod] God inspired 
into the minds of the neighbouring tribes a 
sense of fear, so that they did not pursue 
Jacob in order to avenge the slaughter of the 
Hhechemites. 

6. ina] See ch. xxviii. 19. 

7. EUab-el] i.e. "the God of Bcth- 
el," or "the God of the House of God." 
At Bethel God fii-st appeared to him. Then 
he devoted himself to God's service and re- 
ceived the promises of God's protection. He 
accordingly called the phice Bethel, which 
name he now renews with addition of £/. 

God appeared unto him] The word for 
God, " Elohim," being here as generally in the 



but SI 



.n ch. X. 



n the plural also. Some have discovei 
this a relic of polytheism, and Onkelos has 
rendered angels, a most unwarrantable tran,?- 
Jation. Tlie Samaritan Pentateuch and the 



8. A!lon-l>achuth'\ "The oak of weeping." 

9. God appeared unto Jacob again, nuhea 
he ca«ie out of Padan-aram] He was now at 
Bethel, the place from which he may be con- 
sidered to have set out for Padan-aram, and 
where he made his vow that if God would 
be with him and be bis God, he would make 
that place tlie house of God. He had now 
come back again to the same spot; he had 
fulfilled his vow by consecrating Bethel as the 
temple of God ; this might then well be con- 
sidered as the aceomplishmwit of his return 
from Padan-aram. Accordingly God ap- 
pears to him here once moi'e, promises him 
ag^n, and more emphatically, protection, 
blessing, inheritance, confirms the name of 
Isi'ael to him, a name given by the angel at 
the ford of the brook Jabbok, but now fixed 
and ratified, and assures him that his posterity 
shall be numerous, powerful and blessed 
Accordingly Jacob, recognizing the fnllilment 
of all tliat had been promised him when ht- 
fled from Esait, and of all that his vows had 
pointed to, rears ag^n a stone pilku- as lie had 
done forty years before, and ag^n solemnly 
names the place Bethel. The whole of this 
liistory thoroughly fits in to all that has gone 
before, there being nothing whatever to sup- 
port the notion that it is a mere legendary 
repetition of the previous viaon. 

II. 
It was 

self to AWam, when he changed his name to 
Abraham, and promised him the land of 
Canaan for an everlasting possession (see ch. 
xvii. g). The use of the same name here is 
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12 And 1 e la d which I gave 
Abraham ai d I aa o thee I will 
give it, d o hy e d after thee will 
I give the land. 

13 And God went up from him in 
the place where he talked with him, 

14 And Jacobset up a pillar in the 
place where he talked with him, even 
a pillar of stone: and he poured a 
drink oiFering thereon, and he poured 
oil thereon. 

15 And Jacob called the name of 
the place where God spake with him, 
Beth-el. 

j6 fl And they journeyed from 
Beth-el; and there was but 'a little 
way to come to Ephrath : and Rachel 
travailed, and she had hard labour. 

17 And it came to pass, when she 
was in hard labour, that the midwife 
said unto her. Fear not; thou shalt 
have this son also. 

18 And it came to pass, as her soul 
was in departing, {for she died) that 
she called his name ' Ben-oni : but 

' his father called him 'Benjamin. 

10 And Rachel died, and was bu- 



ried in the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bcth-lchem. 

20 And Jacob set a pillar upon her 
grave : that is the pillar of Rachel's 
grave ijnto this day. 

21 fl And Israel journeyed, and 
spread his tent beyond the tower of 
Edar. 

22 And it cam.e to pass, when Is- 
rael dwelt in that land, that Reuben 
went and ''lay with Bilhah his la-"' 
ther's concubine i and Israel heard tt. *' 
Now the sons of Jacob were twelve : 

23 The sons of Leah; Reuben, 
Jacob's firstborn, and Simeon, and 
Levi, and Judah, and Issachar, and 
Zebuluii: 

24 The sons of Rachel; Joseph, 
and Benjamin : 

25 And the sons of Bilhah, Rachel's 
handmaid ; Dan, and Naphtali : 

26 And the sons of Ziipah, Leah's 
handmaid ; Gad, and Ashcr ; these 
are the sons of Jacob, which were 
born to him in Padan-aram. 

27 fl And Jacob came unto Isaac 
his father unto Matnre, unto the city 
of Arbah, which is Hebron, where 
Abraham and Isaac sojourned. 



therefore singularly appropriate, and Jacob 
refers to it with evident comfort and satisfec- 
tion at the close of iiis life (see ch. xlviii. 3). 

16. a little 'ojay] These words pro- 
bably in the original denote a definite space. 
Tlie LXX. does not translate the principal 
word. The Vulg. improperly renders "in the 
Spring time." Onk. has "an acre of land:" 
the Syr. "a parasang;" Saad. and Arab. 
Erpen. "a mile." The Jews generally incline 
to undei-stand "a mile,'' because of the tra- 
ditions that Rachel's tomb was a mile from 
Bethlehem or Ephrath (v. 19). 

18. Ben-onij i.e. "son of my sorrow." 

Iknjamin^ i.e. "son of the right hand," a 
name of good agnilicance, the right hand 
being connected with prosperity, as the left 
hand was with calamity. Some ancient ver- 
aons (favoured by the Samaritan Pentateuch) 
interpret Benjamin as "son of days," i.e. 
"son of old age." There is evidently, how- 
ever, an antithesis between Benoni, "son of 
sorrow," and Benjamin, "son of prosperity." 
It might possibly be interpreted "son of 
strength," from the "strong right hand." 

20. wita this riay] i.e. till IMosra wrote. 
It was worthy of notice that the pilla:- still 



stood after the land had been so long inhabit- 
ed by unfriendly tribes. On the knowledge 
of the geography of Palestine by Moses, see 
Introduction to the Pentateuch, p. i;, 

31. lower if Edar\ i.e. "tower of the 
flock." It was apparently a watch-tower ibr 
the protection of flocks against robbers and 
wild beasts. (Cp. i K. xviii. 8; iChr. xxvi. 

22. B^uben\ The incest of Reuben is 
punished by his being deprived of his right of 
primogeniture, ch. xliK. 3, 4; i Chr. v. i. 

and Israel heard ii\ The LXX. adds 
"and it was evil in his sight." The silence 
of the Hebrew expresses more eloquently the 
indignation of the offended patriarch. 

26. in Padan-aram^ i.e. except Ben 
jamin, whose birth has just been recorded in 
Canaan (v, iS). 

27. Jacob came unto Isaac his father] 
Whether this was just before Isaac's death, 
or whether Jacob spent some time at Mamre 
with his father, we do not read. If this were 
only just before his death it is very probable 
that Jacob had visited him from time to time 
before. 
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28 And the days of Isaac were an 
hundred and fourscore years. 

29 And Isaac gave up the ghost, 
:. and died, and 'w^s gathered unto his 

people, being old and full of days : and 
his sons Esau and Jacob buried him, 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 
I Esaa'i three awiHi, 6 His rtmiiving to mount 
Stir. Q His sons. 1 5 The diiics ■mhkk de- 
acmdedqfhissem. 10 The sons and dukes of 
Siir. -n Anahfindahtnulss. ^i The kings 
of Edem. 40 The dukes that descended 0/ 
Esau. 

NOW these are the generations 
ofEsau, who/iEdom. 

2 Esau took his wives of the daugh- 
ters of Canaan; Adah the daughter 
of Elon the Hittite, and AhoHbamah 
the daughter of Anah the daughter 
of Zibeon the Hivile ; 

3 And Bashemath Ishmael's daugh- 
ter, sister of Nebajoth. 

1. 4 And "Adah bare to Esau Eli- 
phaz ; and Bashemath bare Reuel ; 

5 And Aholihamah hare Jeush, and 
Jaalam, and Korah ; these are the 
sons of Esau, which were born unto 
him in the land of Canaan. 

6 And Esau took his wives, and 



his sons, and his daughters, and all 
the 'persons of his house, and his cat- iHi 
tie, and all his beasts, and all his ""' 
Euhstance, which he had got in the 
land of Canaan ; and went into the 
country from the face of his brother 

7 For their riches were more than 
that they might dwell together; and 
the land wherein they were strangers 
could not bear them because of their 
cattle. 

8 Thus dwelt Esau in*mount Seir: *ic 
Esau is Edom. '■ 

9 ^ And these are the generations 
of Esau the father of * the Edomites 1 11 

10 These are the names of Esau's 
sons; ''Eliphaz the son of Adah the'ii 
wife of Esau, Reuel the son of Bashe- '' ' 
math the wife of Esau. 

1 1 And the sons of Eliphax were 
Teman, Omar, Zepho, and Gatam, 
and Kenaz. 

12 And Timna was concubine to 
Ehphaz Esau's son; and she bare to 
Eliphaz Amalek: these w^w the sons 
of Adah Esau's wife. 

1 3 And these are the sons of Reu- 



Chap. XXXV!. 2, 3, Adah, &c.] See 
note A at the end of the Chapter. 

6. 'Vient into tbe country'] Lit, "into 
a land." Onk. and Vulg. has "into another 
land." The Sam, Pentat. has "from the land 
of Canaan." The LXX. "fram the land." 
The Syr, reads " into the land of Srar," which 
is adoptial by Ewald, Knobel, Delitzsch, K^l, 
&c. In cb. xxxii. 3, Eaau is mentioned as in 
the land of Seir, hut then probably he was 
only there for a time, perhaps engaged in its 
conquest, now he finally takes np his abode 
there. See note on xxxii. 3. 

7. tbe land tuhereln tbe^ revere strangers 
CBuid not bear tbem became of their cattle^ 
They were not settled inhabitants, but only 
sojourners in the land: and though they were 
allowed to pastia^ their flocks in the land, yet 
it was not to be expected tliat the settled in- 
habitants would tolerate more than a reason- 
able number of cattle from one family to eat 
up the produce of their fields. 

8. tnount Seir] Mount Seir was the 
mountainous country between the Dead Sea 
and the Elamitle Gulf, the northern part of 
wWch is called JfSfl/, i.e. "the hill country," 
by the Arabs. So the Tai-gums of Jerusalem 



Edomites," or "the founder of IdumLea." 

11. Teman] We read elsewhere of a dis- 
trict in Idumiea called Teman, famous for its 
wisdom (Jer, xliit. 7, ao; Amos i. 11; Hah. 
iii. 3) ; and in Job we meet with Eliphaz the 
Temanife, probably descended from this Te- 
man, the son of Eliphaz, the son of Esau. 
Pliny (' H. N.| VI. 34) speaks of the Thlma- 
nsi in connection with Petra. 

Oiuar] is compared by Knobel with the 
Beni Ammer in Southern Palestine and Nor- 
thern Iduraiea, and with the Amarin Arabs 
and the Amir Arabs, all mentioned by Seet- 
zen, Burckhardt, and Robinson, 



of Petra (Knobel). 

12. Amalek] The ancestor of the Ama- 
lekites, who probably at an early period sepa- 
rated themselves from the rest of the Edom- 
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el ; Nahath, and Zerah, Shammah, 
and Mizzah ; these were the sons of 
Bashemath Esau's wife. 

14 ^ And these were the sons of 
Aholibamah, the daughter of Anah 
the daughter of Zibeon, Esau's wife : 
and she bare to Esau Jeush, and 
Jaalam, and Korah. 

15 ''I These wen dukes of the sons 
of Esau ; the sons of Ehphaz the first- 
born low of Esau ; duke Teman, duke 
Omar, duke Zepho, duke Kenaz, 

:6 Duke Korah, duke Gatam and 
duke Amalek; these aie the dukes 
that came of Ehphaz in the land of 
Edonii these were the son') of Adth 

17 ^ And these are the son* of 
Reuel Esau's son \ duke Nahath, duke 
Zerah, duke Shammah, duLe Mizzth 
these are the dukes that came ot Reuel 
in the land of Edom ; these are the 
sons of Bashemath Esau's wife. 



18 % And these are the sons of 
-Aholibamah Esau's wife; duke Jcush, 
duke Jaalam, duke Korah : these were 
the dukes that came of Aholibamah 
the daughter of Anah, Esau's wife. 

19 Theseare the sons of Esau, who 
is Edom, and these are their dukes, 

ao H '^These-jr? the sons of Seir^'. 
the Horite, who inhabited the land;'" 
Lotan, and Shobal, and Zibeon, and 
Anah, 

21 And Dishon, and Ezer, and Di- 
ahan : these are the dukes of the Hor- 
ites, the children of Scir in the land 
of Edom. 

22 And the children of Lotan were 
Hori and Hcmam ; and Lotan's sister 
was Timna. 

23 And the children of Shobal 
were these; Alvan, and Manahath, 
and Ebal, Shepho, and Onam. 

24 And these are the children of 



hes, and formed a distinct and powerful tribe. 
The Arabs have a legend concerning an abo- 
riginal tribe of Amalek, with whom it lias 
been tliought that the Edomitish Amalekitea 
were fused. Noldeke has a monograph on 
the Amalekites, in which he shews that the 
Arabian legends concerning them are drawn 
directly or indirectly from the Old Testa- 
ment, and are utterly valueless when they de- 
part from that only historical source. There 
is no authority in the Old Testament for the 
existence of this aboriginal tribe, except the 
mention in ch. xiv, 7 of " the country of the 
Amalekites." This name, however, is pro- 
bably given by anticipation, not because the 
country was so called in Abraham's time, but 
because if had become known by that title 
before Ihe time of Moseb and the Exodus. 
The Amalekites, having their chief seat to the 
TOUth of the mountams of Judah, as far as 
Kadesh (Num. xiii. 19, xiv. 43, 45), spread 
over the whole of the northern part of Arabia 
PctKea, from Havilah to Shur on the border 
of Egypt (i S. XV. 3, 7, xxvii. 8) ; whilst one 
branch penetrated into tlie heart of Canaan 
(judg. xii. IJ). 

13. NahaiK\ "A descent." Cp. with 
the valley of Akaba of like significance 
(Knob.). 

Shammah'\ Cp. the Sameni, a tribe of No- 
mad Arabs mentioned by Steph. Byiant. 
(Knob.) 

14. Aholibamah'] See note A on vv. i, 
3 below. 

Korah] Perhaps perpetuated in the mo- 
dem tribe of Kurayeb (Knobel). 



16. dukts] i.f. duces, leaders of tribes, 
phylarchs. The Hebrew allupb is connected 
vritheleph, which signifies dther" a thousand" 
or "a femily." Hence Bochart and others 
understand here chiHarcbi, leaders of thou- 
sands; whilst others, with more probability, 
understand phylarchs, heads of tribes or femi- 
lies, (see Ges. 'Thea.' pp. loj, 106). Ro- 
senmuller thinks that the word is used meto- 
nymically for a femily, and would render 
" These are the femilies (or tribes) of the sons 
of Esau." This interpretation would apply 
well throughout the catalogue, but does not 
so well correspond with the etymology and 
formation of the word. 

16. Duke KoralA These words are 
omitted in one MS. m the Sam. Pent, and 
Vasion. They ai-e considered aa having 
crept in through a clerical error from v. 18, 
by Kennicott, Tuch, Knobel, Delitzsch, 
Keil, &c. 



SO. 



. of Selr t/je Horite] The in- 



lodytes or dwellers in caves), mentioned ch. 
xiv. 6 as an independent people, were partly 
exterminated and partly sundued by Esau and 
his descendants (Deut. ii. ii, ii). 

Lolaiil is compared with Leyathan, the 
name of a fierce tribe in the ncighbouriiood of 
Petra (Knobel). 

32. Hcmam] Cp. Hotnaima, a place to 
the south of Petra (Knobel). 

23. Jl-van] Cp. the Jlaw'm, a tribe of 
Arabs of evil notoriety to the north of Akaba 
(Knobel) 
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Zibeon; both A j ah, and Anah; this 
was that Anah that found the mules 
in the wilderness, as he fed the asses 
of Zibeon his father. 

25 And the children of Anah were 
these i Dishon, and AhoUbamah the 
daughter of Anah. 

26 And these are the children of 
Dishon; Hemdan, and Eshban, and 
Ithran, and Cheran. 

27 The children of Ezer are 
these; Bilhan, and Zaavan, and A- 

28 The children of Dishan are 
these; Uz, and Aran. 



29 These are the dukes that came 
of the Horites; duke Lotan, duke 
Shobaj, duke Zibeon, duke Anah, 

30 Duke Dishon, duke Ezer, duke 
Dishan: t'asic are t\i& A\iV.cs that came 
of Hori, among their dukes in the 
land of Seir. 

31 fl And these are the kings that 
reigned in the land of Edom, before 
there reigned any king over the chil- 
dren of Israel. 

32 And Bela the son of Beor 
reigned in Edom : and the name of 
his city was Dinhabah. 

33 And Bela died, and Jobab the 



Maiiabat/}\ Ptolemy, v. 17, 3, 
Manychiate] west of Petri (Knobcl). 

Shepha'\ Cp. the hill Sbafih noith of Akaba 
(Robmson, 'B. R..' i. 2j6; Kuobel). 

S4. Anah that found the »iuki\ Anah that 
found the hot apilnffs. (Seenoteon w. i, 3 
below.) The Greek Versions do not translate 
the viOTAyemlm (the LXX. has tov 'lafttiv)^ 
The Samaritan text has " the Emim," a gigan- 
tic people, with which agrees the Targum of 
Onkelos, "the giants." This is followed by 
Bochart, Patrick, and others. The Targum 
of Pseudo- Jonathan renders " mules," being 
followed herein by Saad., Kimchi, and many 
Rabbms, by Luther, and the Authorised Ver- 
sion. The Vulgate renders " warm waters," 
aquas calidai, and the Syriac has "waters," 
3 rendering adopted by Gesen. (see 'Thes.' 
p. jS6), Rosenm., Schumann, and mo^ mo- 
dern intei-preters. There were many warm 
springs in this region, the most famous being 
Callirrhoe, in the Wady Zerka Maein, which 
some suppose to have been the very springs 
discovered by Anah. 

SX. And these are the imgs that reigned 
ill the land of Edom, before there reigned any 
ting rrver the children of Israel] These words 
have led many to suppose that this and the 
following verses were a late interpolation, as, 
it is thought, they must have been written 
after kings had reigned in Israel. Spinoza 
argued from them that it was clearer than 
midday that the whole Pentateuch was written 
centuries after the time of Moses; a most il- 
logical conclusion, for the utmost that could 
be inferred would be that (as Kennicott sup- 
posed) these verses were taken from i Chron. 
I. 43 — j4, and having been inserted in the 
margin of a very ancient MS. of Genesis, had 
crept into the text. 

There is however nothing inconsistent with 
the Mosaic origin of the whole passage. In 
the last chapter (ch. xxxv. 11) there had been 



an emphatic promise from God Almighty 
(Ei-Shaddw) to Jacob that "kings should 
come out of his loins." The Israelites, no 
doubt, cherished 3 constant hope of such a 
kingdom and such a kingly race. Moses him- 
self (Deut. xxviii. 36) prophesied concerning 
the king that the Isiaelites should set over 
them; and hence it was not unnatm-ai that, 
when recording the right kings, who had 
reigned in the family of Esau up to his own 
time, he should have noted that as yet no 
ting had risen from the family of his brother 
Jacob, to whom a kingly progeny bad been 
promised. The words in the original are 
" befure the reigning of a king to tlie sons of 
Israel;" and might be n^dered, "whilst as 
yet the children of Israel have no king ; " there 
being nothing in the words expressive of 3 
past tense, or indicating that before tlie writ- 
ing of the sentence a king had reigned in 

The other difficulty in the passage is chro- 
nological, it being thought that so many dukes 
and kings could not have succeeded one an- 
other in the peiiod which elapsed from Esau 
to Moses. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the dukes, mentioned from v. 15 to 19, 
reigned in succesrion, then the kings from v. 
31 to 39, and then ag^n the dukes mentioned 
from v.40 t043. On the contrary, a compari- 
son of Num. xs. 14 with Exod. xv. ij shews, 
that a single king was reigning in Edom con- 
temporaneously with several dukes or phyl- 
archs. The dukes (as their title indicates) 
were not sovereigns of the whole of Idumsa, 
but princes or rulers of tribes ov provinces; 
moreover the kings do not appear to have 
succeeded by inheritance, the son never suc- 
ceeding to his father. Hence they were pro- 
bably elected by the dukes. 

33. Joiai] The LXX. and some of the 
fathers consider (his to have been the same 
person as Job; and the mention of Eliphair, in 
V. II in connection with Teman, and of EU- 
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[v. 34—43- 



son of Zerah of Bozrah reigned in 
his stead. 

34 And Jobab died, and Husham 
of the land of Temani reigned in his 

35 And Husham died, and Hadad 
the son of Bedad, who smote Midian 
in the field of Moab, reigned in his 
stead : and the name of his city was 
Avith. 

36 And Hadad died, and Samlah 
of Masrekah reigned in his stead, 

37 And Samlah died, and Saul of 
Rehoboth by the river reigned in his 

38 And Saul died, and Baal-hanan 
the son of Achbor reigned in his 
Stead. 

39 And Baal-hanan the son of 



Achbor died, and Hadar reigned in 
his stead : and the name of his city 
was Pau; and his wife's name ivas 
Mchetabel, the daughter of Matred, 
the daughter of Mezahab. 

40 And these are the names of the 
dukes that came of Esau, according 
to their families, after their places, by 
their names; duke Timnah, duke 
Alvah, duke Jetheth, 

41 Duke Aholibamah, duke Elab, 
duke Pinon, 

42 Duke Kenaz,dukeTeman, duke 
Mibzar, 

43 Duke Magdiei, duke Iram: 
these he the dukes of Edom, accord- 
ing to their habitations in the land of 
their possession: he Is Esau the fa- 
ther of ' the Edomites. £ 



phaa the Temanite in the book of Job favours 
Ihis belief. 

Bozrah'\ A famous city of Idum^a (see 
Isi. xxxiv. 6, Ixiii. i, Sec), remains of which 
are still traced in El Buieireb, a ruined village 
in Jebal. (Burckhardt, ' Syr.' 407 ; Robinson, 
II. 16;.) 

S7. Rehoboth by the riiwr] or Hehobolli 
Hamiahar, so distinguished from Rehoboth Ir, 
ch. X. II. The river here is probably the 
Euphrates. 

39. tladar\ Called Hadad in i Chr. i. 
50, and here also in the Samaritan text. He 
probably was living when Moses wrote, as no 
mention is made of hia death, an argument for 
the Mosaic origin of this chapter; for Hadad 
could hardly have been living after the time of 
the kings oflsrael, to which period those who 
from V. 31 conader it to be an interpolation 
would assign this genealogy, or perhaps the 
whole chapter. 

40. -And these are the names of the 
dukes., &c.] From comparing . the words in 



this verse "after their places, by their names" 
with those in v. 43, "according to their habi- 
tations in the land of their possession," it is 
inferred with great probability, that this se- 
cond catalogue of dukes is, not a catalogue of 
dukes who reigned subsequently to the kings 
of the preceding verses, nor a different veraon 
of the catalogue given in vv. 15 to 19, but ra- 
ther a terriloria! catalogue, recounting, not 
the names, but the cities in which the various 
dukes or phylarchs before named had their 
seat of government. If so, we must render 
' ' the duke of Timnah, the duke of Alvah, the 
duke of Jetheth, 6:c," Two of the names in 
this list correspond with two in the former 
list, viz. Timnah and Kenaz, because, as it is 
supposed, the dukes Timnah and Kenaz called 
their cities after thdr own names. Aholiba- 
mah may have been a city called after the 
Horite princess (v. 2j). (So Schumann, Kno- 
bel, Del., Keil, Kalisch, &c.). 

43. ibi father of the Edomites-] See on 



NOTE A on Chap, xxxvi, \ 



Adah the daughter of Elon the Hittite, and 
Aholibamah the daughter of Anah, the daugh- 
ter ofZibeoa the Hivite; and Bashematb, Isb- 
maeFi daughter, shier ofNebajolh'] The dif- 
ficulty of reconciling this with the names of 
the three wives of Esau, as given in ch. xxvi. 



Ch.x: 



1. Judith, daughter of Be«ii the Hittite. 

2, Bashemath, daughter of Elon the Hittite. 
8. Mahalath, daughter of Ishmael, aster 

to Nebaioth. 



1. Aholibamah, daughter of Anah daugh- 

ter of Zibeon the Hivite. 

2. Adah, daughter of Elon the Hittite. 

3. Bashemath, daughter of tshmael, sister 

to Nebaioth. 
From this table it appears that every one of 
the three wives ia designated by a different 
name in the earlier history from that in the 
later genealogy. Yet there can be little doubt 
that 2 Bashemath the daughter of Elon = Adah 
the daughter of Elon, nor that 3 Mahalath = 
Bashemath, both being described as daughter 
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of Ishmael, and sister of Nebaiiith. We may 
therefore conclude also that 1 Judith a»Aholi- 
bamah. Thla excludes the explanation sug- 
gested by Beverai commentators, that the wiyes 
of Esau, named in ch. Kxvi, 34 had died with- 
out offapiing, and that Esau had manied 
others. It seems far more probable that the 
one set of names wei-e those which they bore in 
their father's house, the other set having been 
given to (hem by Esau, or by the Edomites, 
aftei' they had become mothers of tribes. 

1. The identity of Judith and Aholibamah 
may appear thus. Judith is called the daugh- 
ter of Beeri the Hittite, whilst Aholibamah is 
called "the daughter of Anah, the daughter 
of Zibeon the Hivite." Anah was probably 
not the mother, but the father of Aholibamah, 
ths second "daughter" being refenible back 
to Aholibamah, and not attributable to Anah 
(unless the reading of the Samaritan, LXX., 
and Syriac, " the son of Zibeon," be the right 
reading); for in v. 14 we find Uiat Anah was 
the son of Zibeon, and the grandson of Seir 
the Horite. The reason why the same person 
has been called Anah and Been has been de- 
rived by Hengstenberg and others from the 
fact that Anah is said, in v. 24, to have dis- 
covered the hot springs, from which very pro- 
bibly he acquired the name of Beeri, i.e.fint- 
anus, "the well-linder." A greater diiKculty 
ifi apparent in his being called a " Hittite" 
(xxvi. 34), a "Hivite" (xxxvi, a), and a 
"Horite" (xxuvi, 20). It is observed that 
these three words "Hittite," "Hivite," and 
" Horite," differ in Hebrew by one letter 
only, and that they were easly interchanged 
in transcription. It is, however, clear (from 
>:xvii. 46) that Rebekah calls Judith a daugh- 
ter of Heth. And from xxKvi. 30, 24, 25, 
that Abolibamab, the daughter of Anah, was 
a Horite. The difficulty seems therefore tather 



to admit of solution by saying th.it Hittite 
(like Amorite) was a generic name for a large 

Eortion of the Ganaaiiitish people, compre- 
ending both Hivites and Horites. It is not 
improbable that Hivite in v. i may be an 
error of transcription for Horite ('in for 'Tl), 
in which case we have only to conclude that 
the Horites of Mount Seir were reckoned by 
Isaac and Reljecca as among the Hittite in- 
habitants of Canaan, if, howevei', the read- 
ing Hivite be correct, it is not impossible tliat 
the Hivites, a southern people, may originally 
have come from Mount Sdr, and have been 
dwellers in its rocky fastnesses, which is the 
meaning of the word Horite (troglodyte, 
dweller in caves). If this be correct, then 



hot springs, and the granddaughter of Zibeon 
the Horite, o!ie of the tribes reckoned in the 
great Hittite fiimily, when she married Esau, 
assumed the name of Aholibamah ("the tent 
of the height"). 

2. Bashemath is described exactly as Adah 
is, i.e. as the daughter of Eion the Hittite. 
There is no difficulty here except in the 
change of name into Adah, "ornament," a 
change not improbable for Esau to have mads. 

3, In the same maanei- Mahalalh is the 
daughter of Ishmael the sister of Nebaioth, 
and Bashemath is the daughter of Ishmael the 
sister of Nebaioth. Tliere would be no diffi- 
culty in this, except that Bashemath, the se- 
cond name of the daughter of Ishmael, is the 
same with the first name of the daughter of 
Elon the Hitljtc. If this seems to some iiTe- 
concileable with probability, it may be ascribed 
to an error of transcription, likely enough to 
occur in the writing out of gen&dogies, and 
the Samaritan text reads Mahalath in the ge- 
nealogy as well as in the history. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

2 yoseph is haled of his brethrca. 5 Itis two 
dreams, 13 Jiieei smdetk him lo visit Ms 
brelhreit. 1 8 His hrdhrm- corapin Ms death. 
3( Seuben sanelh him. i5 They sell hiiit 10 
Ihd Ishmedites. 31 His father deeded iv 
the bloody coal, mot/ ti I f kt 5 // 

sold to Potiphar in E-^p 

Chap. XXXVII. 1 iidJ bdw! 
the land, &C.J Cb. xxxv J d-dth h 

tory of Isaac. Ch. ^x d p sed f th 
history of Esau and h d ce dant d t 
the very time of the E od (See h 

xxxvi. 39.) This first se f h x. vi 
now lands us in the t m d pi t 
whence the succcedins; h t ry b g 

Jacob dwelt In tHel d f Hi h 

BOjournlngB, In t I nd t n. 

Esau had left Ganaai t J b wh ft 
their father'sdeathbfcam th so m th 
land, which his posterity t p se 

Vol. I. 



AND Jacob dwelt in the iar>d 
^'wherein his father was a stranger, ' iiih. 
in the land of CaJiaan. °&^ 

2 These are the generations of Ja— ''™'''""-*' 
cob. Joseph, being seventeen years 
Id w feeding the flock with his 
b th and the hd ivas with the 

a T are the generatio'is 0/ Jacob.'] 

Th Tld b or genealogical history of I saac 

bega (ch xxv. 19) after the death of his 

f Ji Abraham, a few verses having beai 

1! tted (w 13—18) to dispose of the his- 

7 f h brother Ishmael. In the same 

th Ts/fifo/Aof Jacob are given inthis 

h pt ft the death of his ^her Isaac, 

h havmg intervened to account for 

E^ d h family. Many of the preceding 

h p h d l)cen occupied with tlK history 

t J b d his sons, but Jacob's TaUdot'h 

bej, t th point, because now he has become 

N 
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sons of Bilhah, and with the sons of Zil- 
pah, his father's wives : and Joseph 
brought unto his father their evil report. 

3 Now Israel loved Joseph more 
than all his children, because he luas 
the son of his old age; and he made 
him a coat of wan/ 'colours. 

4 And when his brethren saw that 
their father loved him more than all 
his brethren, they hated him, and 
could not speak peaceably unto him. 

5 ^ And Joseph dreamed a dream, 
and he told /'( his brethren : and they 
hated him yet the more. 

6 And he said unto them. Hear, I 
pray you, this dream which I have 
dreamed : 

7 For, behold, we were binding 



sheaves in the field, and, lo, my sheaf 
arose, and also stood upright; and, be- 
hold, your sheaves stood round ahout, 
and made obeisance to my sheaf, 

8 And his brethren said to him, 
Shalt thou indeed reign over us? or 
shalt thou indeed have dominion over 
us? And they hated him yet the 
more for his dreams, and for his 
words. 

9 ^ And he dreamed yet another 
dream, and told it his brethren, and 
said. Behold, I have dreamed a dream 
more ; and, behold, the sun and the 
moon and the eleven stars made obei- 

10 And he told it to his fether, 
and to his brethren: and his fether 



the Eole head and father of the chosen seed. 
The Tokdotb, or family history, of j3t:ob con- 
tinues now till his death ch. 1. 

2. Joieph, being Jeventeen year] old.'] This 
history goes back a few years; for Isaac must 
have been living when Joseph was seven- 
teen. (See note at the end of ch. xxxi.) 
But the historian had fully wound up the 
history of Isaac, before commencing the 7ole- 
^0/6 of Jacob; and he now gives unity to the 
liistory of the deecent into Egypt by beginning 
wilh the adolescence of Joseph, his father's 
fondness for him, and his brothera' jealousy 

3, the ion of his old age] It is not im- 
possible that the greater part of this narrative 
may have been chronologically before the birth 
of Benjamin and the death of Rachel, related 



nch.x 



i8. 



coat of many colours] (i). The LXX. 
Vulg, and most modem versions render a 
garmait made of different pieces, of patch- 
work, and so of many colours. In the well- 
known scene from the tomb of Chnoumhotep 
at Beni Hassan, a tomb of the Xllth dynasty, 
the Semitic viators who are offering presents 
to the Governor are dressed in robra of rich 
colouring, apparently formed of separate small 
pieces or patches sewn together. There is an 
excellent engraving and explanation in Bnigscli, 
' Histoire d'Egypte,' p. 6j. 

(i). The verwons ot Aquila, Symm., Syr, 
render a tunic with sleeves or fringes extending 
to both hands and feet, tunica maalcata ei 
talaris (see Hieron. ' Qii.' ad h. 1.), which is 
the interpretation adopted by most modem 
Hebraists(seeGeB.'Thes.'p.iii7). We find 
Thamar, the daughter of David, wearing this 
same dress (i S. xiii, ig): and Josephus 
X'Ant.' vii. 8, i)speak6of long garments reach- 



ing to the hands and ankles as worn by Jewish 
maidens. But the engraving at Beni Hassan 
just mentioned makes the former interpreta- 
tion (i) the more probable. 

It has been thought by some that Jacob, 
in his anger at the sins of hia elder sons, 
especially of Reuben his firstborn, and in his 
partiality for Joseph, the firstborn of Rachel, 
designed to give him the right of primogeniture, 
that this rote was the token of birthright, and 
perhaps even designating the priestly office of 
theheadofthefamily, (SeeHeidegger,Tom,ir. 
p. J 8 1. Bramiius 'de Vestitu sacerdotal!,' pp. 
473 sqq., Kurtz, Vol.i. p.378, C lark's transla- 
rion, Blunt, 'Undesigned CoincidenceE,'p.i5.) 

7. we were binding sheaves in the field] 

It appears from this, that Jacob was not a 
mere nomad, but, like his father Isaac (ch. 
xxvi, 11), had adopted agricultural as well as 
pastoral employments. 

10. his father rebukul him] Josqih 
may have told the dream in the simplicity 
of his heart, or perhaps he may have been 
elated by his lather's partiality and by "the 
abundance of the revelations" {a Cor. xii. 7). 

thy mother] It is pos^Ie that Rachel 
may have been living now, for nritherUiedate 
of the dream nor of Rachel's death are clraily 
given. The di-eam may have been some time 
before the selling of Joseph, and is only re- 
lated here as one of the reasons which caused 
his bivthren to hate him. If, however, Ra- 
chel was dead, we must then understand Jacob 
to mean by "thy mother" either Leah, who 
would be his step-mother, or perhaps more 
likely Bilhah, who was Rachel's handmaid, 
and at once nurse and step-mother to Jo- 
seph; and it is not impossible tliat in ather 
Leah or Bilhah the dream may have been ful- 
filled; for we do not know whether they were 
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j'ebuked him, and said unto him, 
What is this dream that thou hast 
dreamed? Shall I and thy mother 
and thy hrethren indeed come to bow 
down ourselves to thee to the earth \ 

1 1 And his brethren envied him ; 
but his father observed the saying. 

12 ^ And his brethren went to feed 
their iather's fiock in Shechem. 

13 And Israel said unto Joseph, 
Do not thy brethren feed the flock 
in Shechem ? come, and I will send 
thee unto them. And he said to 
him, Here am I. 

14 And he said to him, Go, I pray 
thee, * see whether it be well with thy 

' brethren, and well with the flocks; 

'.^^ and bring me word again. So he 
sent him out of the vale of Hebron, 
and he came to Shechem. ■ 

15 fl And a certain man found 
him, and, behold, he wai wandering 
in the field : and the man asked him, 
saying. What seekest thou I 

16 And he said, I seek my bre- 
thren; telt me, I pray thee, where 
they feed their Jlocks. 

17 And tlie man said, They are 
departed hence ; for I heard them say. 
Let us go to Dothan. And Joseph 

alive or not when Jacob went down into 
Egypt. ■ 

14. out of the -vale of Hebron, and be 
came to Shechem] It appears from this that 
Jacob was now dwelling in the n«ghbourhood 
of Hebron where his father Isaac was still 
living (see on t. 3). After the slaughter of 
the Shechemites (see ch. xxxiv.) Jacob jour- 
neyed southward; but from the fact that hia 
Bona were aent to feed sheep in Shechem, it is 
not impossible that he may have left some of 
his cattle still in thdr old pastures, and his 
anxirtj' here about his sons, who were thus 
feeding in Shechem, may have arisen in part 
from Sie enmity excited ag^nst them in that 
neighbourhood by their violence. In ch. xxxv. 
^ve trace Jacob's eouthward joumeyings from 
Shechem Eratto Bethel, v. 6; then to Bethle- 
hem, w. 16, J9; then to the tower of Edar, 
V. ji; and finally to Hebron, v. 27, where 
Isaac died, v. 19. But fi"om this verse, ch. 
xxxvii. 14, ive infer that Jacob must have 
ai rived at Hebron several years before his 
father's death. 

17. Datbaii] or Dotha'm^ tlie two wells or 
cisterns. They may iiave gone there because 



went after his brethren, and found 
them in Dothan, 

18 And when they saw him afar 
ofF, even before he came near unto 
them, they conspired against him to 

19 And they said one to another, 
Behold, this 'dreamer Cometh. iHtb. 

20 Come now therefore, and let "frLZt. 
us slay him, and cast him into some 

pit, and we will say. Some evil beast 
hath devoured him : and we shall see 
what will become of his dreams. 

21 And "Reuben heard It, and headhap.4» 
delivered him out of their hands 5 and "■ 
said, Let us not kill him. 

22 And Reuben said unto them, 
Shed no blood, but cast him into this 
pit that h in the wilderness, an^ lay 
no hand upon him ; that he might rid 
him out of their hands, to deliver him 
to his father again. 

23 fl And it came to pass, when 
Joseph was come unto his brethren, 
that they stript Joseph out of his 
coat, hh coat of man^ " colours that 1 Or. 

24 And they took him, and cast 
him into a pit : and the pit wai empty, 

of the water In theae wells. Dothan is said 
(Euseb. 'Onomasticon') to have been twelve 
Roman miles north of Sehaate {i.e. Shechem 
or Samaria) towards the plain of Jezreel. It 
still retains Its ancient name (Robinson, 'B.R.' 
III. III). 

20. some pif\ A cistern, or well, dug by 
the sheplierds of tlie counby, to catch and 
preserve the rain-watei*. Some of these cis- 
terns were very deep, and a lad thrown into 
one of them would have been unable to escape. 

34. t&e Jiit ivai empty, there rujas no 
<!vater in it'] jipparently referred to by Zech. 
ix. II, in a prophecy of the Messiah. Joseph 
has been recognised by most Christian inter- 
preters as a type of Christ; in his father's love 
tor him, in his bdng sent to hia brethren, re- 
jected by them, sold to the Gentiles, delivered 
to death, in the sanctity of his life, in his hu- 
miliation, in his exaltation to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, in that his father and mother and 
brethren all came and bowed down to him. 
We may notice here, that the counsels of hia 
brethrcntopreventthefulhlment of his dreams, 
like the counsels of Herod and the Jews to 
prevent the fulfilment of the prophecies con- 
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25 And they sat down to eat 
bread: and they lifted up their eyes 
and looked, ind, behold, a company 
of Ishmeelites came from G lei,d with 
their camels btarmg ^picery ind bilm 
and mjrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt. 

26 And Judih said unto hs bre- 
thren, Whit profit u tt if we sky 
our brother, and conceal his blood \ 

2; Come, and let us «cll him to 
the Ishmeelites, and let not our hand 
be upon him ; for he ts our brother 
andoMx flesh. And his brethren 'were 



28 Then there passed by Midian- 
ites merchantmen; and they drew and 

I'^s- lifted up Joseph out of the pit, ''and 
. TO. sold Joseph to the Ishmeelites for 
7. 1), twenty fiecu of silver : and they 
brought Joseph into Egypt. 

29 II And Reuben returned unto 
the pit; and, behold, Joseph wai not 
in the pit; and he rent his cbthes 



30 And he returned ur,to his bre- 
thren, and said. The chiJd h not; 
and I, whither shall I go? 

31 And they took Joseph's coat, 
ind killed a kid of the goats, and 
d pped the coat in the blood ; 

32 And they sent the coat of many 
colours, and they brought it to their 
fithei , and said. This have we found : 
know now whether it be thy son's 

33 And he knew it, and said. It U 
my son's coat; an 'evi! beast hath dc- =c 
voured him ; Joseph is without doubt " 
rent in pieces. 

34 And Jacob rent his clothes, and 
put sackcloth upon his loins, and 
mourned for his son many days. 

35 And all his sons and all his 
daughters rose up to comfort him; 
but he refused to be comforted ; and 
he said, For I will go do\ 



grave unto my son mo 
h tatl e wept for bin 



Thus 



ceming Jesus, only served to bring abo t 
God'a counsels, which were wrought out by 
the very means taken to defeat them If 
Joseph had not been sold lo the Midian t 
iie would never have been exaited to be go 
nor in Egypt. If Christ had not been perse- 
cuted and at last crucified. He would not 
have worked out redemption for us, have risen 
from the dead, and ascended up into His 
glory. 

25. they sat down to eat bread\ In 
this heartless meal Reuben can have taken 
no part. It appears from verse sg, that 
he must have left hia brelhren, perhaps with 
the very purpose of seeking means to rescue 
Joseph. The simpiidty and truthfulness of 
the narrative are all the more apparent by 
the indifference of the writer to the quefr- 
tion how and why it was that Reuben was 
absent at this point of the history. A forger 
would have been likely to tell all about it, and 
make it all plain. Yet strangely enough, this 
vei^ artlessness has been made an argument 
against the historical truth of the narrative, as 
being clumsily arranged, and inconsistent In 
these details. 

25. a company of Iibmeeliies] "A tra- 
velling company " or "caravan." labmaclitea 
atterwards called Midianites in v. 18, and 
Medanim In v. 36. See note on ch. xxv. 1. 
Medan and Midian were sons of Abraham 
by Kcturah; Ishmael his son by Hagar. The 
Ithinaelites and Midianites were near n^gh- 



bo 3 a d very probably joined together in 
cara n and commercial enterprizes. Very 
p obably too the Ishmaehtes, being the more 
pow -ful t ibe, may have by this time become 
g n 1 name for several smaller and asso- 
ciated tnbes. 

ificety'] probably "storax," the gum of the 
styrax-tree. So Aqu. followed hy Bochart, 
•Hieroz.'ii.p.j32, Gesen. 'Thes.'p.883, &c. 
The LXX, and Vulg. give only "perfumes " 

balm] Probably the gum of the opobalsam 
or balsam-tree, which grew abundandy m 
Gilead, and was especially used for healing 
wounds. This is the intetpretat on Lommonly 
given by the Jews, and adopted by Bochait 
('Hieroz.'i.6iS); CelausCHierob 11 iSo) 
Ges. 'Thes.' 1185, Sec). Lee (Lex in lot ) 
contends for "mastlch" as the right rendenng. 

myrrh'] According to almost all moddn 
interpreters Ladanum, an odoriferous gum 
found on the leaves of the ciitus cret'icus or 
cislui ladanifera. (See Celsius, 'Hicrob.' I. 
,3o__igg, Gesen, 'Thes.' p.748, Smith, ' Diet, 
of Bible,' B.v.JM>rrA.) 

27. were conleal] hearkenod. 

35. bis daughters] See on ch. xxs. 21. 

into the grave] To shsoL He thought 
his son devoured by wild beasts, therefore the 
word SAifo/ translated "grave" mustheremean 
the place of the departed. The word appears 
to signify a hollow subterraneous place (comp. 
bell, hole, &c.). (See Ges. 'Thes.' p. 1343.) 
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36 And the Midianites sold him 

into Egypt unto Potiphar, an 'officer 

ot of Pharaoh's, and * ' captain of the 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

' I ytidak htgetietk Er, Onan, and Shda/i. 6 

Erniarrietk Taiaar. %The trespass of Onan. 

(^ ir Tamar stayelh for Shelah. . 13 She de- 

r- cdveth Judah. 27 She bearitk tsiim, Plu»-a 

and Zarah. ^ 

AND it came to pass at that time, 

r- Xi, that Judah went dow..T from his 

brethren, and turned in to a certain 

Adullamite, whose name was Hirah. 



2 And Judah saw there a daughter 
of a certain Canaanite, whose name 
luas " Shuah ; and he took her, and " 
went in unto her. 

3 A«d she conceived, and bare a 
son ; and he called his name Er. 

4 * And she conceived again, and °. 
bare a son ; and she called his name 
Onan. 

5 And she yet again conceived, 
and bare a son ; and called his name 
Shelah; and he was at Chezib, when 
she bare him. 

6 And Judah took a wife for Er 



36. Potip&ar] Generally supposed to he 
the same as Potiphera, i.s. "devoted to Ra," 
the Sun-God. (See Ges. 'Thes.,' p. 1094.) 
It is fer more probably "devoted to Par or 
Phar," i.r. to the Royal House or Palace. 
(See 'Excursus on Egyptian Woirfs' at the 
end of this volume.) 

anofficerofPharaah^i\ Heb. "an ellnuch;" 
but used also of chamberlains and other offi- 
cera about the court. The immediate prede- 
cessor in Manetho of Sesostris, who was of 
the same dynasty with Joseph's Pharaoh, was 
slain by his eunuchs. 

captain of the guard] Ohlarorthe eseou-. 
tloners, or "commander of the body guard," 
who executed the sentences of the king. (Cp. 
» K. xKv. 8; Jer. xxm. 9, lii. 13.) He d 
(II. i63) tella us that "a thousand CaL n 
and the same number of Hermotybians m 
ed in alternate years the budy-guard th 
king" of Egypt. 

Chap. XXXVill. 1. it came lo pai 
that t'ime\ This chapter may appeal be 
an useless digiession inserted at an 
venient time; but in reality it supplies 
important link, and this was probab 
best place for its introduction. In th T 
doth, or family history, of Jacob, th tv 
chief persons were Joseph and Judah; Joseph 
from his high character, his personal import- 
ance, his influence in the future destinies of 
the race, and hia typical foreshadowing of the 
Mesaah; Judah, from his obtaining the vir- 
tual right of primi^eniture, and from his 
being the ancestor of David and of the Son of 
David. Hence, at a natural pause in the 
iiistory of Joseph, viz. when he had been 
now sold mto Egypt and settled in Potiphar's 
house, the historian recurs to the events in 
the family of Judah, which he carries down 
to the birth of Pharen, the next link in the 
ancestry of the Saviour. Thus he cleara 
away all that was necessary to be told of 
the histoiy of the twelve patriarchs, with tlie 



exception of that which was involved in the 
history of Joseph. There is also a remai-k- 
able contrast brought vividly out by this 
juxtaposition of the impure line, of Judah and 
hia children with the chastity and moral in- 
tegrity of Joseph as seen in the succeeding 

at that li/nej It is by no means certain 

that this note of time is to be immediately 

connected with the events in the last chapter. 

The atiict chronological sequence in these 

Tokdotb is not always followed. Episodes, 

Hke the genealogies of Ishmael and Esau above 

referred to, are introduced here and there, in 

order to avoid interrupting the general order 

of another narrative, and so this episode of the 

history of Judah is brought in to prevent an 

p on in the history of Joseph, If the 

h gy in note at the end of ch. xxxi. be 

d p ed Judah would have been at least »6 

le of Jacob's flight from Padan- 

m d from that time to the going down 

Egyp there would be an interval of 33 

•mm down from his brethren\ !. e. Went 
h ard (Abenezra, Rosenm. S:c.). 

A i!te] Adullam, a place afterwards 

fom the history of David, i S. xxii. i 

(see also Josh. xii. 15; i S, xxiii. 13; i Chr. 
xi, ij; a Chr. xi. 7; Micah i. 15), is men- 
tioned by Jerome as existing in his day, then 
a small village to the east of Eleutheropolis. 
It must have lain in the southern part of the 
plain of Judah, but its site has not been dis- 
covered by modern travellers. 

2. a certain Canaaaite, luhoie name luas 
Shvah} Shuah was the name of the father 
of Judah's wife, not of the wife herself, 
as appears from the Hebrew and from v. 
12. This marriage of Judah with one of the 
daughters of the land was the fruitful source 
of sin and misery in his femily. 

5. iJiC&Ei,^] Probably the same as Achzib 
mentioned with Adullam, Mic. i. 74, ij. 
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his firstborn, whose name i 



: Ta- 



7 And ''Er, Judah's firstborn, was 
wicked in the sight of the Lord; and 
the Lord s!cw him. 

8 And Judah said unto Onan, Go 
in unto thy brother's wife, and marry 
her, and raise up seed to thy brother. 

9 And Onanknew that the seed 
should not be his; and it came to 
pass, when he went in unto his bro- 
ther's wife, that he spiUed // on the 
ground, lest that he should give seed 
to his brother. 

10 And the thing which he did 
' displeased the Lord : wherefore he 

« slew him also. 

11 Then said Judah to Tamar his 
daughter in law, Remain a widow at 
thy father's house, till Shehh my son 
be grown : for he sa d L t p d 
venture he die also, h b th n 
dU. And Tamar wei t d d It n 
her lather's house. 

12 ff And 'in proc % f tn th 
,i. daughter of Shuah Jud h w f d d 

and Judah was comfo t d d t 



up unto his sheepshearers to Tim- 
nath, he and his friend Hirah the 
Adullamite. 

1 3 And it was told Tamar, saving. 
Behold thy father in law goeth up to 
Timnath to shear his sheep. 

14 And she put her widow's gar- 
ments off from her, and covered her 
with a vail, and wrapped herself, and 

sat in ' an open place, which is by the 1 Heb. 
way to Timnath; for she saw thatj^„^^^ 
Shelah was grown, and she was not ^™Ji'«- 
given unto him to wife. 

1 5 When Judah saw her, he thought 
her to be an harlot; because she had 
covered her face. 

16 And he turned unto her by the 
way, and said, Go to, 1 pray thee, 
let me come in unto thee; (for he 
knew not that she nvas his daughter 

i w ) And she said, What wilt 
th 'e me, that thou mayest come 

7 And he said, I will send thee 
k d from the flock. And she said, i Hci.. 
W It hou give me 3 pledge, till thou lu't^i,^ 



6, Tamar] i.e. "a palm t ee 
8. raiie up reed io thy b he ~\ A fh 
wasbefore the law of Moses w Id pp 
probable tliat this kx kvira jti 1 w f m 
riage with a brother's widow e&t d 
traditional custom, very prob bly m g ti 
Chaldees. The law of Mcraes did n t bo- 
lish it, but gave rules concern g t (D t 
XKT, j), as was the case g d m y 

other ancient practices. Thi 1 f 1 rat 

maj'riage prevailed among I di P 
African, and some Italian ea (D d S 

11. Then said Judab to Tamar] Judah 
perhaps superstitiously seems to liave thought 
Tamar in some way the cause of his son's 
death (cp. Tobit iii. 7) ; or he may have 
thought Shelah too young f o marry. 

12. Ttmnatb'] Probably not the bord t ii 
of Dan and Judah, between Ekron and E h 
Shemesh (Jirah. xv. 10), but Timnah th 
mountains of Judah (Joah. xv. 57). 

hit frimd] The LXX., and Vulg h 
" his rfiepherd," but Onkelos, Syr., Ar b d 
most modern interpreters, render as th A 
thorised Version, which is probably right 

14. in an open f!aee'] In tHa g t f 
Eaaim. So the I.XX., Jerome (in L 



H b ) Gesen., Winer and most modem in- 

t p t . Enaim is probably tlie same as 

E m josh. XV, 34. Enam is a place in tli? 

pi which lay on the road from Judah's 

d 11 g place to Timnath (Knobel). Other 

po bl enderings are "at the opening of the 

jea e. in a public place, such as "the 

ng of two roads," (so Vulg., Syr., and 

y J vish interpreters); and "at the hreak- 

g forth of two fountains" (eo Abenezra, 

R enm and others) ; but the first is pretty 

ta ly the true. 

15 n harlot; became ihe had co-nered her 
f ] Probably Judah thought her to be 
a woman having a vow. In v. 11, he calls 
her by a title translated "harlot," meaning 
literally "consecrated," i.e. to flie impure 
worship of Astarte, as was the custom of 
B byl m the worship of Mylitta (Herod. 1, 
99) This abominable worship was very 
arly troduced into Canaan and Egypt. So 
h de I b " a consecrated woman," appears to 
h me into use as a bind of euphemism. 

Th 1 probably led Judah to think her thus 
d ow: for there is no reason to sup- 

pose th t mere profligates so covered their 
f es (seeGes. 'The8.'p.ii97). The worship 
f th Dea Syra at Byblos is recorded at a 
y ly age. In the time of Rameses II, it 
1 dy very ancient. 
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18 And he said, What pledge shall 
I give thee i And she said, 1 hy sig- 
net, and thy bracelets, and thy staff 
that (V in thine hand. And he gave 
('/ her, and came in unto her, and she 
conceived by him. 

jg And she arose, and went away, 
and laid by her vail from her, and 
put on the garments of her widow- 
hood. 

20 And Judah sent the kid by the 
hand of his friend the Adullaraite, to 
receive hli pledge from the woman's 
hand : but he found her not, 

21 Then he asked the men of that 
place, saying. Where is the harlot, 
that was "openly by the way side? 
And they said. There was no harlot 
in this place. 

22 And he returned tojudah, and. 
said, I cannot find her; and also the 
men of the place said, thai there was 
no harlot in this pla>:e. 

23 And Judah said. Let her take 
it to her, lest we 'be shamed; be- 

) hold, I sent this kid, and thou hast 
not found her, 

24. fl And it came to pass about 
three months after, that it was told 
Judah, saying, Tamar thy daughter 
in law hath played the harlot; and 
also, behold, she is with child by 
whoredom. And Judah said. Bring 
her forth, and let her be burnt. 

25 Wheii she ivas brought forth, 
she sent to her father in law, saying. 



By the man, whose these ars, am I 
with child: and she said. Discern, I 
pray thee, whose are these, the signet, 
and bracelets, and staff. 

26 And Judah acknowledged them., 
and said. She hath been more righteous 
than I i because tliat I gave her not 
to Shelah my son. And he knew her 
again no more. 

27 11 And it came to p;iss in the 
time of her travail, that, behold, twins 
•were in her womb. 

28 And it came to pass, when she 
travailed, that the one put out his hand ; 
and the midwife took and bound upon 
his hand a scarlet thread, saying, This 
came out first. 

29 And it came to pass, as he drew 
back his hand, that, behold, his brother 
came out: and she said, 'How hasCiio.. 
thou broken forth \ this breach be np-j^'^g 
on thee : therefore his name was called J*?^*™^ 
'"'Pharez, ^Vb( 

30 And afterward came out his 1 Thai is 
brother, that had the scarlet thread 2*'^'^ 
upon his hand ; and his name was * *■ 
called Zarah. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I Joseph advitmcd in Poliphar's house. 1 Hi 
remtah his mislress's tenipbition. 1 3 [U is 
falsely accused, ■ia He is cast in frisoii. 1 1 
Gad is icriih Aim thue. 

AND Joseph was brought down to 
_t\. Egypt; and Potiphar, an officer 
of I'haraoh, captain of the guard, an 
Egyptian, bought him of iJie hands 



la. Thy iigaet\ A seal or signet-ring. 
The ancients wore it sometimes, not as a ring 
oil the finger, but hanging round the neck by^ 
a cord or chain (Ges. 'Thes.' p. 534). 

tbf bracelets'] Thycord: the cord or String 
by which the seal was suspended (so Ges., 
Rosenm., Schum., Lee). 

j/o^] It was probably of.con^derable 
value, as among the Babylonians, and on 
Egyptian monumenls. 

21. openly] AtBnalm. See on v. 14. 

B6. She has been more r'l^huovs tlian J] 
Judah acknowledges that he had done wrong 
to Tamar in not giving her his son Shelah, 
according to the lex leviratiis, that the bro- 
ther should raise up seed to his brother. 
It appears further Frem Ruth ch. iii. iv. that, 
according to the patiiarcli^l custom, the 



nearest of kin was to take the widow to wife, 
hence when Shelah does not take her, she 
considers Judah the right person with whom 
to form such an alliance. 

29. Ho'U! bast thou broken fortbf thiihreach 
be upon tbee] Or, "v/hy hast thou made 
a rent for thvself!" or "hast rent a rent for 
thyself!" 

Phare^l I.e. "breach" or "breaking torth." 

SO. T^rah] i.e. "rising." 

Chap. XXXIX. 1. Jnd Joseph 'oias 
brought dovin to Egypt, &c.] A recapifula- 
ticn of the narrative in ch. xxxvii. 36, which 
had been interrupted by the liistory of Judah'a 
family in ch. xxxviii. 

Isbmeelites'] See on c)\. -!X>:vil, ;.(. 
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uf the Ishmeelites, which had brought 
him down thither. 

2 And the Lord was with Joseph, 
aiid he was a prosperous man ; and he 
was in the house of his master the 
Egyptian. 

3 And his master saw that the 
.Lord tijas with him, and that the 

Lord made all that he did to prosper 
in his hand. 

4 And Joseph found grace in his 
sight, and he served him: and he 
made him overseer over his house, 
and aJl that he had he put into his 
hand. 

5 And it came to pass from the 
time that he had made him overseer 
in his house, and over all that he had, 
that the Lord blcssid the Egyptian's 
house for Joseph's sake; and the bless- 
ing of the LoitD was upon all that he 
had in the house, and in the field. 

6 And he left all that he had in 
Joseph's hand ; and he knew not 
ought he had, save the breaxl which 
l-,e did eat. And Joseph was a goodly 
person^ and well favoured. 



7 ^ And it c:tme to pass after these 
things, that his master's wife cast her 
eyes upon Joseph; and she said, Lie 
with me. 

8 But he refused, and said unto 
his master's wife, Behold, my master 
wottcch not what is v/ith me in the 
house, and he hath committed all that 
he hath to my hand; 

9 There is none greater in this house 
than I ; neither hath he kept back any 
thing from me but thee, because thou 
art his wife : how then can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God .' 

10 And it came to pass, as she 
spake to Joseph day by day, that he 
hearkened not unto her, to lie by her, 
or to be with her. 

1 1 And it came to pass about this 
time, that Joseph went into the house 
to do his business; TinA there was noae 
of the men of the house there within. 

:2 And she caught him by his gar- 
ment, saying, Lie with cne ; and he 
left his garment in her hand, and fied, 
and got him out. 

13 And it came to pass, v.'hen she 



2. the Loud ivai luHh Joieph'] The 
variety in the use of the Divine names, in the 
history of Joseph is very observable. The 
iiaine Jehovah occurs only where the 
nairator is speaking b his own person; until 
we come to ch, ilix. where Jacob uses it in 
the midst of his blessing on Dan, ch. x!ix. iS. 
In all other speeches in the history we have 
Elohim, sometimes Ha-Elohim with the arti- 
cle, and sometimes El, or Ha-Ei. The rea- 
son of this is generally apparent. The whole 
history, though given by an inspired writer 
to whom the name Jehovah was familiar, 
concerns the history of Joseph and his kindred 
in contact with a heathen people. It is there- 
fore on all accounts natural that the general 
name Elohim, and not the specially revealed 
name Jehovah, should be used in dialo- 
gue. Even the narrative, as in ch. xlvi., is 
most naturally carried on In a so-called Elo- 
histic form, the name Elohim bdng of com- 
mon use to both Hebrews and Egyptians. 
The adoption of the name El (or Ha-El) in 
xlvi. 3, is probably with marked reference to 
file blessing on Abraham pronounced in tbe 
name of El-ShaJdai in ch. Kvii. 1. 

4. lyuerseer] The Egyptian sculptures 
represent the property of rich men as super- 
inieiided by scribes or stewards, who are 
exhibited as carefully registering all the opera- 



tions of the household, the garden, the field, 
&c. 

6. Joieph 'Oias a goodly person, and luell 
favoured] Lit. "was feir of form and feir of 
aspect," or "appearance." 

1. his master's luife] The licentious- 
ness of the Egyptian women has always been 
complained of (see Herod. 11. in ; Diod. 1. 
59). The same appears from the monuments, 
which prove also that women did not live so 
retired a iiie in Egypt as in other ancient and 
especially EasCeni countries (Wilkinson, Vol. 
11. p. 389, Hengstenb. 'Egj-pt.' p. 16). There 
is a very remarkable resemblance between this 
passage in the history of Joseph and a very 
ancient Egyptian Romance in the Papyrus 
d'Orbiney in the British Museum, called 
"The Two Brothers," in which the wife of 
the elder brother acta in the same manner 
and uses almost the same words towards 
the younger brother as Potiphar's wife uses 
towards Joseph (see Ebers, ' .^gypten,' 
p. 3")- 

9. sin against God] The dii'ect sin 
would have been against his 'master; but 
Joseph clearly recognized that the true guilt 
of all sin consists in its breach of the law, and 
disobedieii'^e to the will of God, 
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saw that he had left his garment in 
her hand, and was fled forth, 

14 That she called unto the men 
of her house, and spake unto them, 
saying. See, he hath brought in an 
Hebrew unto us to mock us ; he came 
in unto me to lie with me, and I cried 
with a 'loud voice: 

15 And it came to pass, when he 
heard that I lifted up my voice and 
cried, that he left, bis garment with 
me, and fled, and got him out. 

16 And she laid up his garment 
by her, until his lord came home- 
ly And she spake unto him accord- 
ing to these words, saying. The He- 
brew servant, which thou hast brought 
unto us, came in unto me to mock me : 

18 And it came to pass, as I lifted 
up my voice and cried, that he left his 
garment with me, and fled out. 

19 And it came to pass, when his 
master heard the words of his wife, 
which she spake unto him, saying. 
After this manner did thy servant to 
me ; that his wrath was kindled. 

20 And Joseph's master took him, 
and put him into the prison, a place 
where the king's prisoners w^^r^ bound ; 
and he was there in the prison. 

21 fl But the Lord was with Jo- 



seph, and 'shewed him mercy, andfWeb, 
gave him favour in the sight of the TinJZ 
keeper of the prison. ""'"' 

22 And the keeper of the prison 
committed to Joseph's hand all the 
prisoners that ui^re in the prison ; and 
whatsoever they did there, he was the 

23 The keeper af tlie prison looked 
not to anything that was under his 
handi because the Lord was with 
him, and that which he did, the Lord 
made ic to prosper. 

CHAPTER XL. 

I TAe butler and hakir of Pharaoh in prison. 
4 Josifh hoik charge of Ihan. 5 Hi iiUer- 
prelM tbar dreanu. »o They come In pcus 
according io kis inierprelaiion. 13 Theitt- 
gratitude of the butler. 

AND it came to pass after these 
x\ things, thai the butler of the 
king of Egypt and hh baker had of- 
fended their lord the king of Egypt. 

2 And Pharaob was wroth against 
two of his officers, against the chief 
of the butlers, and against the chief 
of the bakers. 

3 And iie ^ut them in ward in the 
hoLise of the captain of the guard, 
into the prison, the place where Jo- 
seph wflj bound. 



20 fruoii} The word lieie wei w, 
(.urs only he e and in ch y\ It probably 
means a turret or roundtd (perhaps arched) 
bu Idinj, 01 apartment irched or rounded for 
strength used ai a pi son or dingeon It 
appears from ch. xl. 3, to have been a part of 
the house of the captain of the guard or chief 
of the executioners, in which the state pri- 
soners were kept, and to have had a special 
jailer or keeper of the prison, an officer of the 
chief of the executioners, placed over it. in 
ch. xl. ij, Joseph speaks of it as "a dungeon" 
or pit, which would quite correspond with 
the eharacter of an arched or vaulted room. 
In Ps. cv. 17, 18, the imprisonment of Joseph 
is represented as having been very severe, 
"whose feet tliey afflicted with tlie fetters, 
the iron entei'ed into his soul." It is most 
probable that at first Joseph's treatment may 
have been of this character, the crime with 
which he was charged liavlng been Buch that 
a slave would rnoat likely Irave beer instantly 
put to death- for it. By degrees, however, he 
g;une<I, under God's Providence, the confi- 
dence of the jailer (v. si), wnen the rigour 



of his confinement was mitigated, and at 
length the chief of the executionei-s himselJ 
(either Potiphar, or, as some think, his suo 
ceseor) intrusts him with the care of hn- 
portant slate prisoners. The fact that Joseph 
was not put to death, and by degrees treated 
kindly in prison, has given riw to the conjec- 
ture, that Potiphar did not wholly believe his 
wife's story, though he to a ceiiain extent acted 
on it (Cleric in !oc., Keil, &c.). 

Chap. XL. 2. tis chief of the butlers] 
TliB Chief of tha oupbearern. The office 
of cupbcarej' to the sovereign was one of im- 
portance and high honour in the East. See 
Herod, in. 34. 

chief of the bakers'] or " confectioners." 
The Tai'gum of Pseiido- Jonathan adds that 
"they had taken counsel to throw the poison 
of death into his food and into his drink, to 
kill their master, theking of Mi/raim." TUs 
is probably only a conjecture from the fact 
that the two offending persons were im- 
mediately concerned' witli Uic food and the 
drink of the king. 
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4 And the captain of the guard 
charged Joseph with them, and he 
served them: and they continued a 
season in ward. 

5 H And they dreamed a dream 
both of them, each man his dream in 
one night, each man according to the 
interpretation of his dream, the butler 
and the baker of the king of Egypt, 
which were bound in the prison. 

6 And Joseph came in unto them 
in the morning, and looked upon them, 
and, behold, they were sad. 

7 And he asked Pharaoh's officers 
that wire with him in the ward of his 
lord's house, saying, Wherefore 'look 

;.;, ye id sadly to day \ 

8 And they said unto him. We 
have dreamed a dream, and there h 
no interpreter of it. And Joseph said 
unto them, Da not interpretations be- 
lang to God ? tell me them., I pray you. 

9 And the chief butler told his 
dream to Joseph, and said to him, In 
my dream, behold, a vine wai before 



10 And i 



the ■ 



three 



branches : and it was as thougli it 
budded, and her blossoms shot forth ; 
and the clusters thereof brought forth 
ripe grapes : 

11 And Pharaoh's cup was in my 
hand ; and I took the grapes, and 
pressed them into Pharaoh's cup, and 
I gave the cup into Pharaoh's hand. 

12 And Joseph said unto him, This 
is the interpretation of it : The three 
branches are three days : 

13 Yet within three days shall 
Pharaoh " lift up thine head, and re- ! or, 
store thee unto thy place : and thou "' '^' 
shalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his 
hand, after the former manner when 
thou wast his butler. 

14 But 'think on me when it shall tHeb. 
be well with thee, and shew kindness, b™4/.'4 
I pray thee, ujito me, and make men- ''''"■ 
tion of me unto Pharaoh, and bring 

me out of this house ; 

15 For indeed I w^s stolen away 
out of the land of the Hebrews : and 
here also have I done nothing that 
they should put me into the dungeon. 

16 When the chief baker saw that 



4. ihiy continued a leasoril Lit. "days," 
by whieh the Jews very genei'ally understand 

9. a vini\ Herodotus denies the ex- 
istence of vines in ancient Egypt, and says 
that the Egyptian wine was made of barley 
(11. 77). Yet Herodotus himself (ir. 4a, 48, 
J44) and Diodorus (l. 11) identify Osiris 
with the Greelc Bacchus, the discoverer of the 
vine, and Diodorus (i. 15) expressly ascribes 
to Osiris the first cultivation of the vine. But, 
moreover, it now appears from the monu- 
ments that both the cultivation of grapes and 
the art of making wine were well known m 
Egypt from the time of the Pyramids. "Wine 
was universally used by the rich throughout 
Egypt, and bear supplied its pkice at the tables 
of the poor, not because "they had no vineo 
in the country, but because it was cheaper." 
(Sir G. Wilkinson's note in Rawlinson's 
Herod. 11. 77. See also Rosellini, Vol.11. 
PP- 36S) 373. 377; Wilkinson, Vol. 11. 143 ; 
Hengstenberg, ' Egypt,' Src. p. 16; Hiivemick, 
'Introd. to Pentateuch,' i»li.l.; Ebers, '^gyp- 
ten,' p. 313.) 

11. / took the grapes, and freiicd iheiii\ 
Some have thought that this indicates that the 
Egyptians did not at this time practise the 
fcnnentation of the grape, but merely drank 



the fresh juice, which would accord with the 
Etatement of Plutjirch (' Is. et Osir.' § 6) that 
the Egyptians before the time of Psammetichus 
neither drank wine nor made libations thereof, 
ae esteeming it to have sprung from the blood 
of those who made war with the gods ; but 
the monuments represent the process of fer- 
menting wine in very early times. See last 

13. ahall Pharaoh UJi Up thine head] Some 
think this expression merely means "will take 
count of thee," "will remember thee." Cp. 
Ex.xxx.ii; Num. i. 49; where the marginal 
reading is " reckon." More probably the 
me.ming is, "will take thee out of prison" 
(see Ges. p. 914). 

IB. the land 0/ the Htire^u'] Though 
the patiiarchs had been strangers ind pilgiims, 
yet Abraham, Isaac and Jacob had cHected 
something like permanent settlements in the 
neighbourhood of Mamre, Hebron, bhechem, 
&c. Probably too the visit of Abraham to 
Egypt and the intercourse of the Egj'ptians 
with the Hittites and other Canaanitish tribes, 
had made the name of Hebrew known to the 
Egyptians. Joseph does not say " the land of 
Canaan," lest he should be conftiunded with 
the Canaanites, who weie odious to himself as 
being idolaters. 
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the interpretation was good, he said 
unto Joseph, I also was in my dream, 
■ and, behold, I had three 'white bas- 
kets on my head : 

17 And in the uppermoet basket 
there was of all manner of ' bakemcats 
for Pharaoh; and the birds did eat 
them out of the basket upon my head. 

18 And Joseph answered and said, 
l~his is the interpretation thereof: 
The three baskets are three days : 

ig Yet within three days shall 
Pharaoh 'lift up thy head from off 
thee, and shall hang thee on a tree ; 
and the birds shall eat thy flesh from 
off thee. 

20 fl And it came to pass the third 
day, which was Pharaoh's birthday, 
that he made a feast unto all his ser- 
vants: and he 'lifted up the head of 
the chief butler and of the chief baker 

21 And he restored the chief but- 
ler unto his butleiship again; and he 
gave the cup into Pharaoh's hand : 

22 But he hanged the chief baker: 
as Joseph had interpreted to them. 

23 Yet did liot the chief butler re- 
member Joseph, but forgat him. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

1 Pharavh's two dreamt. 3S Jn^eph inler- 
prsieth tkein. 33 Hegiveth Pliarsek caunsel. 
38 Jostph is adoanced. JO He begdteth 
Manasseh and Ephraim. 54 The faming 

AND it came to pass st the end 
£\_ of two full years, that Pharaoh 
dreamed: and, behold, he stood by 
the river. 

2 And, behold, there came up out 
of the river seven well favoured kine 
and fatfleshed; and they fed in a 
meadow, 

3 And, behold, seven other kine 
came up after them out of the river, 
ill favoured and leanfleshed ; and stood 
by the other kine upon the brink of 
the river. 

4 And the ill favoured and lean- 
fleshed kine did eat up the seven well 
favoured and fat kine. So Pharaoh 
awoke, 

5 And he slept and dreamed the 
second time: and, behold, seven ears 
of corn came up upon one stalk, 

' rank and good. ' J 

6 And, behold, seven thin ears and 
blasted with the east wind sprung up 
after them. 



16. three lubits boiheli] Prabably "baskets 
of white bread;" so LXX., Aq., Vulg., Syr., 
Onk, Some prefer " baskets full of holts," 
" perforated," or " wicker baskets." 



17. bakcmiats for PharBoH\ Lit. "foed 
for Pharaoh, the wort of a baker." The 
Egyptians appear to have been very hixurious 
in the pi'eparation of different kinds of bread 
and pastry, (See Rosellini, Vol. 11. 264 ; Wil- 
Idnson, 11.384; Hengstenbei'g, p, 27.) 

19. ihallPbaraob lift up thy head from off 
tieej The same wordsas those usedin v.jj, 
with the addition of "from off thee," making 
the most vital difference. The mode nf pu- 
nishment was probably decapitation, tlie most 
common form of execution in Egypt (Ges. 
p. 91J); though some have thought hanging 
or crucifixion, as Onkelos in loc. Possibly 
the words may only indicate capital punish- 
ment, like the capiteplecii of the Latina. 

Chap. XLI. 1. the rivsri The "jreor," 
an Egyptian word signifying "great river," 
or "canal," used in Scripture for the Nile. 



The Nile had a sacred and a profane 
name. The sacred name was Hapi, i.e. Apis. 
The profane name was Aur, with the 
epilhet aa great. The Cqitic fonns lipo, 
lApUJ, correspond exactly to the Hebrew 
yeor. 

2. kine'] The Egyptians esteemed tlie 
cow above all other animals. It roas sacred 
to Isis (Herod. 11. 41), or rather to Athor, 
the Venus Genetrix of Egypt, and was looked 
on as "a symbol of the Earth and its cultiva- 
tion and food" (Clem. Ales. 'Strom.' v. p. 
671). Hence it was very natural tliat in Pha- 
raoh's dream the fiuitful and unfruitful years 
should be typified by well-fevoured and ill- 
favoured kine (see Hengsfenb. ' Egypt,' p. 28). 

in a meadow] In ths reed grass. The 
word (Achu) is of Egj^ptian origin. It is 
not common, but occurs in a papyrus of early 
date (akb-akb, green, verdant). Jerome (on 
Isai. xiK. 7) says that "when he enquired of 
the learned what the word meant, he was told 
by the Egyptians that in their tongue every 
thing green that grows in marshes is called by 
this name." It probably therefore means the 
sedge, reed, or rank grass by the river's side. 
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7 And the seven thin ears devour- 
ed the seven r<ink and full ears. And 
Pharaoh awoke, and, behold, il was a 
dream. 

8 And it came to pass in the 
morning that his spirit was trou- 
bled ; and he sent and called for 
all the magicians of Egypt, and all 
the wise men thereof: and Pharaoh 
told them his dream; but there was 
none that could interpret them unto 
Pharaoh. 

g H Than spake the chief butler 
unto Pliaraoh, saying, I do remem- 
ber my faults this day; 

10 Pharaoh was wroth with his 
servants, and put me in ward in the 
captain of the guard's house, both me 
and the chief baker: 

11 And we dreamed a dream in 
one night, I and he; we dreamed 
each man according to the interpreta- 
tion of his dream. 

12 And there ivas there with us a 
young man, an Hebrew, servant to 
the captain of the guard ; and we told 

'■ him, and he " interpreted to us our 



dream'; ; to each man according to 
his dream he did interpret. 

13 And it came to pass, as he in- 
terpreted to us, so it was ; me he 
restored unto mine office, and him 
he hanged. 

14 V *Then Pharaoh sent and->p..„i 
called Joseph, and they • brought him fj^^^, 
hastily out of the dungeon ; and he "'"■''■ 
shaved himself., and changed his rai- 
ment, and came in unto Pharaoh. 

15 And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, 
I have dreamed a dream, and there 
is none that can interpret it: and 

I have heard say of thee, that " thou ii Or, 
canst understand a dream to inter- '/^J"^^, 

16 And Joseph answered Pharaoh, :"'?•;> 
saying, It is not in me : God shall "' 
give Pharaoh an answer of peace. 

17 And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, 
In my dream, behold, I stood upon 
the bank of the river: 

18 And, behold, there came up 
out of the river seven kine, fatfleshed 
and well favoured ; and they fed in a 
meadow ; 



6. eoil Wni/] Probably put for the 
S. E. wind (Chamsin), which blows fi"om the 
desert of Arabia. The East wind of Egypt is 
not the scorching wind, and indeed seldom 
blows ; but the South-east wind is so parching 
as to destroy the grass entirely, if it blows 
very long (see Hengstenberg, p. 10). 

7. beMd, it luai a dream] The impression 
on Pliaraoh's mind was so Elrong and vivid, 
that he could hardly believe it was not real. 
The particulars of the dream are all Angu- 
larly appropriate. The scene is by the Nile, 
on which depends all the plenty of Egypt. 
The kine and the com respectively denote the 
animal and the vegetable products of the 
country. The cattle feeding in the reed grass 
shevred that the Nile was fertilizing the land 
and supporting the life of the beasts. The lean 
catde and the scorched-up corn foreshadowed 
a tune when the Nile, for some reason, ceased 
to irrigate tlie land. The swallowing up cf 
the fat by the lean agniiied that the produce 
of the seven years of plenty would be all con- 
Eumed in the seven years M scarcity. 

6. n/agiciainl Apparently "sacred scribes;" 
the name, if Hebi-ew, bdng composed of 
two words signifjing respectively a liyie and 
lacred. Some have thought the word to be 
of Egyptian origin, or perhaps a Hebrew 



compound imitating an Egyptian name (ste 
Ges. ' Thes.' p. jii). There has, however, 
no Egyptian name been found like it. The 
magicians appear to have been a regular order 
of persons among the Egyptians, learned 
priests, who devoted themselves to magic and 
astrology (see Hengstet>berg, p. 18, and Poole 
in Smith's ' Diet, of the Bible,^ art. Magic). 

13. me he restored] Joseph propheaed 
that I should be restored, and, as he prophe- 

14. shaved bimielf] The Hebrews che- 
rished long beards, but the Egyptians cut both 
hair and beard close, except in mourning for 
relations, when they let both grow long (Herod. 
II. 36). On the monuments when it was 
" intended to convey the idea of a man of low 
condition or a slovenly person, tlie artists 
represented him with a beard" (Wilkinson, 
Vol. III. p. 357! Hengstenberg, p. 30). Jo- 
seph, therefore, when about to appear be- 
fore Pharaoh, was careful to adapt himself to 
the manners of the Egyptians. 

IB. that thou camt uyiderstund a dream 
to interpret it] Lit. tHat thou lieareat a 
dieam to interpret It. 
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19 And, behold, seven other kinc 
came up after them, poor and very 
ill favoured and leanfieshed, such as 
I never saw in all the land of Egypt 
for badness: 

20 And the lean and the ill fa- 
voured kine did eat up the first seven 
fat kinc : 

'J^ainit ^^ ^^^ when they had 'eaten 

i^jvard them up, it could not be known that 

S/ they had eaten them; but they were 

still ill favoured, as at the beginning. 

So I awoke. 

22 And I saw in my dream, and, 
behold, seven ears came up in one 
stalk, full and good; 
J^^'^^ 23 And, behold, seven ears, " wi- 

thered, thin, and blasted with the 
east wind, sprung up after them; 

24. And the thin ears devoured the 
seven good ears : and I told this unto 
the magicians; but there was none 
that could declare Jl to me. 

25 ^ And Joseph said unto Pha- 
raoh, The dream of Pharaoh is one : 
God hath shewed Pharaoh what he is 
about to do. 

26 The seven good kinc are seven 
years; and the seven good ears are 
seven years : the dream is one. 

27 And the seven thin and i!l 
favoured kine that came up after 
them are seven years ; and the seven 
empty ears blasted with the east wind 
shall be seven years of famine. 

28 This (V the thing which I have 
spoken unto Pharaoh : What God is 
about to do he sheweth unto Pharaoh, 

29 Behold, there come seven years 
of great plenty throughout all the 
land of Egypt: 

30 And tiiere shall arise after them 
seven years of famine; and all the 
plenty shall be forgotten in the land 



of Egypt; and the famine shall con- 
sume the land; 

31 And the plenty shall not be 
known in the .land by reason of that 
famine following; for it sia.'I he vsry 

32 And for that the dream was '"'^y- 
doubled unto Pharaoh twice ; it is 
because the thing ('( 'established by 'Or, 
God, and God will shortly bring li^c^' 

33 Now therefore let Pharaoh look 
out 3 man discreet and wise, and set 
him over the land of Egypt. 

34 Let Pharaoh do this., and fet 
him appoint " officers over the land, 1 Or, 
and take up the fifth part of the '^"^'^"^'■ 
land of Egypt in the seven plenteous 
years. 

35 And let them gather all the 
food of those good years that come, 
and lay up corn under the hand of 
Pharaoh, and let them keep food in 
the cities. 

36 And that food shall be for store 
to the land against the seven years of 
famine, which shall be in the land of 
Egypt ; that the land ' perish not t Heb. 
through the famine. ^■T"''"' 

37 fl And the thing vras good in 
the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes 
ofall his servants. 

38 And Pharaoh said unto his ser- 
vants. Can we find such a one as 
this II, a man in whom the Spirit of 
God is? 

39 And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, 
Forasmuch as God hath shewed thee 
all this, there is none so discreet and 

wise as thou art: 'PmLios 

40 ' Thou shalt be over my house, "y^^^ ^ 
and according unto thy word shall all s3- 

my people be 'ruled: only in therHlb'''" 
throne will I be greater than thou, '^'kfii 



34. tcikf vp the fifth part of the laniQ 
i. e. Let him exact a fifth of the produce of 
the land. The Hebrew is literally " let him 
fifth the land." (Compare our phrase "to 
tithe the land.") It has been questioned whe- 
ther the advice was to purchase a fifth ofall 
the produce, or rather to impose a tax amount- 
ing to one fifth of the produce of the land. 
It has been not improbablj' conjectured that 



the Egyptian kings usually imposed a tribute 
of one tenth, and that in this season of un- 
usual abundance Joseph advises Pharaoh to 
double the impost, with the benevolent inten- 
tion of afterwards selling the corn so collected 
in the time of famine (Cleric, in loc.). On 
the large storehouses and granaries of Egypt, 
see Hengstenb., p. 36, Wilkinson, 11. 135. 
40. according unto Itr/ tuerd shall all mj 
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41 And Pharaoh said luito Joseph, 
See, I have set thee over all the land 
of Egj-pt. 

42 And Pharaoh took off his ring 
from his hand, and put it upon Jo- 
seph's hand, and arrayed him in ves- 

. tures of ' iine linen, and put a gold 
chain about his neck; 

43 And he made him to ride in 
the second chariot which he had ; and 



,Mo Jc 



they cried before him. 
knee: and he made hi. 
all the land of Egypt. 

44 And Pharaoh said 
I am Pharaoh, and without thi 
no man lift up his hand or foot i 
the land of Egypt. 

45 And Pharaoh called Josi 
nameZaphnath-paaneah; and he 
him to wife Asenath the daus 



;eph, 
shall 
inall 



peoflt be ruledl So, or nearly so, ("at thy 
word shall all my people arm themselves, or 
dispose themselves,") the Veraons, Targg. and 
most commentators. But Kimchi, Gesenius, 
Knobel, &c., render "and all my people ^li 
kiss thy moulh," as a token of reverence and 
obedience. The objections to the latter in- 
terpretation are that the Itiss of reverence was 
on the hand or the foot, not on the mouth, 
which was the kiss of love, and that the con- 
struction here is wth a preposition never used 
with the verb signifying "to kiss." 

42. ring] The ^gnet-ring was the 
special symbol of office and authority. The 
seal to this day in the East is the common 
mode of attestation, and therefore when Pha- 
raoh gave Joseph his ring he delegated to him 
his whole authority. 

Jne linen] The' byssus or fine linen of the 
Egyptians. The word used for it is Sbei, a 
iveil-ascertained Egyptian word. It ia men- 
tioned in E/ek. xxvii. as impfirted into Tyre 
from Egypt. It was the pecuUai- dresa of the 
Egyptian priests. 

a joW riflin] Probably " a simple gold 
cliain in imitation of string, to which a stone 
scarabsus set in the same precious metal was 
appended." (Wilkinson, 111. 376. See also 
Hengstenberg, p. 31,) 

43. Saw the knee] ABreoH. If the 
word be Hebrew, the rendering of the Au- 
thorised Veraon is probably correct. The 
Targumsall give "fiitherof the king" (cp.ch. 
xlv. 8), deriving from the Hebrew j^i, a father, 
and the Chaldee Rich, a king, which, how- 
ever, is thought to be 3 corruption of the 
Latin Rex. It is generally tliought to be an 
Egyptian word agnifying "Bow the head," 
having some resemblance in form to the 
Hebrew (De Rossi, 'Etymol. Egypt.' p. i. 
So Gesen. 'Thes.,' p. 19, and most of the 
Germans). A more prcrtjable interpretation 
is that which is given in the EJicursus on 
Egyptian Words at the end of this volume, 
•m.. "Rejoice" or "Rejoice thou!" 

45. Zapbaath-paaneali] In the LXX. 
Piontbompbaisek. The Vulg. rendei-s Sahator 
Mundi, "Saviour of the World." Several learn- 
ed in the language and antiquities of Egypt, 
Bernard (in Josqih, 'Ant.' 11. 6); Jablonski 



('Opusc.' 1. 107); Rosellini ('Monuments,'!, 
p. igj), have so interpreted it. They are 
followed in the main by Geeenius (p. iiSi, 
"the supporter or preserver of the age") and 
a majority of modern commentators. The true 
me.ining appears to be ''the ibod of life," or 
"of the living." (See Excursus on Egyptian 
Woixls at the end of this volume.) The 
Taigg., Syr., Arab, and Hebrew interpp. ren- 
der "a revealer of secrets," referring to a 
Hebrew original, which is on every account 
improbable. There can be no doubt tliat 
Pharaoh would have given his Grand Vizier 
an Egyptian name, not a Hebrew name, just 
as the name of Daniel was changed to Belte- 
shazzar, and as Hananiah, Azariah and Mishael, 
were called by Nebuchadneziar, Shadiaeh, 
Meshach, and Abedncgo. 

Atrnath] either "devoted to Ndtli," the 
Egyptian Minerva (Ges. 'Thes.' p. 130), or 
perhaps compounded of the two names Isis 
and Neith, such a form of combination of (wo 
names in one being not unknown in Egypt 
(See Excursus on Egyptian Words at the end 
of this volume.) 

Foti-pl-erab'] i.e. "belonging" or "devoted 
to Ra," i.e. the Sun, a most appropriate 
designation for a priest of On or Heliopolis, 
the great seat of the Sun-worship. (See Ex- 
cursus on Egyptian Words at the end of this 
volume.) 

OmI Heliopolis (LXX), called, Jer. xliii. 
13, Beth-shemesh, the city of the Sun. Cy- 
ril (ad. Hos. V. 8)_, says, "On is with them 
the Sun." The city stood on the Eastern 
bank of the Nile a few miles norUi of Mem- 
]ihis, and was famous for the worship of Ra, 
the Sun, as also for tlie learning and wisdom 
of its priests (Herod. 11. 3). There still re- 
mains an obelisk of red granite, part of the 
Temple of the Sun, with a dedication sculp- 
tured by Osirtasen or Sesortisen I. It is the 
oldest and one of the finest in Egypt ; of the 
nth dynasty. (Ges. p. js, Wilkinson, Vol. 
1. p. 44; also RawUnson's Herod. II. 8, 
Brugsch, 'H. E.' p. 454.) 

The difficulty of supposing that the daugh- 
ter of a priest of On should have been married 
to Joseph, a worshipper of Jekovaii, has been 
unduly magnified. Neither the Egyptians nor 
tiie Hebrews were at this time as excluave at 
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of Poti-phcrah 'priest of On, And 
Joseph went out over all the land of 
Egypt. 

46 fl And Joseph was tliir-y years 
oJd when he stood before Pharaoh 
king of Egypt. And Joseph went 
out from the presence of Pharaoh, 
and went throughout all the land of 
Egypt. 

47 And in the seven plenteous 
yeare the earth brought forth by 
handfuls. 

48 And he gathered up all the 
food of the seven years, which were 
in the land of Egypt, and laid up 
the food in the cities: the food of 
the field, which was round about 
every city, kid he up in the same. 

49 And Joseph gathered corn as 
the sand of the sea, very much, until 
he left numbering; for /( was with- 
out number. 

5 "^A d T ph were born 

tw b rti of famine 

m wh A h daughter 

P ph h p On bare 

h 

5 A d J ph d he name of 

h fi b M h For God, 

h h d n get all my 

d ny h h se. 

5 A d h le second 

d h Eph F God hath 

d b the land 



s of picn ■ 
; la.nd of 






il 



beca ft d Th Semitic races 

w ea d h espect Egjpf. Joseph 

d bee m gh lized (see 

d h ) th Eg ■pt'^" name 

d !t G -mil Vizier. 

Abra h d b thi ta Hagar, an 

Egyp w hi h d make such 

ce ess E J seph Whether 
Asenath adopted Joseph's faith we are not told, 
but, in the end at least, she probably did. (See 
also Excursus on Egyptian "Words, on "Asr- 
nath wife of Joseph," at the end of this volume.) 

46. thirty years olttj He must therefore 
have been thirteen years m Egypt, either in Poti- 
phar's bouse or in prison. (See ch. xxxvii. 7,,) 

51. Manasieij] i.e. "canang to forget." 
He waa comforted by all his prosperity, so 
that he no longer mourned over his exile. It 
does not follow that he iv.is ungratefully for- 
getful of his home. 



53 fl And the seven yea 
teousness, that was in tf 
Egypt, were ended. 

54 ' And the seven years of dearth 'p!=L .0 

had said: and the dearth was in all 
lands; but in all the land of Egypt 
there was bread, 

55 And when all the land of Egypt 
was famished, the people cried to Pha- 
raoh for bread : and Pharaoh said un- 
to all the Egyptians, Go unto Joseph; 
what he saith to you, do. 

56 And the famine was over all 
the face of the earth ; And Joseph 
opened ' all the storehouses, and sold i neb. 
unto the Egyptians; and the fiimine ^f ™^'" 
waxed sore in the land of Egypt. 

, 57 And all countries came into 
Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn; 
because that the famine was so sore 
in all lands. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

I ^actri seiidali Ms ten sous to buy cam in 
Jigypl. 16 Thsy are imprisoned by Joseph 
for spies. 1 8 Tliey are set at liberty, en con- 
dition to bring Benjamin. 3i Th^ have 
remorse for yosipk. 24 Simeon is kept far a 
pledge. 25 They rdum with cent, and i&iir 
vioney. ag Their relation is Jacob. 36 
Jacob refuseth to send Beitjamin. 

NOW when "Jacob saw thar-'Acis. 
there vras corn in Egypt, Ja- "' 
cob said unto his sons. Why do ye 
look one upon another? 

2 And he said, Behold, I have 



dual form. 

54. the dearth^ Notwithstanding the 
fertility generally produced in Egypt by the 
overflowing ot the Nile, yet the sweEing of the 
Nile a few feet above or fcelow what is neces- 
sary, has in many instances produced destruc- 
tive and protracted femincs, such that flie 
people have been reduced to the horrible ne- 
cessity of eating human flesh, and have been 
almost swept away by death. (See Hengsten- 
berg, 'Egypt,' &c., pp. 37, 38; Havernick, 
Int. to Pentateuch, p. Jig I also Smith's 'Diet, 
of Bible,' art. Faniiae.) 

in all lands'] The drought which affected 
Egypt reached the neighbouring count lies also. 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Palestine, and Syiia, would 
be especially affected by it; andthe Egyptians, 
and Hebrews also, would look on these lands 
as comprehending the whole known world. 
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heard that there is corn in Egypt: 
get you down thither, and buy for 
'OS from thence; that we may live, 

3 IT And Joseph's ten brethren 
went down to buy corn in Egypt. 

4 But Benjamin, Joseph's brother, 
Jacob sent not with his brethren ; for 
he said, Lest peradventure mischief 
befall him. 

5 And the sons of Israel came to 
buy corn among those that came : for 
the famine was in the land of Canaan. 

6 And Joseph wai the governor 
over the land, and he it was that 
sold to all the people of the land: and 
Joseph's brethren came, and bowed 
down themselves before him with 
their feces to the earth. 

7 And Joseph saw his i.r;thren, 
and he knew them, but made him- 
self strange unto them, and spake 
'roughly unto them; and he said un- 
to them. Whence come ye? And 

"■they said. From the land of Canaan 
to buy food. 

8 And Joseph knew his brethren, 
but they knew not him. 

,7, 9 And Joseph * remembered the 
dreams which he dreamed of them, 
and said unto them, Ye are spies ; to 
see the nakedness of the land ye are 
come. 

lo And they said unto him, Nay, 



[v. 3—19. 

my lord, but to buy food are thy 

1 1 We are all one man's sons j we 
are true men^ thy servants are no spies. 

12 And he said unto them. Nay, 
but to see the nakedness of the land 
ye are come. 

13 And they said, Thy servants 
are twelve brethren, the sons of one 
man in the land of Canaan; and, 
behold, the youngest h this day witli 
our tather, and one is not. 

14 And Joseph said unto them, 
That is it that I spake unto you, 
saying. Ye are spies : 

15 Hereby ye shall be proved: By 
the life of Pharaoh ye shall not go 
forth hence, except your youngest 
brother come hither. 

16 Send one of you, and let him 
fetch your brother, and ye shall be 
'kept in prison, that your words may *' 
be proved, whether there be any truth 
in you; or else by the life of Pharaoh 
surely ye are spies. 

17 And he 'put them all together'^ 
into ward three days. 

18 And Joseph said unto them the 
third day, This do, and live ; for 1 
fear God; 

19 If ye be true men, let one of 
your brethren be bound in the house 
of your prison : go ye, can y corn for 
the famine of your houses : 



Chap. XLH. 6, he it was that sotJ 
to ail ths froph of the lanif] We are not 
to suppose that Joseph personally sold the 
com to all buyers, but that he ordered the 
selling of it, and set the price upon it ; and 
very probably, when a company of foreigners 
came to purdiase in large quantities, they 
were intraduced personally to Joseph, that 
he might enquire concerning them and give 
directions as to the sale of corn to them, 

7. spaie roughly unto therti] Lit. "spake 
hard things with Ihem," as the maigm. This 
did not arise from a vindictive spirit. It was 
partly that he might not be recognized by 
them, and partly tliat he might prove them 
and see whether they were penitent for what 
they had done to him. 

8. thej ine'W not hini] He was only 17 
when they sold him ; he was now at least 17. 
and hsd Hdopted all the habits and 
ners of the Egyptian 



&. the nokedneii of the /am!'] i. e. the de- 
fenceless and assailable points of the country; 
lite the Latin phrases, nuJa urbi priciidlo, nu- 
data eastra, nuili defensor'ibus mari (Ros.; Cp. 
Horn. ' il.' XII. 399, i(I;{or iyviLPaBij). The 
Egyptians were always most liable to be as- 
sailed from the E^at and North-east. (See 
Herod, ill. 5.) The various Arab and 
Canaanitish tribes seem to have constantly 
made incursions into the more settled and 
civilized land of Egypt. Particularly the 
Hittites were at constant feud with the Egyp- 
tians. Moreover the famous Hycsos invasion 
and domination may have been very nearly 
impending at this period. 

15. By the Ife of Pharaoh-] Cp. similar 
phrases (i S. i. i6 ; xvii, 55 ; 2 S. xiv. 19 ; 
1 K. ii. 1, 4, (,). Not distinctly an oath, but 
a strong asseveration. 
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>. 43. 20 Hilt 'bi-iiig your j-oimgest bro- 
ther unto me; so 5h;>.ll your words be 
verified, and ye shall not die. And 
they did so. 

21 fl And they said one to an- 
other. We are verily guilty concern- 
ing our brother, in that we saw the 
anguish of his sou], when he be- 
sought us, and we would not hear; 
therefore is this distress come upon us. 

22 And Reuben answered them, 
p 3j- saying, "^Spake I not unto you, say- 
ing, Do not sin against the child ; 
and ye would not hear? therefore, 
behold, also his blood is required. 

23 And they knew not that Joseph 
b understood them} for 'he spake unto 
■r'^ns them by an interpreter. 

''" 24. And he turned himself about 
from them, and wept; and returned 
to them again, and communed with 
them, and took from them Simeon, 
and bound him before their eyes. 

25 fl Then Joseph commanded to 
fill their sacks with corn, and to 
restore every man's money into his 
sack, and to give them provision for 
the way: and thus did he unto them. 

26 And they laded their asses with 
the corn, and departed thence. 

27 And as one of them opened his 
sack to give his ass provender in the 
inn, he espied bis money ; for, behold, 
it was in his sack's mouth. 



28 And he said unto his brethren, 
My money is restored; and, lo, /'( 
is even in my sack: and their heart 
'failed them, and they were afraid, t Hth, 
saying one to another. What is this^i 
thut God hath done unto us ? 

29 1i And they came unto Jacob 
their father unto the land of Canaan, 
and told him all that befell unto 
them ; saying, 

io The man, -Mha is the lord of 
the land, spake * roughly to us, and * H<;b. 
took us for spies of the countrv. Z'Sj'" 

31 And we said unto him, We are "'"'^'■ 
true men; we are no spies: 

32 We be twelve brethren, sons of 
our father ; one is not, and the young- 
est is this day with our father in the 
land of Canaan. 

33 And the man, the lord of the 
country, said unto us. Hereby shall 
I know that ye are true men; leave 
one of your brethren here with me, 
and take food for the famine of your 
households, and be gone: 

34 And bring your youngest bro- 
ther unto me: then shall I know 
that ye are no spies, but tijat ye 
are true iiiert: so will I deliver you 
your brother, and ye shall traffick in 
the land. 

35 ^ And it came to pass as thev 
emptied their sacks, that, behold, 
every man's bundle of money was in 



30. bring jour youngest brothir unto Hie] 
There seems some needless severity beie on 
the part of Joseph in causing so much anxiety 
to his fether. We may account for it per- 
haps in the folIowinE ways, ist, Joseph felt 
that it was necessary to test the repentance of 
his brethrea and to subject them to that kind 
of discipline which makes repentance sound 
and lasting, sndly. He may have thought 
that the best mode of persuading his father to 
go down to him in Egypt was first of all to 
bring Benjamin thither. jrdJy, He was mani- 
festly follQwing a Divine impulse and guiding, 
thjri: 80 his dreams should he fulfilled, and 
his rice b ought uito their hou e of bondage 
and educat on 

24 Simeoti] It his been thought (hit 
he took S meon e ther bei-aube he was the 
next m age to Reuben w ho n he would not 
bind as hiving been the brother that sought 
ti, ive h m or pe hapa because & ineon had 

Vol. I. 



been one of the most unfeeling and cruel 
towatds himself, according to the savage tem- 
per which he shewed in tlie case of the She- 
chemites. See ch. XKxiv, slix. j. 

2B. their iachs\ Rather, thalr vossels; 
the word is different from that elsewhere used 
for sacks, and apparently indicates that they 
had some kind of vessel far com which they 
carried within their sacks. 

27. in the fs«] The fchan, or camvan- 
serai, in the East was, and is stiL, a place, 
where men and cattle can find room to rest, 
but wfuch provides neither food for man not 
fodder for cattle. It is doubtful, however, 
whether anything of this kind existed so early 
as the time of Joseph. The woiii means only 

a rest ng place for the nighi," and very 
probibly was only a station, at which cara- 
vans were wont to rest, near to a well, to 
trees and to pasture, where the tents were 
pitched and the cattle were tethered. 
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his sack: and when both they and 
their father saw the bundles of money, 
they were afraid. 

36 And Jacob their lather said 
unto them. Me have ye bereaved of 
my children : Joseph h not, and Simeon 
is not, and ye will take Benjamin 
avjay. all these things are against me. 

37 And Reuben spake unto his 
father, saying. Slay my two sons, if 
I bring him not to thee : deliver him 
into my hand, and I wiil bring him 
to thee again. 

38 And he said, Mv son shall not 
go down with you; for his brother 
is dead, and lie is left alone : if mis- 
chief befall him by the way in the 
which ye go, then shall ye bring 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

1 yacch it Jiardly persuaded to send Bmjamin. 
13 yostph eniertainetk his brethren, 31 He 
Biaketh them a feast, 

AND the famine was sore in the 
/\ land. 

2 And it came to pass, when they 
had eaten up the corn which they 
had brought out of Egypt, their fa- 
ther said unto them. Go again, buy 
us a little food. 

3 And Judah spake unto him, say- 
ing, The man ' did solemnly protest 

i5_ unto us, saying, Ye shall not see my 

face, except your "brother be with you. 

A If thou wilt send our brother 



with us, we will go down and buy 
thee food: 

5 But if thou wilt not send him,, 
we will not go down: for the man 
said unto us, Ye shall not see my 
face, except your brother he with you. 

6 And Israel said, Wherefore dealt 
ye so ill with me, as to tell the man 
whether ye had yet a brother? 

7 And they said. The man ' asked ]^j 
us straitly of our state, and of our™ 
kindred, saying. Is your father yet 
alive? have ye another brother? and 
we told him according to the * tenor 'J 
of these words : ' could we certainly 1 1 
know that he would say, Bring your^o 
brother down ? *' 

8 And Judah said unto Israel his 
&ther. Send the lad with me, and 
we will arise and go; that we may 
live, and not die, both we, and thou, 
and also our little ones. 

9 I will be surety for him ; 
hand shah thou require him: 
bring him not unto thee, and s 
before thee, then let me bear the 
blame for ever : 

10 For except we had lingered, 
surely now we had returned ' this ' < 
second time. th 

1 1 And their father Israel said un- 
to them. If it must be so now, do 
this; take of the best fruits in the 
land in your vessels, and carry down 
the man a present, a little balm, and 
a little honey, spices, and myrrh, 
nuts, and ilmonds ■ 



•iH.^ 



36. Me home ye bereaved'] Jacob sus- 
pects that they had been in some way the 
cause of Joseph's supposed death and of 
Simeon's captivity. 

against rne] Lit. "upon me ( e upon me 
as a burden too heavy for me to bear 

ChAI'. XLIII. 11. of the b t fiuits m 
ilx land] Lit. " of the song ot the land 
i.e. the most praised produce the truits cele- 
brated in song. 

balm] Seexxxvii. aj. 

bonej] So rendered in all the .Versions, 
though some think that it was composed of the 
juice of grapes boiled down to a syrup of the 
coosistency of honey, called in Arabic Dibs^ 
which even in modern times lir.s been im- 



ported nto Egypt annuiUy fiom the neigh- 
bourhood of Hebion (see R.os ^nd Ges 
P 319) 

spices] Probably Storax see on kwyli 

m}rrb] Ladanam. See on xxxvii. 15. 

nuts] Plataoiio nuta. So Bochart('Hie- 
ror II IV 12); Cel3.('Hierobot.'Tom.i. p. 
14) Ges (p.Mi). The LXX., followed by 
Onk., Syi., Arab., renders terebinth, probably 
because the pistachio nut tree was considered as 
a species of terebinth. All these fruits may 
have grown in the land of Canaan, though tli 
com-hai-vest may have utterly failed, Thu« 
also may we account for the feet, that the 
small supply, which could be carried from 
Egypt by ten assea, siifEced for a time to sup- 
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12 And take double money in your 
hand ; a.nd the money that was brought 
again in the mouth of your sacks, 
carry ;'/ again in your hand ; perad- 
veiiture it was an oversight : 

(3 Take also your brother, and 
arise, go again unto the man: 

14 And God Almighty give you 
mercy before the man, that he may 
send away your other brother, and 

>r, A»d Benjamin. ' If I be bereaved of my 

■w itn, children, I am bereaved. 

'■"■ ' 15 fl And the men took that pre- 
sent, and they took double money in 
their hand, and Benjamin ; and rose 
up, and went down to Egypt, and 
stood before Joseph. 

r6 And when Joseph saw Benja- 
min with them, he said to the ruler of 
his house, Bring these men home, and 

icb- *slay, and make ready; for these men 

^Z shall Mine with me at noon. 

]'f^ 17 And the man did as Joseph 

bade ; and the man brought the men 
into Joseph's house. 

18 And the men were afraid, be- 
cause they were brought into Joseph's 
house i and they said. Because of the 
money that was returned in our sacks 
at the first time are we brought in ; 

icb. that he may 'seek occasion against us, 
'i/^^K and fall upon us, and take us for bond- 
men, and our asses. 

19 And they came near to the 
;i!op. t!. gtgjvard of Joseph's house, and they 
^'^f'- communed with him at the door of 
■mitvK the house, 

™,. 20 And said, O sir, '''we came in- 



deed down at the first time to buy 
food: 

21 And it came to pass, when we 
came to the inn, that we opened our 
sacks, and, behold, every man's money 
■was in the mouth of his sack, our 
money in full weight: and we have 
brought it again in our hand. 

22 And other money have we 
brought down in our hands to buy 
food : we cannot tell who put our 
money in our sacks. 

23 And he said, Peace be to you, 
fear not : your God, and the God of 
your father, hath given you treasure 

in your sacks; 'I had your money. 'Heb. 
And he broughtSimeon out unto them. ni",^y 

24 And the man brought the men ™"' '' 
into Joseph's house, and ""gave them " '^^p. ■ 
water, and they washed their feet; s 14. 3^. 
and he gave their asses provender. 

25 And they made ready the pre- 
sent against Joseph came at noon : 
for tliey heard that they should eat 
bread there. 

26 H And when Joseph came home, 
they brought him the present which 
■was in their hand into the house, and 
bowed themselves to him to the earth. 

27 And he asked them of their 

* welfare, and said, ' h your father well, 1 Htk 
the old man of whom ye spake? /ffH^b. 
he yet alive ? ij^Z/a 

28 And they answered, Thy &e,r- ysur fa- 
vant our father is in good health, he 

is yet alive. And they bowed down 
their heads, and made obeisance. 

29 And he hfted up his eyes, and 



ply Jacob's household. There wag a griev- 
ous fimiine, but still all the fruits of the earth 
had not failed. Com was needed ; but life 
can be supported, espedally in a warm climate, 
with hut a moderate amount of the more solid 
hinds of fbod. 

14. God Almighty] El Sbaddm. Jacob 
here uses that name of the Moat High, by 
which He made Himself known to Abraham, 
and afterwards renewed His covenant with 
Jacob himself (cb. xvii. i, xxxv. 11; where 
see note). Hereby he calls to mbd the pro- 
mise of protection to himself and his house, as 
well as the power of Him who had pro- 

If I be hereaiied of my children, I am he- 



rea-ved.-} Cp. Esth. iv. i6 ; * K. vii. 4. The 
expression seems partly of sorrow and partly 
of submis^on and resignation. 

18. that he may siek occasion against m] 
Lit. "that he may roll himself upon us," that 
is, probably, "that he may rush out upon us." 

20. Sir] "Pray, my lord," or "Hear, 
my lord," the word translated O is a particle 
of^eamest entreaty. 

26. and hovied themitl-vef] Joseph's 
first dream is now fulfilled. The eleven 
sheaves make obeisance to Joseph's sheaf. It 
is observable, that Joseph's dream, like Pha- 
raoh's, had reference to sheaves of corn, evi- 
dently pointing to the supply of food sought 
by the brethren, 
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saw his brother Eenjaniin, his mother's 
Bon, and said, h this your younger 
brother, of whom ye spake unto me? 
And he said, God be gracious unto 
thee, my son. 

30 And Joseph made haste , for 
his bowels did yearn upon his brother : 
and he sought where to weep ; and he 
entered into his chamber, and wept 

31 And he wished hs face and 
went out and refr ned 1 a self a d 
said, Se 01b ead 

32 And they et on for h n by 
himself, nd for them by tl em elves 
and for the Egyptians, which did eat 
with him, by themselves : because the 
Egyptians might not eat bread with 
the Hebrews ; for that is an abomina- 
tion unto the Egyptians. 

33 And they sat before him, the 
firstborn according to his birthright, 
and the youngest according to his 
youth : and the men marvelled one 
at another. 

34 And he took and sent messes 
unto them from before him : but 
Benjamin's mess was five times so 



much as any of theirs. And they 
drank, and ' were merry with him. ' Hob 

CHAPTER XLIV. ''^'' 

I Joseph's polky to slay his brdhrai.. 14 Ju- 
dah's humble supplication h Joseph. 

AND he commanded 'the steward (Heb 
±\. of his house, saying. Fill tliej|^^ 
men's sacks with food, as much as^"^'" 
they can carry, and put every man's 
money n his sack's mouth, 

2 And put my cup, the silver cup, 
n the sack's mouth of the youngest, 

a d h '1 corn money. And he did 
acco d ng to the word that Joseph had 

3 As soon as the morning was light, 
the men were sent away, they and 
their asses. 

4 And when they were gone out 
of the city, and not yet far off, Joseph 
said unto his steward, Up, follow after 
the men ; and when thou dost over- 
take them, say unto them, Wherefore 
have ye rewarded evil for good? 

5 Is not this it \\\ which my lord 
drinketh, and whereby indeed he ' di- ' O' 
vineth ? ye have done evil in so doing, irmii 



29. my soril Joseph addresses Benjamin 
his younger brother with this paternal saluta- 
tion, not Qnly from the difference in their 
ages, but as being a governor he speaks with 
the authority and dignity of his position. 

32. the Esjptiani might not eat bread 
with the Heiremii} The Egyptians icared to 
eat with foreigners, chiefly because they 
dreaded pollution from such as killed and ate 
COW8, which animals were held in the highest 
veneration in Egypt. Hence Herodotus says, 
that an Egyptian would not kiss a Greek, nor 
use a knife or a spit belonging to a Greek, 



dined alone from his high rank, the distinc- 
tions of rank and caste being carefully ob- 
served; but, as he was naturalized in Egypt, 
and had, no doubt, conformed to fhdr do- 
mestic customs, he would probably not have 
needed to separate himself at meals from the 
native Egyptians, as would his brethren from 
the land of the Hebrews. 

33. thef sat before Bml The Egyp- 
tians sat at their meals, though most of Ihe 
ancients, and, in later times at least, the He- 
t»<ewa, reclined. 

the men marvelled on.' at anotlxr'] They 



marvelled that strangers should have seated 
them exactly according to their ages. 

34. lent messes unto them'\ The Custom 
is met with elsewhere, as a mark of respect 
to distinguished guests (see i S. ix. aj, 34). 

five times so mucl}] Herodotus mentions 
the custom of giving double portions as a 
mark of honour. The Spartan kings "are 
given the first seat at the banquet, they ai'e 
served before the other guests, and have a 
double portion of everything" (vi. 57; cp. 
also Horn. ' U.' vii. 311, viii. 163). 

iviere mtrry] Dranlc freely. The word is 
chielly used of drinking to excess, but not 
always; see for instance Hagg. i. 6. 

Chap. XLIV. a. my cup'] or rather 
boTcL In Jer. xxxv. 5 the word is rendered 
"pots." In Ex. XXV. T,j, xxxvii. ij, it is 
used of the "bowl" or calisof the sculptured 
flowers, it was evidently a larger vessel, 
flagon or bowl, from which the wine was 
poured into the smaller cups. 

5, devinetb"] Divination by cups wa« 
frequent in ancient times. Jamblichns ('De 
Myst.' III. 14) mentions it, so Varro (ap. 
August. ' Civ. Dei,' Vii. 3.5), Pliny (' H. N.' 
xxxvii. 73, &c.). The lattei" aays iHat "in 
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6 f And he overtook them, and he 
spake unto them these same words. 

y And they said unto him, Where- 
fore saith my lord these words ? God 
forbid that thy servants should do 
according to this thijig: 

8 Behold, the money, which we 
found in our sacks'mouths, we brought 
again unto thee out of the land of 
Canaan : how then should we steal 
out of thy lord's house silver or gold I 

9 With whomsoever of thy servants 
it be found, both let him die, and we 
also will be my lord's bondmen. 

10 And he said, Now also kt it h 
according unto your words : he with 

whom it is found shall be my s 






/eryii 



ball be bla 
Then they speedily took down 
1 his sack to the p-round, and 



grour 



opened every man his sack. 

12 And he searched, and began at 
the eldest, and left at the youngest; 
and the cup was found in Benjamin's 



13 Then they rent their clothes, 
and laded every man his ass, and re- 
turned to the city, 

I,]- ^ And Judah and his brethren 
came to Joseph's house; for he -was 
yet there; and they fell before him 
on the ground. 

15 And Joseph said unto them. 
What deed is this that ye have done? 
wot ye not that such a man as I can 
certainly ' divine ? 1 ( 

16 And Judah said, What shall we 7; 
say unto my lord ? what shall we 
speak? or how shall we dear our- 
selves ? God hath found out the ini- 
quity of tby servants : behold, we are 
my lord's servants, both we, and be 
also with whom the cup is found. 

17 And he said, God forbid that 
I should do so : tut the man in whose 
hand the cup is found, he shall be my 
servant; and as for you, get you up 
in peace unto your father. 

18 ^ Then Judah came near unto 
him, and said, Oh my lord, let thy 



this hydromantia images of the gods were 
called up." It was practised either by drop- 
ping gold, silver, or jewels, into the water, 
and then examining their appeaiance; or sim- 
ply by looldng into the water as into a mirror, 
somewhat probably as the famous Egyptian 
magician did into the mirror of ink, as men- 
tioned by the duke of Northumberland and 
others in the present day. (See Lane, 'Mod. 
Egypt.' II. 361.} 

The sacred cup ia a symbol of the Nile, 
into whose waters a golden and silver patera 
were annually thrown. The Nile itself, both 
the source and the river, was called " the cup 
of Egypt" (Plin. 'H. N.' viii. jr). This 
cup of Joseph Was of alver, while in ordinary 
cases the Egyptians drank from vessels of 
brass (Hecatieus in 'Athen.' xi. 6; Herod. 
11. 37; seeHavemick, 'Intnxi. to Pentateuch,' 
ad h. 1.). 

15. 'UK/l ye not that sock a man as I can 
certainly dl-v'mef\ Joseph here adapts him- 
self and his language to his character as it 
would naturally appear m the eyes of his bre- 
thren. We are not to assume that he actuiliy 
used magical arts. This would be quite in- 
consistent with what he said to Phanoh ch 
xli. 16, disclaiming all knowledge of the fu- 
ture, save as revealed by God. It has been 
questioned how fer Joseph was Justified in the 
hind of dissimulation which he thus used to 
his brethren. That he was perteelly jusSified 



in not declaring himself to them until he had 
tested their repentance and had brought his 
schemes concerning his fiither to a point, there 
can be little doubt. He was never tempted 

pected that he was. In feet he simply pre- 
served his disguise. But in the present pas- 
sage he seems to have used words which, 
tl gh t firm g th I h could divine, yet 

early rapl d as m h It is to be obsewed, 
h w tha wha ev may be thought on 

th h d J sepl t held up to us as 

b 1 ly pe f f A t was in the case of 
Abrah I a^ and J b, the history is 

mply t Id f th ev t as they occurred. 
Joseph man f si gular piety, PUtity, 

and mtegnty, in high favour with Heaven, 
and even at times inyiired to declare the will 
of God. It does not toUow that be was peiiect. 
If inspired apostles were sometimes to be 
blamed (Gal. ii. 11, 13), the holiest patriarchs 
are not likely to have been incapable of error. 
If the act was wrong, we must not consider 
It as the result of Divine guidance, but as 
the error of a good but fallible man, whilst in 
the main carrying out the designs of Provi- 
dence Making the worst that can be rnade 
of it, It is difficult to say that any character in 
Scnpture, save One. (ofwhich at least we have 
any ddiailed account) comes out more purely 
and brightly in the whole course of its history 
than the character of Joseph. 
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servant, I pray thee, speak a woid in 
my lord's ears, and let not thine anger 
burn against thy servant : for thou art 
even as Pharaoh. 

19 My lord asked his servants, say- 
ing. Have yc a father, or a brother? 

20 And we said unto my ]ord, We 
have a father, an old man, and a child 
of his old ^e, a little one ; and his 
brother is dead, and he alone is left ot 
his mother, and his father loveth him. 

21 And thou saidst unto thy ser- 
vants. Bring him down unto me, that 
I may set mine eyes upon him. 

22 And we said unto my lord, The 
lad cannot leave his father : for if he 
should leave his fatlicr, his father would 
die. 

23 And thou saidst unto thy ser- 
p.43. vants, "Except your youngest brother 

come down with you, ye shall see my 

24 And it came to pass when we 
came up unto thy servant my fether, 
we told him the words of niy lord. 

25 And our father said. Go again, 
and buy us a little food. 

26 And we said. We cannot go 
down : if our youngest brother be 
with us, then will we go down : for 
we may not see the man's face, except 
our youngest brother be with us. 

27 And thy servant my father said 
unto us. Ye know that my wife bare 

28 And the one went out from me, 
p, 37. and I said, ^Surely he is torn in pieces ; 

and I saw him not since : 

2g And if ye take this also from 
me, and mischief befall him, ye shall 
bring down my gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave. 

30 Now therefore when I come to 
thy servant my father, and the lad be 



not wlih us; seeliig that his life is 
bound up in the lad's life ; 

31 It shall come to pass, when he 
seeth that the lad is not with us, that 
he will die: and thy servants shall 
bring down the gray hairs of thy 



r iather with s 



3 the 



32 For thy servant became surety 
for the lad unto my father, saying, 

"■If i bring him not unto thee, then I ' chap <> 
shall bear the blame to my father for ' 

33 Now therefore, I pray thee, let 
thy servant abide instead of the lad a 
bondman to my lord ; and Jet the lad 
go up with his brethren. 

34 For how shall I go up to my 
father, and the lad be not with me ? 
lest peradventure I sec the evil that 
shall 'come on mv father. tHtt, 

Sis' 

CHAPTER XLV. 

I yeiffii maielk Mmsdf kneoin io his brclhreti, 
5 Hs comfprteth them in God's providence, 
g He siitdeth for Ail fotlier. 16 Pharaoh 
confirmeth it. ai yoieph fiimhhelh thentfor 
their jmtmiy. and erhorteth them to loneord. 
35 Jacob is reoivediaith the neais. 

THEN Joseph could not refrain 
himself before all them that 
stood by him; and he cried. Cause 
every man to go out from me. And 
there stood no man with him, while 
Joseph made himself known unto his 
brethren, 

2 And he 'wept aloud: and the'"«fe 
Egyptians and the house of Pharaoh /"-iiifi 

3 And Joseph said unto his bre- 
thren, "1 am Joseph; doth my father <• aos 7. 
yet live ? And his brethren could not '^■ 
answer him ; for they were " troubled ' Or, 

at his presence. ^ 

4 And Joseph said unto his bre- 



28. Surely he is torn in pieces'] From 
these words probably for the first time Joseph 
learns what had been Jacob's belief as to his 
son's fate. 

34. honu should I go up to my father] 
The character of Judah comes out most fa- 
vourably in this speech. He had, in the first 
instance, saved Joseph from death, but yet he 
d the alternative of selling him as 



a slave. He is evidently now much softened ; 
has witnessed Jacob's affliction with deep sym- 
pathy and sorrow, and so has been brought to 
contrition and rejientance. The sight of his 
repentance finally moves Joseph at once to 
make himself known to his brethren. 

is the 
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thrcn, Come near to mc, I pray you. 
And they came near. And he said, 
I am Joseph your brother, whom ye 
Bold into Egypt. 

5 Now therefore be not grieved, 
'Meh, 'nor angry with yourselves, that ye 
't'4X'"soId me hither: ''for God did send 
.-■.iigfri'i mg before you to preserve life. 
"chap. 50. 6 For these two years hath the 
"■ famine been in the land : and yet there 

are five years, in the which there shall 
neither be earing nor harvest, 
t Hc-b, 7 And God sent me before you ^ to 

'iJTartJlt- preserve you a posterity in the earth, 
"""'* and to save your lives by a great de- 



xthat 



me hither, but God i and he h;ith 
made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord 
of all his house, and a ruler through- 
out all the land of Egypt. 

9 Haste yc, and go up to my father, 
and say unto him. Thus sairh thy son 
Joseph, God hath made me lord of 



all Egypt : come down unto me, tarry 

10 And thou shalt dwell in the 
land of Goshen, and thou shalt be 
near unto me, thou, and thy children, 
and thy children's children, and thy 
flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou 

11 And there will I nourish. thee j 
for yet there are five years of feminej 
lest thou, and thy household, and all 
that thou hast, come to poverty, 

12 And, behold, your eyes see, and 
the eyes of my brother Benjamin, that 
it is my mouth that speaketh unto 
you. 

13 And ye shall tell my father of 
all my glory in Egypt, and of all that 
ye have seen ; and ye shall haste and 
bring down my father hither. 

14. And he fell upon his brother 
Benjamin's neck, and wept ; and 
Benjamin wept upon his neck. 

15 Moreover he kissed all his bre- 



6. ear'mgl i.e. "ploughing." To 
"ear" is an old English word from the An- 
glo-Saxon root eriaa, " to plough," cognate 
with the Latin arare. (See Boaworth, ' An- 
glo-Saxon Diet,' ij It.) It occurs in the Au- 
thorised Version; Ex. xxxiv. 11; Deut. xxi, 4j 

7. to presei-ve you a posterity in the earth, 
and to so've your ti-ves by a great Jeli-uerasce] 
To make 7011 a, remniiat In the eartll 
(that is, to secure you from utter destruction), 
and to presexTa your lives to a, si^eat 
dellTerance (i.e. to preserve life to you, so 
that your deliverance should be great and 
signal), 

a. iut God] Lit. "The God." That 
great Personal God, vuho had led and guard- 
ed Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and who still 
watched over the house oi Israel. 

a father to Pharaoh'] i.e. a wise and confi- 
dential friend and counsellor. The Caliphs 
and the Sultan of Turkey appear to have 
given the same title to thdr Grand Viziers. 
(See Burder, 'Oriental Customs,' ad h. 1. ; 
Gesen. p. 7; Roa. in loc.). 

10. the land of Gosbeii] The land of 
Goshen w/as evidently a region lying to the 
north-east of lower Egypt, bounded appa- 
rently by the Mediterranean on the north, by 
the desert on the east, by the Timitic branch 
of the Nile on the west (hence called "the 



field of Zoan" orTanls, Ps Ixsviii. ti, 43), 
and probably extending south as far as to the 
head of the Red Sea, and nearly to Memphis. 
It appears, in Gen. xlvii. 11, to be called the 
land of Rameses, and the Israelites, before the 
Exodus, are s^d to have built in it the cities 
of Raamses and Pithom (Exod. i. 11). It 
was probably, though under the dominion of 
the Fharaohs, only on the confines of Egypt. 
Hence the LXX. here i-enders " Gesen of 
Arabia." In ch. xlvi. 18, where Goshen oc- 
curs twice, the LXX. call it "the city of 
Heroopolia in the land of Ranrasscs." Joseph 
placed his brethren naturally on the confines 
of Egypt, nearest to Palestine, and yet near 
himself. It is probable, that dther Memphis 
or Tanis was then the metropolis of Egypt, 
both of which are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the region thus marked out, 
(See Ges. p. 307; Poole, in Smith, 'Diet, 
of Bible' Art. Goihen; Hengstenb, 'Egypt,' 
&c. p. 4i3q.). 

11. and thy household] The household of 
Abraham and of Isaac consisted of many 
servants and dependents, besides thdr. own 
femiliea. So Jacob, when he came from Pa- 
dan-aram, had become "two bands." It is 
probable that some hundreds of dependents 
accompanied Jacob in his descent into E^t, 
and settled with him in Goshen. So again in 
V. j8, Joseph's brethren are bidden to take 
their " ftther and thdr households." 
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thren, and wept upon them i and after 
that his brethren talked with him. 

i6 ^ And the fame thereof was 
heard in Pharaoh's house, saying, 
Joseph's brethren are come: and it 
' pleased Pharaoh well, and his servants. 
■f,! 17 And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, 
Say unto thy brethren, This do ye; 
lade your beasts, and go, get you unto 
the land of Canaan; 

18 And take your fether and your 
households, and come unto me; and 
I will give you the good of the land 
of Egypt, and ye shail eat the fat of 
the land. 

rg Now thou art commanded, this 
do ye ; take you wagons out of tlie 
land of Egypt for your little ones, 
and for your wives, and bring your 
father, and come.' 

20 Also ^ regard not your stuff; for 
, the good of all the land of Egypt is 
^- yours. 

21 And the children of Israel did 
so: and Joseph gave them wj^ons, 
according to the * commandment of 
Pharaoh, and gave them provision for 
the way. 

22 To all of them he gave each 
man changes of raiment ; but to Ben- 
jamin he gave three hundred pieces of 
silver, and five changes of raiment. 

23 And to his fether he sent after 
g. t\\i% manner i ten asses 'laden with the 



good things of Egypt, and ten she asses 
Jaden with corn and bread and meat 
for his father by the way. 

24 So he sent his brethren away, 
and they departed : and he said unto 
them, See that ye fall not out by the 

25 % And they went up out of 
Egypt, and came into the land of 
Canaan unto Jacob their father, 

26 And told him, saying, Joseph 
is yet alive, and he is governor over 
all the land of Egypt. And ^Jacob's fi 
heart fainted, for he believed them not. 

27 And they told him all the words 
of Joseph, vifiiich he had said unto 
them ; and when he saw the wagons 
which Joseph had sent to carry him, 
the spirit of Jacob their father revived : 

28 And Israel said. It is enough; 
Joseph my son is yet alive : I will go 
and see him before I die. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

I Jacoh is comforUd by God at Becr-shiia: 5 
Thenci he viUk his company gsdii into Egypl. 
8 The number <>/ his fa'nily that n'cnt into 
Egypt. 19 Jos^h nieetelh yacoh. 31 He 
instructeth im Srelhreit hsw to answer iff 
Pharaoh. 
AND Israel took his Journey with 

±\. all that he had, and came to 

Beer-sheha, and offered sacrifices unto 

the God of his father Isaac. 

2 And God spake unto Israel in 

the visions of the night, and said. 



S4. See that ye fall not out by the ivay'X 
So all the Versions; but as the word rendered 
" fall out" expresses any yiolent emotion as 
of fear or anger, some prefer to render, " Be 
not afraid in the journey;" so Tuch, Baumg., 
Gesen., and many moderns. The ancient in- 
terpretation is more probable. They had al- 
ready travelled on that journey several times 
without meeting with any evil accident; but 
there was some danger that they might quar- 
rel among tliemselves, now that they were re- 
conciled to Joseph, perhaps each one bang 
ready to throw the blame of -former miscon- 
duct on the others (CaMn). 

37. 'wagoni\ Carts and wagons wh^ 
known early in Egypt, which was a fiat coun- 
try and highly cultivated; but they were pro- 
bmily unknown at this time in Palestine and 
Syria. The Egyptian carts, as depicted on 
the monuments, are of two wheels only, when 
used for carrying agricultutal produce. The 



four-wheeled car, mentioned by Herodotus, 
was used for carrying the shrine and image 
of a dirity. (See Sir G. Wilkinson's note to 
Rawlinsoji's Herodotus, 11. bi, and the (n- 
graving there.) When Jacob saw the wagons, 
he knew that tiiey had come from Egypt, and 
so he believed his sons' report, and was com- 

ChAP. XLVI. 1. to Beer-sheba, and 
offered sacrifices^ &c.] Here Abraham and 
kaac, built aitara (ch. xH. 33, Kxvi. 15J, and 
worshipped. Jacob naturally felt it to be a 
place hallowed by sacred memories, and bdng 
anxious as to the propriety of leaving the land 
of promise and going down into Egypt, he here 
sacrificed to the God of his fiithers, and no 
doubt sought guidance from Him. Becr- 
sheba was South of Hebron on the road 
by which Jacob would naturally travel into 
Egypt. 
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Jacob, Jacob. And he said, Here 
am I. 

3 And he said, I am God, the God 
of thy father : fear not to go down 
into Egypt; for I will there make of 

4 I will go down with thee into 
Egypt; and I will also surely bring 
thee up again: and Joseph shall put 
his hand upon thine eyes. 

5 And Jacob rose up from Beer- 
aheba; and the sons of Israel carried 
Jacob their father, and their little ones, 
and their wives, in the wagons which 
Pharaoh had sent to carrj' him. 

6 And they took their cattle, and 
their goods, which they had gotten in 

.5h. =4- tjig ]ajjd of Canaan, and came into 
.105. Egypt, "Jacob, and all his seed with 
v!.i him: 



7 His sons, and his sons' sons with 
him, his daughters, and his sons' 
daughters, and all his seed brought 
he with him into Egypt. 

8 ^ And *these are the names of' 
the children of Israel, which came into '' 
Egypt, Jacob and his sons ; ''Reuben, ' 
Jacob's firstborn, ' 

9 And the sons of Reuben ; Ha- '" 
noch, and PhaJlu, and Hezron, and 
Carmi. 

10 II '^And the sons of Simeon ;^^ 
Jeniucl, and Jamin, and Ohad, and ■' 
Jachin, and Zohar, and Shaul the ^ 
son of a Canaanitish woman. 

I J ^ And the sons of 'Levi; Ger- g, 
shon, Kohath, and Merari. 

12 ^ And the sons of /Judah ; Er,-; 
and Onan, and Shelah, and Pharez, & 
and Zarah : but Er and Onan died in °' 



3. I am God, Ihe God of tby falbcrl "I 
axa El" — a reference again to the rame "E1- 
Shaddai," by which the Most High so specially 
made covenant with the patriarchs. See on 
ch. Kliii. 14. 

jiar not to go down into Bs^i\ Abraham 
had gone down there and been in great danEer, 
isaac had been forbidden to go thither (ch. 
XK?i. %). Abraham, Isaac, Jacob had all been 
placed and settled in Canaan with a promise 
that they should in future possess the land. 
Moreover, Egypt was, not only a heathen land, 
but one in which heathenism wBs specially de- 
veloped and systematized, Jacob might there- 
fore naturally fear to find in it dangers both 
worldly and spiritual. Hence the promise of 
God's presence and pmtection was signally 

4. Joseph shall put his band upon thine 
eyes} The ancients, Gentiles as well as Jews, 
deared that their dearest relatives should close 
their eyes in death (Horn, 'II,' xi. 453; 'Od.' 
XXIV. 596; Eurip. 'Hec.' 4J0; 'Phcen.' 1465; 
Virg. 'jEn.' IX. 487; Ov. 'Heroid,' I. i6i). 

5. the sont of Israel carried Jacob their 
father] The scene depicted on the tomb of 

Chnoumhotep at Beni Hassan cannot be the 
Egyptian version of the anival of the Israelites 
in Egypt; but it is strikingly illustrative of the 
history of that event. The date of the insciip- 
tion is that of the 12th dynasty, which was 
probably the dynasty under which Joseph lived ; 
a number of strangers, with beards (which the 
Egyptians never wore, but which in the sculp- 
tures indicate uncivilized foragners), and with 
dress and physical characteristics belongiiLg to 
the Semitic nomads, am>ear before the governor 
offering hhn gifts. They caiTy their goods 



with them on asses, have women and children 
with them, and are armed with bows and clubs. 
They are described as Absha and his fiimily, 
and the number 37 is written ovei- in hiero- 
glyphics. The signs, which accompaiiy the 
picture, indicate that they were dther captives 
or tributaries. Sir G. Wilkinson, however, 
has suggested that possibly this indication may 
result from the contemptuous way in which 
the Egyptians spoke of all ibreigner3,andthe 
superiority which they claimed over them. 
Moreover, they are armed, one of them is play- 
ing on a lyre, and others bring presents ; which 
things point rather to an immigration than to 
a captivity. (See Wilkinson, Vol. 11. p. 296, 
and plate. Brugsch, 'H. E,' p, 63, where the 
scene is well engraved, and a goijd description 
annexed.) 

7, his daughters'] Only one daughter 
is named and one granddaughter. This vei-se 
implies that there were more. Marriedwomen ■ 
would not be mentioned in a Hebrew gene- 
alogy; hence Jacob's sons' wives are not re- 
counted among the seventy souls that came into 
Egypt, See v. iS. Dinah remained unmar- 
ried. Hence she only of Jacob's daughters is 
named. 

10. Jemuel] Called Nemuel, Num. xxvi. 

OhaJ] NotnamedinNum.xxvi.il; i Chr, 

Jachin'\ " Jarib," i Chr. iv. 14. 
Zohar] "Zerah," Num. xxvi. 13; i Cht, 
iv, 34, 

11. Gerihon] ' Gei'shom,' i Chr. ^i, j6. 

12. And the sons of Fbarea iiiere Hezron 
and Hamul] The difficulties in the chro- 
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the l^nd of Canaan. And the sons of 
Pharcz were Hezron and Hamul. 
n. 13 ^ ^'And the sons of Issachar; 
Tola, and Phuvah, and Job, and 
Shimron. 

14 fl And the sons of Zebulun; 
Sered, and Elon, and Tahlecl, 

15 These be the sons of Leah, 
which she bare unto Jacob in Padan- 
aram, with his daughter Dinah: all 
the souls of his sons and his daughters 
were thirty and three. 

16 % And the sons of Gad; Zi- 
phion, and H^gi, Shuni, and Ezbon, 
Eri, and Arodi, and Areli. 

■"■ 17 fl'-AndthesonsofAsher; Jim- 



nah, and Ishuah, and Isui, and Beriah, 
and Serah their sister : and the sons of 
Beriah ; Heber, and Malchiel. 

18 These are the sons of Zilpah, 
whom Laban gave to Leah his daugh- 
ter, and these she bare unto Jacob, 

19 The sons of Rachel Jacob's 
wife; Joseph, and Benjamin. 

20 *[ 'And unto Joseph in the land '^''p- ■" 
of Egypt were born Manasseh and 
Ephraim, which Asenath the daughter 

of Poti-pherah " priest of On bare unto ' ^j^ 

21 f *And the sons of Benjamin * 'Ch'»^ 
luere Belah, and Becher, and Ashbel, ^' 



iiology of this catalogue have suggested the 
thought that it did not fotm a part of the 
original history of Gaicas. The djflicnl- 
ties are really no greater than we might CKpect 
to find in a document so ancient, and where 
names and numbers are concerned, which of 
all things are most likely to puzde us. In this 
verseit appears that Er and Onan having died in 
Canaan, twoof Judah's grandchildrenare sub- 
stituted for them. It has been said that Hezron 
and Hamul could not have been bom before 
the descent into Egypt, as the events related 
in ch. xxxviii. took place after the selling of 
Joseph, and that, therefore, Pharei could not 
have been old enough to have two sons at the 
time of that descent. Moreover, it is aigued, 
that Judah himself could not have been more 
tlian 41 at this time, which is inconsi^eiit with 
the apparent statement that his thiid son, Pha- 
rez, not born till after the marriage and death 
of his two elder brothers, Er and Onan, should 
himself have had two sons. To this it may be 
replied, (i), that we must not assume tliat the 
events in chap, xxxviii. necessarily took place 
after those in ch. xxKvii. It is most likely that 
ch. xxxviii. was introduced episodically at a 
convenient point in the history, to avoid break- 
ing the continuity of the story. (See note on 
XKxviii. I.) (i) Again, if the chronology of 
the life of Jacob proposed in the note at the 
end of ch. itxxi. be correct, Judah was, not 42, 
but 6i, at the descent into Egypt, in which case 
the two sons of Pharez maj" easily have been 
bom then, (j,) Moreover, it is quite possible 
that the names b this catalogue may have 
comprised, not only those that were actually 
of the company, which went down into Egypt, 
but also all the grandchildren or great grand- 
children of Jacob bom beftae Jacob's death. 
This would not be inconsistent with the com- 
mon usage of Scripture language, and it would 
allow 17 years more for thi' birth of those two 
grandsons of JiLdah and for the ten sous of 



Benjamin. Now Judah was probably 79 at 
Jacob's death, at whidi age his son PhareK 
may easily have had two sons. Indeed, the 
statement immediately coupled with the names 
of Hezron and Hamul, viz. that Er and Onan 
had died in Canaan, seems introduced on pur- 
pose to account for the leckoning of these 
grandchildimi of Judah, born in Egypt, with 
others who had been born in Canaan. 

13. Job] Galled 'Jashub' Num. xxvi. 44; 
I Chr. vii. 1. 

15. thirty and three] that is, including 
Jacob himself, but not Er, or Onan, who 
were dead, nor perhaps Leah. 

16. Ziphioii] 'Zephon' in Num. xxvl. 15. 
E%hofi\ 'Ozni,' Num. xxvi. 16. 
Arod'i\ 'Arod,' Num. xxvi. 17, 

17. Istniah'] Not mentioned in Numbers. 
Probably he had not left descendants and 
founded ^milies. 

20. Md unto Joseph, Ac] At the end 
of this verse the LXX. insert the names of 
Machir the son of Manasseh, and Galaad the 
son of Machir, and Sutataam and Taam the 
sons of Ephram, and Edem the son of Suta- 
laam. (See Numb. xxvi. *8 — 37; j Chr. vii. 
14.) Thus the whole number of persons be- 
comes 7j. The passage however is not in the 
Samaritan, with which the LXX. mostly agrees. 

21. the loni of Benjaimni These are 
ten in number. According to Numb. xxvi. 40 
two of them, Naaman and Ard, were grand- 
sons of Benjamin. According to the common 
chronology Benjamin was only i.i at the com- 
ing into Egypt; an age at which he could 
hardly have had ten sons, or right sons and 
two grandsons, even if he had two mves and 
some of the children had been twins. The 
considerations alluded to at v. ii, however, will 
allow us to calculate that Benjamin was 31 at 
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Gera, and Naaman, Ehi, and Rosh, 
Muppim, and Huppim, and Ard. 

22 These are the sons of Rachel, 
which were born to Jacob: all the 
souls were fourteen. 

23 fl And the sons of Dan; Hu- 
sliim. 

24 % And the sons of Naphtali ; 
Jahzeel, and Guni, and Jezer, and 
Shillem. 

25 These are the sons of Bilhah, 
which Laban gave unto Rachel his 
daughter, and she bare these unto 
Jacob I all the souls were seven. 

«,. 26 'All the souls that came with 
Jacob into Egypt, which came out 
- besides Jacob's sons' 



, all the souls 1 



■ thi 



27 And the sons of Joseph, which 
were born him in Egypt, were two 
souls; all the souls of the house of 
Jacob, which came into Egypt, were 
threescore and ten. 

28 fl And he sent Judah before 
him unto Joseph, to direct his face 
unto Goshen ; and they came into 
the land of Goshen, 

29 And Joseph made ready his 



chariot, and went up to meet Israe! 
his father, to Goshen, and presented 
himself unto him ; and he fell on his 
neck, and wept on his neck a good 
while. 

30 And Israel said unto Joseph, 
Now let me die, since I have seen 
thy face, because thou art yet alive. 

31 And Joseph said unto his bre- 
thren, and unio his father's house, 
I will go up, and shew Pharaoh, and 
say unto him, My brethren, and my 
father's house, which were in the 
land of Canaan, are come unto rae ; 

32 And the men are shepherds, 
for ' their trade hath been to feed 1 1 

cattle; and they have brought their ^ 

flocks, and their herds, and all that '" 
they have. 

33 And it shall come to pass, when 
Pharaoh shall call you, and shall say, 
What is your occupation ? 

34 That ye shall say, Thy servants' 
trade hath been about cattle from our 
youth even until now, both we, and 
also our fathers : that ye may dwell 
in the land of Goshen ; for every 
shepherd is an abomination unto the 
Egyptians. 



the going down to Egypt (see note at the end 
of ch. xxxi.), and therefore forty-nine at the 
death of Jacob, by which age he might easily 
have been the father of ten sons. 

Three of Benjamm's sons, Becher, Gera and 
Roish, are wanting in the table given in Num. 
xxvi., probably because they had not left chil- 
dren enough to form independent femilies. 

Ehi, Muppim, andHuppim'l Called ' Shup- 
ham, Hupham, andAhiram,' in Num. xxvi.38, 

37, all the jouL of the boast of Jacob, 
tvjbich came into Egypt, loert threescore and 
toi] The number is made up of the 66 men- 
tioned in the last verse, Jacob himself, Joseph, 
and the two sons of Joseph. The LXX. 
reads here " The sons rtf Joseph, which were 
bom to him in Egypt, were nine souls. All 
the souls of the house of Jacob, who came with 
Jacob into Egypt, were seventy-live." See 
above note on verse 10. St Stephen (Acts vu. 
14) adopts the number 7j, probably because 
he, or St Luke, quotes the LXX. version, as 
all Gi'eek-speaking Jews would naturally have 
done; asid it may be feirly said, that both 
numbers were equally con-ect, and that the 
Q depends on the different mode of 



reckoning. The genealogical tables of the Jews 
were drawn up on principles unlike those of 
modern calculation. And there would be no 
impropriety, on these principles in reckoning 
the children of Joseph only, d 

them his grandchildren also, esp 
latter became founders of im an an es 
in Isiael. 

28. be lent Judeb before 
to direct bii face unto Gaihe H en 

Judah before himself (Jacob J se 
Joseph might SiKCi him to Goshen 

34. e-very shepherd is an - 
the Egyptiixas'\ Herodotus 
aveision of the Egyptians for 
47). The monuments indca 
tempt for shepherds and g ds 

mean appearance always given N 

ther mutton nor the flesh of oats as 
eaten or offered. Even woo g 
though sometimes worn ove 
teemed unclean. No priest w ar them, 

the dead buried in them. To y, sheep 

feeding is esteemed the oiSce of women aiid 
slaves. The foct that the Eej'ptians themselves 
were great agriculturists, tillers of !and, and 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

I yost^h presenleth five of his brethren, 7 anii 
his f either, brfore Pharaoh. 1 1 He giveth 
theiit ha^latum and mainletiatice. 13 Ri 
gtUeth all ike EgypUim^ money, 16 their 
cattle. 18 thiir lands to Pharaoh. 22 The 
^riest^ land 'was net bouglit. 33 He UUeth 
IhelandiBihemfBro. fifth pari. ^%Jacob'sage. 
He svieareth Jos^h to bury Mm with his 



fit. 



'aihen 

THEN Joseph came and told 
Pharaoh, and said, My father 
aiid my brethren, and their flocks, 
and their herds, and all that they 
have, are come out of the land of 
Canaan ; and, behold, they are in the 
land of Goshen. 

2 And he took some of his bre- 
thren, even five men, and presented 
them unto Pharaoh. 

3 And Pharaoh said unto his bre- 
thren, What is your occupation? 
And they said unto Pharaoh, Thy 

shepherds, both we, and 



also our father 

4 They said 
raoh. For to soj 



> Pha- 



we come ; for thy servants have no 
pasture for their flocks; for the fa- 
mine is sore in the land of Canaan : 
now therefore, we pray thee, let thy 
servants dwell in the land of Goshen. 

5 And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, 
saying, Thy lather and thy brethren 

6 The land of Egypt is before 
thee ; in the best of the land make 
thy father and brethren to dwell ; in 
the land of Goshen let them dwell : 
and if thou knowest any men of acti- 
vity among them, then make them 
rulers over my cattle. 

7 And Joseph brought In Jacob 
his father, and set him before Pha- 
raoh ; and Jacob blessed Pharaoh. 

8 And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, 

' How old art thou ? t rieb, 

9 And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, ^™,,„ 
"The days of the years of my pii- ^^j^"-^^ 
grimagc are an hundred and thirty .«™^io/- 
years: few and evil have the davs ofaYieki. 
the years of my life been, and have * '3' 



that their neighbours the Arab tribes of the 
desert, with whom they were continually at 
feud, wei-e nomads only, may have been suffi- 
cient to cause this feeling. The Egyptians 
looked on all the people of Egypt as of noble 
race(Diod, v.5S),andon ailforragnersaslow- 
bom. Hence they woiild naturally esteem 
a nomadic people in close proximity to them- 
selves, and with a much lower civilization 
than their own, as barbarous and despicable. 
Whatever be the historical foundation for the 
existence of three dynasties of Hycsos or Shep- 
iierd-liings extending over a period of from 
500 to 1000 years, there can be little doubt 
that the Egyptians were fiwjuenlly harassed 
by incui-sioiis from the nomadic tribes in their 
neighbourhood. Some of these tribes appear 
to have subdued portions of Lower Egypt and 
to have fixed their seat of government at 
Tanis (Zoan), or even at Memphis, The 
great Hycsos invaaon was after the time of 
Joseph, who probably lived under a Pharaoli 
of the twelfth dynasty (see Excursus); but 
the hostility between the Egyptians and the 
nomad tribes of Awa had no doubt been of 
long duration. 

Chap. XLVII. e. In the best of the land} 
The modern province ot Es-Shurkiyeh. whch 
appears nearly to correspond with the land of 
Goshen, is said to " bear the highest valuation 
and to yield the largest revenue" of any 



in Egypt. (Robinson, 'B. R.' I. p. 78, 79; 
Kutti, Vol. ir. p.15,) P^.ChabashascolJected 
notices of great interest showing the riches 
and beauty of tlie district under the 19th 
dynasty ('M61. Egypt.' II.) 

7. and Jacob bieised Phareioh'] Some 
here render " Jacob saluted Pharaoh," a pos- 
able translation, as the Eastern salutation is 
often with words of blessing; but the natural 
senseof the word is "to bless;" and if Jacob 
had bowed himself to the ground before Pha- 
raoh according to a familiar Eastern custom, 
it would probably have been so rehited in the 
history. More probably the aged patriarch, 
with the consdoua dignity of a prophet and 
the hrir of the promises, prayed for blessings 
upon Pharaoh. 

8. Hotti old art thauf\ Ho'w many are 
tlie dayn of the yaara ot thy life? 

9. my pilgrimage'] Lit. " my sojourn- 
ings." Pharaoh asked of the days of the years 
of his life, he replies by speaiting of the days 
of the years of his pilgrimage. Some have 
thought that he called his life a pilgrimage, 
because he was a nomad, a wanderer in lands 
not his own; but in reality the patriarchs 
spoke of life as a pilgrimage or sojourning, 
becauw they sought another country, that is a 
heavenly (Heb. xi. 9, 1,3). Earth was not 
their home, but tlieir journey homewards. 

fim; and e^il] The Jews speak of Jacob's 
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not attained unlo the days of the 
years of the life of my fathers in the 
days of their pilgrimage. 

10 And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and 
went out from before Pharaoh. 

1 1 SI And Joseph placed his father 
and his brethren, and gave them a 
possession in the land of Egypt, in 
the best of the land, in the land of 
Rameses, as Pharaoh had commanded. 

12 And Joseph nourished his fa- 
ther, and his brethren, and all his 
father's household, with bread, ' * ac- 

' cording to their families, 
''■ 13 fl And there wai no bread in 
£ all the land; for the famine was very 
,,. sore, so that the land of Egypt and 
all the land of Canaan fainted by rea- 
son of the famine. 

14. And Joseph gathered up all the 
money that was found in the land of 
Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, 
for the corn which they bought: and 
Joseph brought the money into Pha- 
raoh's house, 

15 And when money failed in the 
land of Egypt, and in the knd of 
Canaan, ail the Egyptians came unto 
Joseph, and said, Give us bread : for 
why should we die in thy presence ? 
for the money faileth. 



16 And Joseph ssid, Give your 
cattle; and I will give you for your 
cattle, if money fail. 

17 And they brought their cattle 
unto Joseph : and Joseph gave them 
bread in exchange for horses, and for 
the flocks, and for the cattle of the 
herds, and for the asses : and he ' fed 'J^ 
them with bread for all their cattle 
for that year. 

18 When that year was ended, 
they came unto him the second year, 
and said unto him, We will not hide 
it from my iord, how that our money 
is spent; my lord also hath our herds 
of cattle ; there is not ought left in 
the sight of my lord, but our bodies, 
and our lands ; 

19 Wherefore shall we die before 
thine eyes, both we and our land? 
buy us and our ]and for bread, and 
we and our land will be servants unto 
Pharaoh : and give us seed, that we 
may live, and not die, that the land 
be not desolate, 

20 And Joseph bought all the land 
of Egypt for Pharaoh ; for the Egyj)- 
tians sold every man his fieM, because 
the famine prevailed over them ; so 
the land became Pharaoh's. 

21 And as for the people, he re- 



iprisanment of Simeon; (7) the depar. 
tiire of Benjamin for Egypt. They might 
well have added the death of Rachel and the 
incest of Reuben (Schumann). 

11. tie land of Rameiei] In Ex. i. 11, 
the Israelites are said to have built treasure 
cities for Pharaoh, Pithom and Raamses. It 
is posable that Goshen is here called the land 
of Rameses by anticipation, as it may have 
become familiarly known to the Israelites by 
the name " land of Rameses" after they had 
built the city Rameses in it. Very probably, 
however, the Israelites in the captivity only 
fortified and strengthened the city of Rameses 
then already existing, and so fitted it to be a 
strong treasure-city. The name Rameses be- 
came femous in afler times from the exploits 
of Ramesss II., a king of the i9lh dynasty; 
but he was of too late a date to have given 
name to a city, either iii the time of Joseph, 
or ei'en at the time of the Exodus. "" 



according to (he LXX. correspoTided with the 
Heroojjolie of after times. (See on tliis city 
Hengstenbei^, ' Egypt,' p. 51, and Excursus 
at the end of the volume.) 

12. according to tbt'ir familiej] Lit. "to 
the mouth of their children;" meaning very 
probably, " even to the food for their chil- 
dren." 

20. Joseph bought all the land 0/ Egypt 
for Pharaoh] All the main points in the 
statements of this chapter are conlirmed by 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Straljo, and the monu- 
ments. Herodotus (n. 109) says that Sesos- 
tris divided the soil among the inhabitants, 
assigning square plots of land of equal size 
to all, and obtained his revenue from a rent 
paid annually by the holders. Diodorus (1.54) 
says that SesoBsis divided the whole country 
into 36 nomes and set nomarchs over each to 
take care of the royal revenue and administer 
their respective provinces. Strabo (xvii. p. 
787) tells us that the occupiers of land held 
it subject to a rent. Again, Diodorus (l. 73, 
74) represents the land as possessed only by 
the priests, the king, and the warriors, which 
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moved them to cities from oiie end 
of the borders of Kgypt even to the 
other end thereof. 

22 Only the land of the ' priests 
bought he not; for the priests had 
a portion assigned them of Pharaoh, 
and did eat their portion which Pha- 
raoh gave them: wherefore they sold 
not tlieir lands. 

23 Then Joseph said unto the peo- 
ple, Behold, I have bought you this 
day and your land for I'haraoh : lo, 
here Is seed for you, and ye shall sow 
the land. 



24 And it shall come to pass in 
the increase, that ye shall give the 
fifth part unto Pharaoh, and four 
parts shall be your own, for seed of 
the field, arid for your food, and for 
them of your households, and for food 
for your little ones. 

25 And they said, Thou hast saved 
our lives : let us find grace in the 
sight of my lord, and we will be 
Pharaoh's servants. 

26 And Joseph made it a law over 
the land of Kgypt unto this day, that 
Pharaoh should have the fifth part; 



testimony is confirmed by the sculptures 
(Wilkinson, 1. p. 163). Tne discrepancy of 
this fmm the account in Genesis is apparent 
in the silence of the latter concerning the 
lands assigned to the warrior caste. The re- 
servation of their lands to the priests is ex- 
preesly mentioned in v. u ; but nothing is 
said of the warriors. There was, however, 
a marked difterence in the tenure of land hy 
the warriors ftom that by the priests. Hero- 
dotus (II. 168) says that each warrior had 
assigned to him twelve arura of land (each 
arura being a square of 100 Egyptian cu- 
Wts); that is to say, there were no landed 
possessions vested in the caste, but certain 
fixed portions assigned to each person : and 
these, as given by the soverdgn's will, so 
apparently were liable to be withheld or 
taken away by the same will; for we find 
that Sethos, the contemporary of Sennacherib 
and therefore of Hezekiah and Isaiah, actu- 
ally deprived the warriors of these landsj 
wiiich former kings had conceded to them 
(Herod. II. m). It is therefore, as Knobel 
remarks, highly probable that the original 
reservation of their lands was only to the 
priests, and that the warrior caste did not 
come into possession of their twelve arune 
each, till after the time of Joseph. In the 
other important particulars the sacred and 
profane accounts entirely tally, viz. that, by 
royal appointment, the original proprietors ot 
the land became crown tenants, holi^ug their 
land by payment of a rent or tribute ; whilst 
the priests only were left in full possession of 
their former lands and revenues. As to the 
particular king to whom this is attributed by 
Herodotus and Diodorus, Lepdus (' Chronol. 
Egypt.' I. p. 304} supposes that this was not 
the Sesostris of Manetho's iith dynasty 
(Osirtasen of the Monuments), but a Sethos 
or Sethosis of the 19th dynasty, whom he 
conaders to be the Pharaoh of Joseph. The 
19th dynasty is, however, certainly much too 
late a date for Joseph, it may be a questit 



whether the diviaon of the land i 



■ 36 



nomes and into square plots of equal size by 
Sesostris be the same transaction aa the pur- 
chasing and restoring of the land by Joseph. 
The people were already in possesion of 
their property when Joseph bought it, and 
they received it again on condition of paying 
a fifth of (he produce as a rent. But whether 
or not this act of SesosUia be identified with 
that of Joseph (or the Pharadi of Joseph), 
the profane historians and the monuments com- 
pletely bear out the testimony of the author 
of Genesis as to the condition of land tenuie 
and its origin in an exercise of the sovereign's 
authority. 

21. be removed them to cities'] He had 
collected all the com, which he had stored 
up for the famine. Into the various cities of 
Egypt, and so he removed the people into the 
cities and tlieir ndghbourhood, that he might 
the better provide them with food (Schum.). 

22. Only the land of the prieits bought be 
nof] See on v. lo. 

the priests bad a fortiori assigned them of 
Pharaoh, and did eat their portion lubich Pba- 
raob ga-ve them\ This does not mean that 
the priests were Pharaoh's stipendiaries, which 
would be inconsistent with the immediately 
preceding words, as well as with the statement 
of profane authors as to the landed possessions 
of the priests. On the contrary, it means, 
that Phaiaoh had such respect tor the minis- 
ters of religion, that, instead of suffering 
Joseph to sell com to them and so to buy up 
their land, he ordered a portion of com to 
be regularly distributed to them during the 
famine, and so they were not reduced to the 
necesMty of selling thrfr lands. This regard 
fi]r the priests is expressly assigned to Pha- 
raoh, not to Joseph, and so there can be no 
need to apologize for Joseph's respect to an 
idolatrous priesthood. 

26. Joseph made it a /aiu] The liiul 
result of Joseph's policy was tliat the land 
was restored lo the Egyptians, with an obli- 
gation to pay one fifth of it to Phaiaoh ftr the 
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except the land of the " priests only, 
which became not Pharaoh's. 

27 fl And Israel dwelt in the land 
of Egypt, in the country of Goshen , 
and the} hai possess ons therein, and 
grew, and multiplied evct.edinglj 

28 And Tacob lived in the land of 
Egypt sevent en years so * the whole 



K/ 



^ : of jTCob 

and seven jtirs 

29 And the ti 
Israi-l must die a 
Joseph, and said 
1 hi\ e found 



1 hundred forty 



le drew nigh that 
.d he called his son 
Linto him. If now 
_ ace in thy sight, 
put, I pray thee, thj hand under 
my thigh, and deal kindly and trulj 
with me ; bury me not, I pray thee, 
in Egypt: 

30 But I will lie with my fathers, 



and thou shalt carry me out of Egypt, 
and bury me in their buryingplace. 
And he said, I will do as thou hast 

31 And he said. Swear unto me. 
And he sware unto him. And ^Is-ri 
rael bowed himself upon the bed's "' 

CHAPTER XLVIIl. 

1 yoseph with kii sans visitilh his sUk fiuker, 
1 J cob strengtheneth Mmsdfto bless them.. 3 
He repeateth the promise. 5 He lakelh 
Ephraim and Manasseh as his awn. J He 
laleth yoseph of his mothtt's grave. 9 He 
ilisseth Ephraan and Manasseh, 17 He 
preferreth the younger before the elder. i\ 
He prophesietk their return to Canaan. 

AND it came to pass after these 
^ things, that one told Joseph, 
Behold, thy fether is sick: and he 



purpose of maintaiiihig the revenues of the 
state. Much has been written in cond'?mna- 
tioii, and again in vindication of these pro- 
ceedings. Was Joseph a mere creatai* of 
Pharaoh's, dearous only of his master's ag- 
grandiieraent ? or was fie bent on establishing 
a tyrannical absolutism in violation of the 
rights and hberties of the subject f The bre- 
vity of the narrative and our imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the condition of the people 
and the state of agriculture in ancient F.gypt 
make it imposable fiilly to judge of the wis- 
dom and equity of Joseph's laws. This much, 
however, is quite evident. The land in fevour- 
able years was very productive. In tlie plente- 
ous years it brought forth by handfuls fch. 
xli. 47). Even the fifth part of the revenue of 



"without number" (v. 49). Yet there 
liabihty to great depression, as shewn by the 
seven years of famine ; the monuments too in- 
dicate the frequent occurrence of scarcity, and 
there was evidently no provision against this 
- in the habits of the people or the management 
of the tillage. If Pharaoh had not been moved 
to store up com against the femine year^ the 
population would most probably have perished. 
The peculiar nature of the land, its dependence 
on the overfiow of the Nile, and the unthrifty 
habits of the cultivators, made it desirable to 
establish a system of centralization, perhaps to 
introduce some general principle of irrigation, 
in modem phraseology, to promote the pros- 
perity of the country by great government 
works, in preference to leaving all to the uncer- 
tainty of individual enterprize. If this was so, 
then the saying, "Thou hast saved our lives," 
was no language of Eastern adulation, but the 
verdict of a grateful people. 



The '= fifth pirt" which was p^d to Pha- 
raoh for the revenues of the state, and perhaps 
for public works of all kinds, agricultural 
and others, was not an exorbitant impost. 
The Egyptians appear to have made no diffi- 
culty in paying one-fifUi of the produce of 
their land to Pharaoh during the years of 
plenty; and hence we may inffi- that it would 
not nave been a burdensome rent when the 
system of agriculture was put on a better 
footing. 

28. the iiihole age of Jacob'] Lit. the 
daysor Jaool), even the years of hlslltB. 

29. bury me not. ..in Egypt} Jacob had 
a firm faith that his descendants should innerit 
the land of Canaan, and therefore desired to 



that as their future home, that they might be 
kept from setting up their rest in Egypt. 

31. bo<ujed himself apon the bed's bead\ 
So the Masorites point it. So the Targg., 
Symm., Aquila, Vulg., but the LXX., Syr., 
and Epistle to the Hebrews (ri. 21), read " on 
the top of his staff." The Hebrew word with- 
out the vowel points means dther " bed" or 
"staff." The only distinction is in the vowel 

Eoints, which do not exist in the more andent 
ISS. It is therefore impossible to decide 
with certainty which was the original sense of 
the word. It Ts quite posable that the mean- 
ing is, as the Apostle quotes the passage, that 
after Joseph had sworn to bury him in Ca- 
naan, Jacob bowed himself upon the staff 
which had gone with him through all his wan- 
derings fGen. xxxii. 10), and ao worshipped 
God. And this seems the more likely from 
the fact that it is not till after these tilings 
that one told Joseph, " Behold, thy father is 
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took wish him his two som, Manas- 
seh and Kphraim. 

2 And one told Jacob, and said, 
Behold, thy son Joseph cometh unto 
thee: and Israel strengthened hiniseif, 
and sat upon the bed. 

3 And Jacob said unto Joseph, 
God Almighty appeared unto me at 

^- ''Luz in the land of Canaan, and 

4 And 'aid unto me. Behold, I 
will make thee fruitful, and multiply 
thee, and I will make of thee a mul- 
titude of people , and will give this 
land to thy ';eed after thee /or an 
everlasting possession. 

.1. 5 ^ And now thy *two sons, Eph- 
raim and Manasseh, which were born 
unto thee in the land of Egypt before 
I came unto thee into Egypt, are 
mine; as Reuben and Simeon, they 
shall be mine. 

6 And thy issue, which thou be- 
gettest after them, shall be thine, and 
shall be called after the name of their 
brethren in their 



sick" (ch. xltiii. i), so that Jacob probably 
had not aa yet taken to his bed. At the same 
time we must not always press the quotations 
in the Nevv Testamtnt as proof of the true 
sense" cf the Hebiiiw original, for it is natu- 
ral for the Apostles to <juote the LXX. as 
being the Authorised Version, just as modern 
divines quote modern veisions in the vem:icu- 
lar languages without suggesting a correction 
of their language, when such correction is un- 
necessary for their ai'gument. 

Chap. XLVIII 3 God ^Imig&tfJ "El- 
Shaddai." See on ch "liu 14 

at Lux] le Bethel Seech xxviil. 17, 19, 
XXXV. 6, 7. 

6. iw Reuben and Simeon, they shall he 
>nine\ Thy two sons shall be as much count- 
ed to be my sons as Reuben and Simeon, my 
own two eldest sons, are counted to be mine ; 
accordingly Ephraim and Manasseh became 
patriarchs, eponyrm, heads of tribes. Some 
think that, as Reuben was deprived of his 
birthright, so heie the birlhright is given to 
Ephraim, the e'der son of the firstborn of 
Rachel. But the b ihr ght seems rather to 
have been trans erred to Judah, his three 
eider brothers l)e ng d s nhented, the first for 
incest, the other o for cruelty (see cli. xlix, 
8-ro) Acco d gl J d h bec.ime the royal 
tribe, from h n s co cer ing the flesh 



I And as for me, when I came 
from Padan, 'Rachel died by me in^cii 
the land of Canaan in the way, when '*■ 
yet there was but a little way to come 
unto Ephrath : . and I buried her there 

in the way of Ephrath ; the same is 
Bcth-lchcm. 

8 And Israel beheld Joseph's sons, 
andsald, Who ^r? these.' 

9 And Joseph said unto his father. 
They are my sons, whom God hath 
given me in this place. And he said. 
Bring them, I pray thee, unto me, 
and fwill bless them. 

10 Now the eyes of Israel were 
'dim for age, so that he could not see. 1 Hi 
And he brought them near unto him ; '""'• 
and he kissed them, and embraced 
them. 

II And Israel said unto Joseph, I 
had not thought to see thy face : and, 
]o, God hath shewed me also th"' 

12 And Joseph brought them out 
from between his.knees, and he bowed 
himself with his face to the earth. 

Christ came, who is over all God blessed for 
ever. There was, however, a kind of se- 
condary birthright given to Ephraim (see xlix. 
11 sq.), who became ancestor of tlie royal 
tribe among the ten tribes of Isiael, 

e. shall be tailed qfier the name of lOeir 
brethren] Shall not give names to separate 
tribes, but shall be numbered with the tribes 
of Ephraim and Manasseh. We hear nothing 
of any younger sons of Joseph, and do not 
know for certain that any were bom to him; 
but it has been thought that they may be men- 
tioned in Num. xKvi. ig—j,, i Chr. vii. 
14 — 29- 

7- Rachel died by »if] When adopting 
the sons of Joseph, Jacob turns his thoughts 
back to his beloved Rachel, for whose sake 
esjiedally he had so deaily loved Joseph. Ro- 
seiim,, Gesenius and some others propose to 
translate here "Rachel died to my sorrow," 
lit. "upon me," and therefore as a heavy 
bm-den to me; but the received translation is 
supported by the Veraons, and. by the frequent 
use (if the preposition in the sense of "near 
me," "by my side." 

13. Joseph brought them out from be- 
tttueen h'u Aneeil Joseph brought them out 
from between Jacob's knees, where they had 
gone that he might embrace them, and pro- 
bably placed them in a reverent attitude to 
receive the patiiareh's blessing 
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13 And Joseph took thcni both, remove it from Ephraiin's head unto 
Epliraim in hia right hand toward Manasseh's head. 

Israel's left hand, and Manasseh in 18 And Joseph said unto his fa- 

his left hand toward Israel's right ther, Not so, my father; for this is 

hand, and brought ihem near unto him. the firstborn ; put thy right hand upon 

14 And Israel stretched out his his head. 

right hand, and laid /( upon Eph- 19 And his father refused, and said, 

raim's head, who wivj the younger, I know iV, my son, I know it: he 

and his left hand upon Manasseh's also shall become a people, and he 

head, guiding his hands wittingly; for also shall be great; but truly his 

Manasseh zvas the firstborn. younger brother shall be greater than 

I.. 15 ^ And "^he blessed Joseph, and he, and his seed shall become a ^niul-iHt 

said, God, before whom my fathers titnde of nations. ' 

Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God 20 And he blessed them that day, 

which fed me all my life long unto saying. In thee shall Israel bless, say- 

this day, ing, God make thee as Ephraim and 

16 The Angel which redeemed me as Manasseh; and he set Ephraim 
from all evil, bless tlie lads; and let before Manasseh. 

my name be named on them, and the 21 And Israel said unto Joseph, 

name of my fathers Abrabam and Behold, I die; but God shall be with 

Isaac; and let them ^grow into a you, and bring you again unto the 

'^ multitude in the midst of the earth. land of your fathers, 

17 And when Joseph saw that his 22 Moreover I have given to thee 
father laid his right hand upon the one portion above thy brethren, which 
head of Ephraim, it displeased him; I took out of the hand of the Amorite 
and he held up his father's hand, to with my sword and with my bow. 

fl/!rf be bowed himself luhh hb face to the sliowing that these three are but one God, and 

earlhl i.e. Joseph bowed down rpspectfully that the Aned Is one with the fathers' God 

and. solemnly before his father. The LXX. and with the God who fed Jacob like a sheep, 
has ''They bowed_ then^ves," whidi differs ^fl. More,n^r I have ghien to thee one 

but by the repetition of one letter trom the ^„;„,-, ^hei^ is little doubt blit that this 

received reading. rendering is coirort. The past tense is used 

14. guiding hii hands loittinglyl SO Ge- by prophetic anticipation, and the meaning is, 

sen., Rosenm., and most modem interpreters; "1 have assigned to thee one portion of that 

but the LXX. Vulg. &c. "putting his hands land, which my descendants are destined to 

crosswise." This has been defended by some, fake out of the hands of the Amorites." The 

comparing an Arabic root, which has the word rendered portion is Shefbsm, meaning 

sense "to bind, to twist," but it cannot be literally "a shoulder," thence probably a ridge 

sheivn ever to have had the sense "to cross." or neck of land, hence here rendered by most 

,„ —^ , , ,. , J , - versions and commentators "portion." She- 

?} -n T,f"^- ^ . t'fZ . "" ■^'■*"" chem, the city of Samaria, viras probably named; 

fl/; e^,q There ,s here a tnple blessmg : ^^^ \^ ^^{ ^j. -^^ ^^^^^ 1^^^ „„' ^ ,.^^ 

"The God, before whom my fathers walked, or shoulder of ground. (See on Gen. xii. 6.), 

"The God, which fed melikeashepheid,all Accordingly hei-ethe LXX.', Targ. of Pseudo^. 

my life long, Jonath,, as also Calvin, Rosenm., and some 

"The Angel, which redeemed (or redeemeth modems, have rendered not "portion," but 

me) from all evil." "Shechem," a proper name. The history of 

It is injposable that the Angel thus identified Shechem is doiibflesa much mixed up with the 

with God can be a created Angel. Jacob, history of the Patriarchs, and was ultimately 

iio doubt, alludes to the Angel who wrestled connected with all their blessings. It was 

with him and whom he called God (ch. xxxu. Abraham's lirEl settlement in Palestine, and 

5*— 3"). the same as the Angel of the Cove- there he first built an altar (ch. xii. 6). Thm: 

nant, Mai. iii. i. Luther observes that the too Jacob purchased a piece of ground from 

»erb "bless," which thus refers to the God of Hamor the father of Shechem, and bmit an 

his fethers, to the God who had been his aliar (xxxiii. jS — lo). This was, however, 

Shepherd, and to the Angel who redeemed not "taken out of the hand of the Amorite. 

him, is in the singular, not in the plural, with sv.'ord and bow," but obt^ned.p.eaceably; 
Vol. I. P 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
1 yiuei ccdlak his ions to i/as Ikim. 3 ThHr 
ilanng in partiiular. 29 He ckatgetk tkem 
abvut his burial. 3J HedUlk. 



K 



ND Jacob called unto his sor 
and said, Gather yourselves t 



gether, that I may tell you that whi=h 
shall beftill you in the last days. 

2 Gather yourselves together, and 
hear, ye sons oi Jacob ; and hearken 
unto Israel your father. 



3 ff Reuben, thou art my firstborn, 
my might, and the beginning of my 
strength, the excellency of dignity, ^ ^ ^ 
and the excellency of power: donnithn 

4 Unstable as water, *thou shalt "™^p 
not excel; because thou "wen test up='- 
to thy father's bed; then defiledst .. 
thou it: "he- went up to my couch. ^yUuch 

5 ^ Simeon and Levi are brethren ; '^^^"'i^, 
'instruments of cruelty are in their "™'i*!ii 



by purchase. Some have (bought therefore 
that the allusion is to the victory over the 
Shechemites by Simeon and Levi related in 
ch. Kxxiv., the Shechemites beiuE here called 
Amoritee, though Iheie Hivites, because Am- 
orite was a generic name, like Canaanite: but 
it is hardly Ukely that Jacob should boast of a 
conquest by liia sons, as though it were his 
own, when he strongly reprobated their action 
in it, and even "cursed their anger, for it was 
fierce, and their wrath, for it was cruel" (ch. 
xlis. 7). Though, therefore, it is undoubtedly 
told us, that Jacob gave Shechem to Joseph, 
and that Joseph was therefore buried there 
(Josh. 3CUV. 31; John iv. 5. See also Je- 
rome, 'Qu. in Gen,' xlix.); and though there 
may be some allusion to tnis gift in the words 
here made use of, by a paronomaaa bo com- 
mon in Hebrew, it is most likely that the 
rendering of the Authorised Version is correct. 
The addition of "one" to "portion "seems to 
decide for this interpretation. "I have given 
thee one Shechem," would he very hard to 
intei-pret. 

Chap. XLIX. 1. in the last dajs'] The 
future generally, but with special reference to 
the times of Messiah. The Rabbi Nachmani- 
des says, " According to the words of all, the 
last days denote the days of Messiah." The 
passages in which it occurs are mostly Messi- 
anic predictions (see Num. xxiv. 14 ; Isa. ii. 2 ; 
jer, XIX. 14; Ezek. xxsviii. 16; Dan. x. 14; 
Hos. iii. j; Mic. iv. i). The exact words of 
the LXX. are used in Heb. i. i, and virtually 
the same in Acts H. 17; 3 Tim. iii. r;i Pet. t. 
iii. 3, where the reference 



phecy of Jacob does not refer excluavely to 
the days of Messiah, but rather stoches gene- 
rally the fortunes of his family; but all is 
leading up to that which was to be the great 
consranmadon, when the promised Seed should 
come and extend the blessings of the Spiritual 
Israd throughout all the world. It is to be 
carefully noled, that the occupation of Canaan 
by the twelve tribes under Joshua was rot the 
point to which his expectations pointed as an 



end, but rather that from which his predic- 
tions took their beginning. It was not the 
terminal ad quern, but the terminus a quo. 
The letum to Canaan was a fact established in 
the decrees of Providence, the certainty of 
which rested on promises given and repeated 
to the Patriarchs. Jacob therefore does not 
repeat this, ferther than by the injunction, in 
the last chapter, and again at the end of this, 
that he should be buried, not in Egypt, but 
at Machpelah, the buryingplace of his fathers. 

3. the beginning of my strength'] Some 
important Vei'sions (Aqmla, SjTiun., Vulg.) 
render ' ' the beginning of my sorrow," a pos- 
sible translation, but not suited to the parijlel- 
isms. For the espresHon, as applied to first- 
bom sons, comp. Deut. xsi. 17; Ps. Ixsviii. 
51, cv. 36. 

4. Vnitabie as •ivater'] or "boiling over 
like water." The meaning of the word is 
uncert^n. The same root m Syriac expresses 
"wantonness;" in Arabic, "pride," "swelling 
arrogance." In this passage it is clearly con- 
nected with water. The Vulgate translates, 
"Thou art poured out like water." Symma- 
chus renders "Thou hast boiled over like 
water." The translation of the LXX. is pecu- 
liar, but it also seems to point lo boiling as 
wdl as to the insolence of pride (c^i^ptovs wi 
SSaip, liij eVfemjt). Modem lexicographers 
(as Gesen., Lee, &c.) gener.iUy give "boiling 

thou shall not exceF] Perhaps, though, 
through thy swelling wantonness, thou risest 
up like water when it boils, yet it shall not be 
so as to excel and surpass thy brethren. Not 
one gitat action, not one judge, prophet, or 
leader from the tribe of R;eubeii is ever men- 
tioned in history. 

then defiledst thou it] " Thou hast polluted" 



5. mstrumerai of cruelty are in their ha- 
bitations'] Probably, "Their swords are in- 
struments of violence;" so the Vulg., several 
Rabbins, and the most eminent modems. The 
word occurs only here, is very variously ten- 
dered by the Versions, and is of doubtful deri- 
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6 O my soul, come not thou into 
their secret ; unto their assembly, 
mine honour, be not thou united : 
for in their anger they slew a man, 
and in their selfwill they ' digged down 
a wall. 

1 Cursed he their anger, for ;'( was 
fierce ; and their wrath, for it was 
cruel : I will divide them in Jacob, 
and scatter them in Israel. 



3 ^ Judah, thoi 



t he whom thy from Judah, . 



brethren shall praise: thy hand shall 
be in the neck of thine enemies; thy 
father's children shall bow down be- 
fore thee. 

9 Judah is a lion's whelp: from 
the prey, my son, thou art gone up: 
he stooped down, he couched as a 
lion, and as an old lion ; who shall 
rouse him up? 

10 The sceptre shall not depart 



1 lawgiver from be- 



6. mine itmour] Probably a synonym 
for "my soul" in the first clause of the paral- 
lelism. The soul as being the noblest gart of 



Heb.), cviii. i (s Heb.) ; (Ges. 'Thes.' p. 6jj). 

Sgged down a ivair] HamBtmiig a,]i ox. 
So the margin " houghed oxen," The singu- 
lar "an ox" must be used to refMn the paral- 
lelism with "a man" in the former clause, 
both have a collective intention. This is the 
rendeiing of the LXX. and gives the com- 
moner sense of the verb. It is therefore adopt- 
ed by most recent commentators. The same 
Hebrew word, with a distinction only in the 
vowel point means "ox" and "waH." 

7 I toill di-viJe tbem m Jacob, and scat- 
ter them in Israel^ This was most literally 
fulfilled for -nhen Cinaan was conquered, on 
the second numbeni g undfT Moses, the tribe 
of Simeon had become the weakest of all the 
tnbes (Numb xxvi 14) in Moses' blessing 
(Deut 7X11 1 ) it IS entu-ely passed over; and 
m the assignment of temtory it was merely 
mingled or scattered among the tribe of Ju- 
dah, having cert^n dties asagned it within the 
limits of Judah's possession (Josh. :ux. i — 9) ; 
whilst the Levites had no separate inheritance, 
but merely a number of dties to dwell in, scat- 
tered throughout the possessions of their bre- 
thren (Josh. xxi. I — 40). With n^ard to 
the latter, though by being made dependent on 
the tithes and also on the liberality of their fel- 
low countrymen, they were punished, yet in 
process of time the curse was turned into a 
blessing. (See Mede, 'Works,' Bk. I. Disc. 
Kxxv.) Of this transformation of the curse 
into a blessing tliere is not the slightest intima- 
tion in Jacob's address: and in this we have a 
strong proof of its genuineness. Aftei' this 
honourable change in the time of Moses (due 
in great part to the faithfulness of Moses him- 
self and of the Lev tes with him) it would 
never have occurred to the forger of a pi-o- 
phecy to cast such a reproach and to foretell 
such a judgment on the fordather of the Le- 
vites. In feet, how diffment is the blessing 
pronounced by Moses himself upon the tribe 
of Levi in Deut. sxMu Bsqq (See Keil.) 



8. Judah, thou art be ijibom thy brethren 
shall praise"] Judal, tiou, thy lirethrea 
shall praise thea. The word "thou" is 
emphatic, probably, like" Judah^" in the voca- 
tive, not, as some would render it, "Thou art 
Judah," which is far tamer. The reference is 
to the meaning of the name. Leah said, " Now 
will I praise the Lord, therefore she called his 
name Judab' (ch x\ii 35). ludah, not- 
withstanding the sad history of him and his 
house m ch xxxviu , shewed on the whole 
more nobleness than any of the elder sons of 
Jacob He and Reuben were the onlv two 
who desired to save the lite of Josepn (ch. 
■^xxvii 13, a6J, and his conduct before Jo- 
seph in Egj pt is trul) noble and touching (see 
ch. xliv. 18 — 34). Hence, when Reuben is 
deprived of his birthright for incest, Simeon 
and Levi for manslaughter, Judah, who is 
next m age, natur^ly and rightly succeeds 

tbf hand shall be in ihe neck qf thine ene 
mies; thy father's children shall boiv dimsH 
before thee] He was to be victorious in war, 
and the leading tribe in Israel; the former 
promise being signally fulfilled in the victories 
of David and Solomon, the latter in the eleva- 
tion of Judah to be the royal tribe; but both 
most fully in the victory and royalty of Da- 
vid's Son and Da\id's Lord. 

9. Judah is a lion's whelp: from the prey, 
my ion, thou art gone up] Judah is com- 
pared to the most royal and the most powerful 
of beasts. The image (s from the lion retiring 
to the mountMns titer having devoured his 
prey; not probably, as Gesenius and others, 
"thou hast grown up from feeding upon the 
prey." 

as an old lion] As a lioness (Bochart, 
'Hieroz.' I. p. 719; Ges. 'Thes.' p. 738). 
The standard of Judali was a lion, ver)' pro- 
bablyderived from these words of Jacob. 

10. The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, &c.] Render 

ABoeptre shall not depart from Judali 
Hor a lawgiver from botweanhisfeel, 

Until tHat smioU. come, 
And taHimsHalllie tHe obedience ol 
tlie peoples. 
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tween his feet, until Shiloh come; he washed his garments in wine, 

and unto him shall the gathering of and his dothes in the blood of grapes: 

the people be. 12 His eyes shall be red with wine, 

II binding his foal unto the vine, and his teeth white with milk, 

and his ass's colt unto the choice vine; 13 H Zebulnn shall dwell at the 



A remarkable prophecy of the Messiah, and 
so acknowledged by all Jewish, as well as 
Christian, antiquity. The meaning of the 
ver.se appears to be "The Sceptre (ether of 
royal, or perhaps only of tribal, authority) 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
(senator or scribe) from before him, until Shi- 
lob (i.e. ether 'the Prince of peace,' or 'he 
whose right it is') shall come, and to him 
shall the nations be obedient." There are 
some obscure expresaons, but we may confi- 
dently hold that the above paraphrase conveys 

1. The word Jir^trf, originally denoting a 
Staff of wood, a. strong rod taken f[r)m a tree 
and peeled as a wand, is used (i) for "the rod 
of correction, (i) for " the staff of a shep- 
herd," (3) for "the sceptre of royalty" (as 
Ps. xlv. 7; cp. Horn. 'II.' II. 46, loi), (f) 
for "a tJibe," which may be because the 
sceptre daioted ti'iba! as well as regal ao- 
thoiity, or because tribes were considered as 
twigs or branches from a cenf ral stem. (See 
Ges. p. r3J3.) It is probable that the sceptre 
in Balaam's prophecy (Num. xxiv. 17) has a 
reference to these words of Jacob. 

2. " A lawgiver," so, more or less, all the 
Andent Veraons. The LXX. and Vulg. ren- 
der " a leader," the Targums paraphrasing by 
" scribe or interpreter of the law." The word 
CHtainly means " a lawgiver" in Deut. xxxiii. 
ai; Isa. xxxiii. si; and ail andent interpreta- 
tion was in fevour of understanding it of a 
person. The R. Lipmann, however, proposed 
the sense of "a rod or staff" answeiing to 
"the sceptre" in the foimer clause, in which 
he has fa^ followed by eminent critics, such 
as Gesenius, Tuch, Knobel, who think that 
this sense is more pertinent here, and in Num. 
3x1, 18; Ps. Ix. 7 (see Htidegger, Vol. li. p. 
738; Ges. p. .114); but it requires proof that 
the woiiJ, naturajly signifj-ing "lawgiver," 
sometimes undoubtedly meaning "lawgiver," 
and always so tendered in the Versions, can 
mean lawgiver's staff or sceptre. 

3. "From between his feet" is rendered 
by the Versions, and generally by commenta- 
tors -'from among his posterity, (See Ges, 



the Targums add the name of Mesa^, and 
all the more ancient Jews held it to be an 
undoubted prophecy of Messiah. 

S. "Unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be." Rather, "Unto him shall be the 
obedience of the nations." The word for obe- 
dience occurs only onde beades, in Prov. xxx. 
1 7 ; but, if the reading be correct, there is little 
doubt of its agnificance. (See Ges. pp. 6io, 
rioo; Heidegger, Tom. 11. p. 748.) 

As regards the fulfilment of Uiis prophecy. 



4. " Until Shiloh come." For fuller con- 
aderation of the name "Shiloh," see Note A at 
the end of the Chapter. The only two admis- 
able interpretations ai-e that the word is (i) 
a proper name, meaning "the Peace-makei-, ' 
"the Prince of peace," or, (i) according to 
the almost unanimous consent of the Versions 
and Tai-gums, " He, whose right it is." All 



Judah until the destruction of Jerusalem. It 
IS true that after the Babylonish Captivity the 
royalty was not in the house of Judah; but 
the prophecy is not express as to the possesion 
of absolute royalty. Israel never ceased to be 
a nation, Judah never ceased to be a tribe with 
at least a tribal sceptre and lawgivers, or ex- 
positors of the law. Sanhedrim or Senators, and 
with a general pi'e-eminence in the land, nor 
was there a foreign \-uler of the people, till at 
least the time of Herod the Great, just before 
the birth of the Saiiour; and even the Herods, 
though of Idumiean extraction, were consi- 
dered as exerciang 3 native soveragnty in 
Judah, which did nut quite pass away till a 
Roman procmator was sent thither aftei' the 
reign of Archelaus, the son of Herod the 
Great: and at that very time the Shiloh came, 
the Prince of peace, to whom of right the 
kingdom belonged. (On the meaning of the 
name Sbihb, see Note A at the end of the 
Chapter.) 

11. Binding bis faal unto the vine, &C.] 
Many think that the patriarch, having spoken 
of the endurance of the rdgn of judah till the 
coming of Christ, returns to speak of Judah's 
temporal prosperity during all that period; 
but the Talcums of Jerusalem and Pseudo- 
Jonathan refer this verse to the Messiah. So 
also several Christian fathers (e.g. Chrysos- 
tom, in loc., Theodoiet, ' Qu. m Gen.'); in- 
terpreting the tine of the Jewi^ people, and 
the wild ass of the gentile converts brought 
into the vineyard of the Church. The wash- 
ing of the garments in wine they consider an 
alluaon to Christ as the true vine (John xv. t), 
to His treading "the winepress alone" (Isa. 
Ixiii. I— .f ), and tinpiu-pling His garments with 
His own Blood. (See Heidegger, 11. pp. 731, 
sqq.) 

12. lih ejes shall be red lulth 'ujine,'] &c. 
Or perhaps (as the LXX., Vulg,, Tat^g. je- 
rus,, and Pseudo-Jon.), " His eyes shall be 
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haven of the sea ; and he shall be 
for an haven of ships; and his border 
shall he unto Zidon. 

14 H Issachar is a strong ass couch- 
ing down between two burdens; 

15 And he saw that rest was good, 
and the land that H was pleasant; 
and bowed his shoulder to bear, and O Lord, 
became a servant unto tribute. 19 H Gad, a troop shall 



16 H Dan shall judge his people, 
as one of the tribes of Israel. 

17 Dan shall be a serpent by the 
way, * an adder in the path, that biteth 'Heh. 
the horse heels, so that his rider shall mi^L 
fall backward. 

8 I have waited for thy salvation, 



redder than wine, and Hie teeth whiter than 
milk." This is generally supposed to refer to 
the land flowing with milit and honey, and 
abounding in vineyards; but the fethers ap- 
plied it to (M Messiah's kingdom m the same 
manner with the last verse, e.g. "That His 
eyes shine as with wine know all those mem- 
bers of His Body mystical, to whom it is 
given with a sort of sacred inebriation of mind, 
ahenated from the fleeting things of time, to 
behold the eternal brightness of wisdom." 
(Augiistin. 'C. Faust.' xii. 4s, Tom. viii. 
p. 24). 

13. ZeMun shall divell at the ba-oen of 
the sea\ "Zebulun shall dwell on the shoi-e of 
the sea, and he shall be for a shore of ships," 
(i.e. suited for ships to land on), "and his 
border" (or farthest exti*emity) "shall be by 
Zidon." As far as we know of the limits of 
Zebulun, after the occupation of Canaan, it 
reached from the sea of Gennesai-eth to Mount 
Garmel, and so nearly to the Mediterranean. 
It did not reach to the dty of Zidon, but its 
most western j)oinf reaching to Mount Car- 
mel brought it into rlose proximity to Zido- 
nia, or the territory of Tyre and Sidon. The 
language here used, though in all material 

gints ftdfilled in ue subsequent history, is 
t what would not have been written by a 
fbraier in after times. Zebulun had not pro- 
perly a maritime territory; yet its possesions 
-reached very nearly to lioth seas. It was tar 
from the city of Zidon ; and yet, as approxi- 
mating very closely to the land of the Syrians, 
might well be said to have its border by or to- 
wards Zidon. Tyre probably was not built 
at this time, and therefore is not named in the 
prophecy. 

14. Issachar is a strong ass couching 
dsrwn bet<a/esn t<vjo burdens'] Probably "Isaa- 
char is a strong-boned ass, couching down 
between the cattle pens," or " sheepfolds." 
The last word occurs only here and in Judg. 
V. 16, where it is rendered sheepfolds (see 
Rcediger in Ges. 'Thes,' p. 1470), The 
prediction all points to the habits of an in- 
dolent agricultural people, and to what is 
likely to accompany siich habits, an endur- 
aiice of oppression in preterence to a war of 
independence. 

16. Dan shall judge bh people, &c.] 



A paronomasia on Dan (i.e. a judge). The 
woMs may mean that, though he was only a 
son of Biliiah, he shall yet iiave tribal autho- 
rity in hia own people. The word translated 
" tribe " is the same aa that translated " scep- 
tre" in V, 10, Onfcelos and others after him 
suppose the allusion to be to the judgeship of 
" ■ of the tribe of Dan (Jiulg. 



JO). 



17. 



Dan shall be a serpent bj the way, 
adder in the path"] The word for adder, 
Sbtphiphon, is translated by the Vulg. cerastes 
the homed snake, the coluber cerastes of Lin- 
nsus, a snnall snake about 14 inches long and 
one inch thick, lurking in the sand and by the 
way side, very prisonous and dangerous. 
(Bochart, 'Hieroz.' Pt. ii. Lib. iii. c. 13.) 
The people of Dan in Judges xviil. 17, shewed 
the kind of subtlety here asciibed to them, 
Perhaps the local position of the tribe is 
alludftj to. It was placed originally on the 
outskirts of the royal tribe of Judah, and 
might in times of war have to watch stealthily 
for the enemy and fall on hun by subtlety as 
he was approaching. The comparison of 
Dan to a serpent lying in wdt and biting the 
heel seems to imply some condemnation. 
It is certainly observahle that the first intro- 
duction of Idolatry in Israel is ascribed to the 
tribe of Dan (Judg. xviii.), and that in the 
numbering of the tribe* in Rev. vii., the name 
of Dan is omitted. From these or other 
causes many of the fathers were led to believe 
that antichrist should spring from the tribe of 
Dan (Iren. v. 30, 31; Ambroa. 'De Bene- 
dict. Patriarch.' c. ^ ; Augustin. ' In Josuam,' 
QuKst. 1% ; Theodoret, ' In Genes,' Quiest. 
ro9 ; Prosper, 'DcPromiss. etPr^dict.' p. 4; 
Gregoriue, 'Moral.' c. 18, &C.). 



la. I have toaited for thy sal-vation, O 
Lord] This ejaculation immediately follow- 
ing the blessing on Dan is very remarkable, 
but not easy to interpret. The Targg. Jerus. 
and Pseudo-Jonath. (and according to the 
Complutenaian Polyglot Onkelos also, though 
the passage is probably spurious) paraphrase 
the words by saying that Jacob looked not 
for temporal redemption, such as that 
wrought by Gideon or Samson, hut for the 
eternal i-cdemption promised by Messiah. Is 
it not posahle, that Jacob, having been moved 
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him : but he shall overcome at the 23 The archers have sorely grieved 

iast. him, aiid shot al him, and hated 

20 ^ Out of Asher his bread shall him; 

be fat, and he shall yield royal dainties. 24 But his bow abode in strength, 

21 ^ Naphtali is a hind let loose; and the arms of his hands were made 
he.giveth goodly words. strong by the hands of the mighty 

22 fl Joseph is a fruitful bough, Gad of Jacobs (from thence is the 
ev^n a fruitful bough by a well ; whose shepherd, the stone of Israel ;) 

i(«-i. ' branches run over the wall : 25 Even by the God of thy father, 

by the Spirit of God to apeak of the serpent beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 

biting the heel, may have had his thoughts him that bringeth good tidings." 

called back to the primal promise made to Bodiart, after whom Michaelis, Schuiz, 

Eve, the Protevangelium, wheie the sentence Dathe, Ewald and others, follow the LXX, 

that the serpent diould bruise the heel was altering the vowel points, and render, " Naph- 

succeeded by the promise that the serpent's tali is a spreading tree, which puts forth 

head should be crushed by the coming Seed ? goodly branches." 

This combination of thoughts may easUy have 22_ j^^^^ ,^ ^ frmtfia i«,gbl Per- 

elicited the exclamaton of this verse. jj^pg .. Joseph is the son," or branch, " of a 

19. Gad, a troo^ shall euereome bim: fruitful tree, the son of a fruitful tree by a 
hui he shall overcome at the last} Perhaps well, as for the branches" (lit. the daughters) 
"Gad, troops shall press on him, but he "each one 6f them runneth over the wall ' 
shall press upon their reai-" (so Gesen. p. (see Ges, iig, iio). The construction is 
a?!; R.06., Schum.); the allusion being toliie difficult and the diflei^ence of translations tery 
Arab tribes in the nMghbourhood of Gad, considerable; but so, or nearly so, Gesen., 
who would invade him, and then retire, Gail Tuch, Knobel, Delitasch, &c. The pro- 
following them and harassing their retreat, phecy probably refers to the general proB- 
Everj- word but two in the verse is some peiity of the house of Joseph. The fruitful 
form of the same root, there b«ng a play tree is by some supposed to be Rachel. The 
of words on the name Gad and Gedui, i.e. a luxuriance of the tendiils running over the 
troop; we might CKpress it,, "Gad, troops wall may pdnt to Joseph's growing into two 
shall troop against him, but he shall troop on tribes, wlulst none of his brethren formed 
thdr retreat." (See on ch. xxx. ii.) more than one; so Onkelos. 

20. Out of Asber his bread jball be fat, 23. The areheri have surely grle-oed 
and he ihal! yield royal dainties'] The trans- bim\ Though the Targums and others have 
lation may be a little doubtful ; "but the sense referred this to Joseph's tiials in Egypt, the 
is probably that expressed by the Authorised prophetic character of the whole chapter 
Version. The alluaon is to the fertility of , shows tliat they point rather to the future 
the territory of Asher extending from Mount wars of his tribi and the strength which he 
Carmel along the coast of Sidonia nearly to received from the hands of the mighty God 
Mount Lebanon. It was specially rich in of Jacob. 

com, wine and oil (Heid^ger), craiKJning 34, f,^ whence is the shepherd, the stone 

some of the most fertile land m Palestine ^/f^raeq "From thence," referring to "the 

(Stanley, 'S. and P. p. 265). mighty one of Jacob " in the last clause. Some 

21. Nc^btaS ii a hind let loose: he gi-v- understand here that Joseph, having been 
eth goodly 'ujords'\ The Targg. Pseudo-Jon. defended from the malice of his enemies, 
and Jerus. explain this tliat " Naphtali is a was iiused up by God to be a Shepherd or 
swift messenger, hke a hind that runneth on Guardian both to the Egyptians and to his 
the mountains, bringing good tidings." So own family, and a stone or rock of support 
virtually the Syr, and Sam. Versions. The to the house of Israel. Others see b this 
aliuaon is obscure, as we know so little of a prophecy of Joshua, the great capt^n 
the history of Naphtali. The Targums of his people, who came of the tribe of 
above cited say that Naphtali first declared Ephraim, and led the Israelites to the pro- 
to Jacob that Joseph was yet alive. As the mised land. Others again have thought that, 
tri& of Naphtali occupied part of that re- when Jacob was speaking of the sufferings 
gion which afterwards became Galilee, some and subsequent exaltation of his son Joseph, 
have supposed that there was contained in his visions were du-ected forward to thai, 
these words a prophecy of the Apostles (in greater Son, of whom Joseph was a type, 
Hebrew Sbelucbim, the same word with She- whom the ai-chera vexed, but who was vjc- 
liicha here rendered "let loose"), who were torious over all enemies, and that of Him he 
Galileans and of whom it was said, "How says "From God cometh the Shepherd, tlw 
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who shall help thee; and by the Al- unto them, I am to be gathered unto 

mighty, who shall hless thee with my people: * bury me with my fathers 'chav. 451 

blessings of heaven above, blessings in the cave that is in the field of Eph- ^ 

of the deep that lieth under, blessings ron the Hittite, 
of the breasts, and of the womb : 30 In the cave that is in the field of 

26 The blessings of thy lather have Machpekh, which is before Mamre, 
prevailed above the blessmgs of my m the land of Canaan, "which Abra- 'chap. a» 
progenitors unto the utmost hound him bought with the field of Eph-' 

ot the everlistmg hills they "hall be ron the Hittite for a possession of a 

on the head of Joseph, and on the buryingplace. 

crown of the head of him that was 31 There they buried Abraham 

separate from his biethren and Sarah his wife; there they buried 

27 II Benjamin shall nvin as a Isaac and Rebekah his wife; and there 
wolf m the morning he sh-Jl deiour I bur ed Leah. 

the prey, and at night he shall dnide 32 The purchase of the field and 

the spoil of the cave that ts therein ivas from 

28 ^ All these are the twelve tribes the children of Heth. 

oflsrael: and this/j/Vthat their father 33 And when Jacob had made an 

spake unto them, and blessed them; end of commanding his sons, he ga- 

every one according to his blessing he thered up his feet into the bed, and 

blessed them. yielded up the ghost, and was gather- 

29 And he charged them, and said eJ unto his people. 

Rock of Israel." Aeboth Joseph and Joshua clauses is preserved, and the violence done to 

were eminent diadows and forerunners of the the two words translated in Authorised Ver- 

Saviour, it is quite piissible that all these aon "progenitors" and "utmost bounds" 

senses, more or less, lielong to the words, is avoided. 

though perhaps with special refei-ence to the , , -, „ ^ , , 

last. The translation advocated by many separate from b,j hrithren} So Ontelos. 

recent commentators, "From thence— fi*om The Vulg. and Saad. have "the Nazante 

the Shepherd -the Rock of Israel " is against among his biethren." Either of these transla- 

the oiigmal and the Versions. tions w-ould allude to the separation of Joseph 

25. E^ by tb. Gcd ./ thy father, ^h« torn his femdy, first by his captmty and 
.h:UheIpth^,L.\ Rath^" From th^ God f'^'^'^^^l.^'^^^^^Z- ^t^>'^°f ^ 
of thy fefher^ndflesiiall help thee, and with "f^P^*^ "?^,^ °S ^ ^P^' 'f°^. 
(the L of) the Almighty, J. He .hail bless ^^' J^^.'^" , ^4, La^ZI^^- 

'^^' rite under the law (Num. vi. 2). It is possi- 

26. 7he bleumgi of thy father ha'vi bi^ (hat this coitsecration may apply also to 
prevailed abo-ve the bkssing.< of my prageniton princes who are separated to higher rank in 
UH(o the utmost boanA of the everJaiting bills'] dignity, just as the word ne%er, " consecra- 
If this be the right rendering of a very obscure tion," signifies a royal or high-priestly diadem, 
pasa^ in the original, the meaning obviously Accordingly, the LXX., Syr., Targg. Jerus., 
19, that the blessings of Jacob on the head of Pseudo-Jon. and many recent interpreters, ren- 
Josephand his offspring are gneaterthan those ^er "a prince or leader of his brethren" (see 
which Abraham had pronounced on Isaac f^_ p gji). 

and Isaac on Jacob, and that they should 

last as long as the everlasdn^ hills. This is 37. Benjamin shall ravin as a <wo!f, 

move or less the interpretatiCHi of all the &c.] The reference is, no doubt, to the war- 

JewiSh commfflitators following the Targiims like character of the tribe of Benjamin. Ex- 

and the Vulg. The LXX (with Which amples of this may be seen Judg. y. 14, xx. 

agrees the reading of the Samaritan Penta- 16; i Ghron. vii. 7, xii. 17; 1 Chron. xiv. 8, 

teuch) has a rendering which is adopted by xvii 17 Also Ehud the Judge (Judg. lii. ij) 

Michaelis, Dathe, Vater, Tuch, Winer, and Saul the king, with his son Jonathan, were 

Maurer, Schumann, Knobel, and Gesen. Benjamitcs The fathers (Tertul., Ambrose, 

(see Ges. pp. 38, .191), " The blessings of thy Auguit, Jerom) think that there isarefer- 

father prevail over the blessings of the eternal ence aho to St Paul, who before his conver- 

mountains, even the glory of the everlasting sion devastated the Church and in latei- life 

bills." By this the paialleliam of the two brought home the spoils of the Gentiles. 
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NOTE A on Chap. xlix. v. lo. Shiloh. 

i. Different renderings of word. i. " Hp who sha}] lie sent." ^, '"His son." 3. "Until he 

come to Shiloh." 4. "The Peace-Maker." ;. "He, whoae right it is," ii. Choice 

of renderings, either 4 or 5. iii. Mesaanic, by consent of Jewish and Christian 

antiquity. iv. Answer to objecdons. 

SbHoh. A word of acknowledged difficulty. 4. Far more probable is tbe rendering 

I. The Vulgate renders " He, who shall be which makes ShilcA a proper name, and the 

sent" (comp. Shiloah, Isai. viii. 6 ; John ix. 7 subject of the verb, si^ifying " Peace," or 

— 11). This would coriiespond with a title of rather, "the Peace-maker," the "Prince of 

theMessiah, "Hethatshouldcome"(Matt.si, peace." So, with slight variations, Luther, 

3). Such a translation is unsimported from Vater, Gesenius, Rosenmtlller, Hengstenberg, 

other sources and rests on a difiwent reading KnoM, Keil and others of the highest authori- 

of the original, the letter n (cheth) bdng sub- ty. The title is one most appropriate to Messiah 

stitutedfor n (he) of the recdved text. (see Isai. it. 6). The word is legitimately 

a. The Targum of Pseudo- Jonathan and foimed fram the verb Shalab, to rest, to be at 

le rabbins rentier " his son." So Kimchi, peace; and if the received reading be the true 



P^ninus, Calvin and others; but it requires readii 



proof that the word ibil, 
existence in Hebrew. 

3. The Rabbi Lipmann, in 
" Niz'iichoii," suggests that it 
the city Shiloh, aiid that we 
" until he (Judah) shall come 
Kmilar construction occurs . 
" came to Shiloh"), and it is said that Judah, 
in the march to the encampments in the wil- 
derness, always took the first place {^Num. ii. 
3 — 9, X, 14), but that, when the Israehtes came 
to Shiloh, they pitched the tabernacle there 
(Josh, xviii. I — 10), and, the other tribes de- 



)n," has any 

nis book called 
'as the name of 
should render 
o Shiloh." A 
(he 



there ■oixi be little doii 
ing. It has been thought by some 
that Solomon received his name Shehmo, the 
" peaceful," with an express reference to this 
prophecy of Shiloh, and it may be said that in 
Solomon was a partial fulfilment of the pro- 
mise. Solomon was very markedly a type of 
the Mesaah, himself the son of David, whoBe 
dominion was from sea to sea, who established 
a rdgn of peace in the land and who built the 
temple of the Lord; but Solomon was not 
the true Shiloh, any more than he was the 
true " Son of David," 

5. The authority of the Ancient Versions 
is all but overwhelming in favour of the 
He, to whom it belongs," or " He, 



fatal to this theory, that every 
andeat Veraon, pamphrase and commentator whose right i 
make Shiloh, not the objective case after the LXX., Aq., Symm., Syr., Saad., Onk., 
verb, but the subject or nominative case before Targ. Jer., all, in fact, except Vulg. and 
the verb. Moreover, whether it were a pro- Pseudo-.Tonathan. 
phecy by Jacob, or, as many who adopt this The objections to this are: 
theory will have it, a forgery of after date, (i) That if the letter /oii (expressed by the 
nothing could be less pertinent than the sense / m Shiloh) be genuine, the translation is in- 
to be elicited from the words, "till he come to admisaiole but it is replied that very many 
Shiloh." Probably the town of Shiloh did Hebrew MSS. and all Samaritan MSS. are 
not exist in Jacob's time, and Judah neither without the yod, and that the evidence is much 
lost nor acquired the pre-eminence at Shiloh '" /■-._ i.., ■..•.. . 
He was not markedly the leader in the wilder- 
ness, ios the people were led by Moses and 
Aaron; nor did he cease to have whatever 
pre-eminence he may have had when they 
came to Shiloh. This has induced some to 

vary the words, by translating, ' ' inhea he omitted it by mistake, 

comes to Shiloh," a translation utterly inad- (2) It is saJd, that by this reading so inter- 

missible: but it will give no help to the soiu- preted, a form is introduced unknown to the 

tioh of the passage, for Judah did not acquire Pentateuch, Aram^an and of later date. To 

any fresh authority at Shiloh. It was the this it is rqilied, that the form occurs in the 

place of the i-est of the tabernacle and there- Song of Deborah (Judg. v. 7), which is very 

fore perhaps was named Shiloh, " Rest:" but andent; that Aramsean forms were dther very 

it was no turning point in the history of andent or decidedly modern, to be met with 

Judah. Notwithstanding therefore the autho- in Hebrew when the patriarchs were in con- 

rity of Teller, Eichhom, BJcek, Hitzig, Tucb, tact with the Chaldieans (and Jacob had been 

Ewald, Delitzsch, KaUscb, &c.. we may pro- forty years in Mesopotamia), or not again 

nounce with Hofmann, that the rendcricig is till the Jews were in captivity at Babylon. 

Utterly imposable. An Aramaism or Chald^sm therefore was na- 



mthout the y: 

he less probable, the copyists were more like- 

have inserted it by mistake than to have 
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titfal in the mouth of Jacob, though rot in 
the mouth of David or Solomon. 

Tliis rendering of the Vs3. is supported by 
the eai-ly Christian writers, as Justin M.. 
('Dial.' 5 i3o) and many others, it is thought 
that Ezeldel (xxi. 17) actually quotes the 
words, "Until he come whose right it is," 
expanding them a little, and St Paul (in Gal. 
iii. 19) is supposed to refer to them. 

On the whole, rgecting confidently the 
senses i, 1, 3, we may safely adopt dther 4 or 
j; 4, if the reading lie correct; 5, if the read- 
ing without the yod he accepted. 

All Jewish antiquity referred the prophecy to 
Messiah. Thus tfie Targum of Onkelos has 
"until the Messiah come, whose, is the king- 
dom;" the Jerusalem Targum, "until the time 
that the king Messiah ^1^ come, whose is the 
Jdngdom," TheTargura of Pseudo-Jonathan, 
"till the king the Mesaah shall come, the 
youngest of his sons." So the Babylonian 
Talmud ('Sanhedrim,' cap. Ii. fol.. 983J, 
"What is Mesaah's name! His name is 
Shiloh, for it ia wiitten. Until Shiloh come." 
So likewise the Bereshith Rabba, Kimchi, 
Aben-ezra, Rashi, and other ancient Rabbins. 
The more modern Jews, pressed by the argu- 
ment, that the time appointed must have 
ii, rrfer to David, Saul, Nebuchadnezzar 



one important link in the long chain of predic- 
tions which produced that general expectation 
of a Mesaah universally prevalent in Judiea at 
the period of the Christian era, and which 
Suetonius, in the well-known passage in his 
life of Vespasian, tells us had long and 
constantly pervaded the whole of the East. 
With the Jewish interpreters agreed the whole 
body of Christian fathers, e.g. Justin M. 
'ApoL' I.§§3J, 54; 'Dial.' ^51, so; Iren. 
IV. 53 ; Origai, ' C. Cels.' 1. p. 41, Hon 
in Gen. 17; Cyprian, 'C.Jud.'i. 10 Cjri 
Hieros. 'Cat.' xii.; Euseb. 'H. E 16 
Chrys. 'Hom. 67, in Gen.'; Augustine De 
Civ.D.'xvi.4i;Theod(iret, 'QuE?t mOen 
110; Hieron. ' Qu^t. in Gen.', 3cc. 

The only arguments of any wdght f^a ust 
the Messianic character of the prophecy ex- 
cept of course a denial that prophecy s poss 
ble at all, seem to be the following. 



J. The patriarchal age had no anticipation 
of a personal ivjessiah, though there may have 
been some dim hope of a futm'e deliverance. 
This is amply a gratuitous assertion. Ad- 
mitting even that flie promise to Adam may 
have been vaguely understood, we cannot fell 
how much the rite of sacrifice, the prophecies 
of men like Enoch and Noah, and the pro- 
mises to Abraham and Isaac, had taught the 
faith of the fcthers. There is the highest of 
all authority for saying that " Abraham re- 
joiced to see the day of Christ ; he saw it, and 
was glad" (Job. viii. 56). It was not indeed 
to be expected, that mudi beyond general in- 
timations should be given in very early times, 
the hght gradually increasing as the Sun-rise 
was drawing near; but there seems no more 
iilcely time for a special teaching on this vital 
point than the time of Jacob's death. He 
was the last of the three patriarchs to whom 
the promises were given. He was leaving his 
family in a foreign land, where they were to 
pass some generations surrounded by idolatry 
and error. He was foretelhng their future 
fortunes on thar promised return to Canaan. 
What more natural than that he should be 
moved to point thdr hopes yet farther forward 
to that, of which the deliverance from Egypt 
was to be an emblon and type ? 

2. The New Testament does not cite this 
as a prediction of Christ. 

Bishop Patrick has well obsei-ved, that the 
fulfilment of the prophecy was not till the 
destruction of Jerusalem, when, not only the 
Sceptce of Royalty, but even the tribal autho- 
rity, and the Sanhedrim or council of elders 
(" the lawgivei"") wholly passed from judah. 
Then, and not till then, had the foretold for- 
tunes of Judah's house been worlted out. 
The sceptre and the kwgiver had departed, 
and " He, whose right it was," had taken the 
kmgdom The Prince of peace hid come 
and nations were coming mto H s obed ence 
But it would have been no argumait to the 
Jew to c te th s prophecy wh 1st the Jewish 
naton was still standing and stll stiigglng 
for Its treedom still possessing at leist a 
shadow ot ro)al authoiity and judicial 
po« er There is therefore abu idant rCTSon 
whv the New T stanent sho ild not refer 



CHAPTER L. 

I TTie vimirnhig for Jaeoh. 4 fosrph gsttetk 
leave o/Fkarmk to go to fiury him. 7 The 
funeral. 15 yaseph comforteth Ms bretkten, 
■who craved his pardon. 11 His o-ge. 13 
He setth the third generation of his sons. 
a+ He fmrphesieth uato his irelhren of Ikeir 



A~l 



the 



_ face, and wept upon him, and 
kissed him. 

2 And Joseph commanded his ser- 
vants the physicians to embalm his 



ph^si- all places were crowded with physicians foi 
Egypt eveiy different kind of disease. The physi- 
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father; and the physicians embalmed 

3 And forty days were fulfilled for 
him; for so are fulfilled the days of 
those which are embalmed ; and the 

[Heh. Egyptians * mourned for him three- 
'"'"^ score and ten days, 

4 And when the days of his mourn- 
ing were past, Joseph spake unto the 
house of Pharaoh, saying. If now I 
have found grace in your eyes, speat, 
I pray you, in the ears of Pharaohj 
saying, 

■ chap. 17. 5 "My father made me swear, say- 
"*■ ing, Lo, I die : in my grave which 

I have di^ed for me m the land 

of Canaan, there shalt thou bury me. 

Now therefore let me go up, 1 pray 

thee, and bury my father, and I will 

come agiun. 

6 And Pharaoh said. Go up, and 

bury thy fether, according as he niade 

thee swear. 



y ^ And Joseph went up to bury 
his father : and with him went up all 
the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of 
his house, and all the eiders of the 
land of Egypt, 

8 And all the house of Joseph, 
and his brethren, and his father's 
house : only their little ones, and 
their flocks, and their herds, they left 
in the land of Goshen. 

9 And there went up with him 
both chariots and horsemen : and it 
was a very great company. 

10 And they came to the threshing- 
floor of Atad, which is beyond Jordan, 
and there they mourned with a great 
and very sore lameiitatioii: and he made 
a mourning for his father seven days. 

11 And when the inhabitants of 
the land, the Canaanitcs, saw the 
mourning in the floor of AtJid, they 
said, This is a grievous mourning to 
the Egyptians: wherefore the name 



cians of Egypt were femous in other lands 
also (Herod. 111. i, 1*9)- It is not wonder- 
ful therefore that Joseph, with all his state, 
should have had several phyacians attached to 
his establishment. Physicians, however, were 
not ordinarily employed to embalm, which 
was the work of a special class of persons 
(Herod. II. Sj ; Diodor.i. 91); and the cus- 
tom of embalming and the occupation of the 
embalmer were probably anterior to Moses 
and to Joseph. Very probably the physicians 
embalmed Jacob because he was not an 
Egyptian, and so could not be subjected to 
the ordinary treatment of the Egyptians, or 
embalmed by thar embalmers. 

jind ferfjf dayi were fdpled foi 



days, and that when a king died they mourned 
for him 71 days. This very nearly corre- 
sponds with the number in this vei'se. The 
mourning of 70 days probably included the 
40 days of embalming. Herodotus (11. 86), 
who describes at length three processes of em- 
balming, seems to speak of a subsequent steep- 
ing in natron (i. e. subcarbonate of soda) for 
70 days. He probably expresses himself with 
some inact utcj as both the account in 
Genesis, whch s ve7 m ch earlier, and the 
account in DodoTs winch s later, give a 
much shorter t n e for the wl ole embalming, 
(. e. fflther 30 or 40 d, J s and seem to make 
the whole no g as but ;o days. It is 
posable, ho e to u d "sta/id Herodotus 



as meaning the same as the Scriptural account 
and that of Diodoriis. His woi^ds are, 
" Having done this they embalm in natron, 
covering it up for 70 days. Longer than this 
it is not lawfiU to embalm." (See Sir G. Wil- 
kinson in Rawlinson, 'Herod.' 11. 86; Heng- 
stenb. ' Egypt,' &c. p. 68.) 

4. Joseph ipake unto the house of Pha- 
raob'\ He probably did not go himself to 
Pharaoh, because in mourning for his father 
he had let bis hair and beard grow long, which 
was the custom in Egypt at the death of rela- 
tions (Herod. II. 36) : and it would have been 
disrespectful to go into the presence of Pha- 
raoh without cutting the hair and shaving the 
beaid. (See on ch. xli. 14, and Hengstenb. 
'Egypt,' p. 71.) 

7. ixiitb him went tip all th Jervaals of 
Pharaoh'] Such lai*ge funeral processions are 
often sera on the Egyptian monuments (Ro- 
sellini, II. p. 395; Hengstenb. p. 71; Wilkin- 
son, ' A. E.' Vol. V. ch. xvr. and plates 
there). 

10. ibresl«ngJ!oor of Atad\ Or "Goren- 
Atad," or "the threshingHoor of thorns." 

beyond Jordan] i.e. to the West of Jor- 
dan. Moses wrote before the Israelites had 
taken possession of the land of Isi'aet, and 
therefore whilst they were on the East of Jor- 
dan. This accords with what we hear of the 
site of Goren-Atad and Abel-Miyraim ; for 
Jerome ('Onom.' s. v. Arca-Atad) identi- 
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of it was called ' Abcl-inizraim, which 
, (V beyond Jordan. 

12 And his sons did unto him ac- 
cording as he commanded them : 

13 For *his sons carried him into 
the land of Canaan, and buried him 
in the cave of the field of Machpe- 

|. lah, which Abraham ' bought with 
the field for a possession of a bury- 
ingplace of Ephron the Hittite, be- 
fore Mamre. 

14 % And Joseph returned into 
Egypt, he, and his brethren, and all 
that went up with him to bury 
his lather, after he had buried his 

15 fl And when Joseph's brethren 
saw that their father was dead, they 
said, Joseph will peradventure hate 
US) and will, certainly requite us ali 
the evil which we did unto him. 

16 And they 'sent a messenger 
unto Joseph, saying, Thy father did 
command before he died, sayine:, 

17 So shall ye say unto Joseph, 
Forgive, I pray thee now, the tres- 
pass of thy brethren, and their sin ; 
for they did unto thee eviJ : and now, 
we pray thee, forgive the trespass of 
the servants of the God of thy father. 
And Joseph wept when they spake 
unto him. 



18 And his brethren al^ went 
and fell down before his face; and 
they said. Behold, we be thy ser- 
vants. 

ig And Joseph said unto them, 
''Fear not: for am I in the place of-'i 
God? 5- 

20 But as for you, ye thought evil 
against me; but God meant it unto 
good, to bring to pass, as /'/ h this 
day, to save much people alive, 

21 Now therefore fear ye not: I 
will nourish you, and your little ones. 
And he comforted them, and spake 

' kindly unto them. j i 

22 IT And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, ^^, 
he, and his father's house; and Joseph 
lived an hundred and ten years. 

23 And Joseph saw Ephraim's 
children of the third ^^«^rii;('(jn; 'the'^ 
children also of Machir the son of 
IVIanasseh were * brought up upon Jo- ^ 
seph's knees. 

24. And Joseph said unto his bre- 
thren, I die; and -''God will surely/i 
visit you, and bring you out of this 
land unto the lana which he sware 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. 

25 And *■ Joseph took an oath of^- 
the children of Israel, saying, God 
will surely visit you, and ye shall 
carry up my bones from hence. 



fiea it with Beth-Hoglah, which lay between 
the Jordan and Jericho, the ruine of which 
are probably still to be seen {Rob. I. J44J see 
Smith's 'Diet, of Bible,' i.p. 200.) 

IL Abel-miaraira] Means dther "the 
field of Egypt," or " the mourning of Egypt," 
aecurding to the vowel-points. The violence 
of the Egyplian lamentations is described by 
Herodotus (11. 85). See also Wilkinson, 
'A. E.'ch. XVI. 



33, Were brought Up upon JosepBs kneei\ 
Lit. " were bom on Joseph s knees." Comp. 
the phrase ch. xxx. 3. It seems as if they 
vrere adopted by Joseph as his own children 
from the time of their birth. 

26. Tbey emhalined him, and he ivai put in 
a caM'i\ The word foi- coffin is literally 
"ark" or "chest;" a word used alwaj^s of 
a wooden chi-st, elsewhere almost e>:c]usively 



of "the ark of the covenant." ■ Herodotus, 
after describing the embalming, says, "The 
relatives uiclose the body in a wooden image 
which they have made in the shape of a man. 
Then fastening the case, they place it in a 
sepulchral chambei", upright against the wall. 
This is the most ctetly way of embalming the 
dead" (11. 86). The description is of that 



wood, were the commonest in Egypt ; 
and though some very rich people were buried 
in basaltic coffins, yet, both from Herodotus' 
description above and from other sources, we 
know that wooden coffins were frequent, 
for great men, even for kings. The coffin 
of king Mycerinus, discovered A.d. 1837 in 
the third Pyramid of Memphis, is of syca- 
more wood. The command of Joseph and 
the promise of the Israelites, that his bones 
should be carried back into Canaan, were 
reason enough for preferring a wooden to 
a slone collin. (See Hengstenb. • Egypt,' pp. 
71, 72. Various coffins of wood, stone, and 
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26 So Joseph died, being an hun- embalmed him, and he was put in 

dred and ten years old: and they a coffin in Egypt, 

earthenware are deacribed and engraved in remembravice to his children and his people, 

Wilkinson's ' A. E.' Vol. v. p. 479.) The that Egypt was not to be their home. His 

coffin waa, no doubt, deposited in some se- coffin laid uo hy them, ready to be carried 

pulchral building (see Herod, above) and away according to his dying request whenever 

guarded by hia own immediate descendants God should restore them to the promised land, 

till the time of the Exodus, when it was car- would have taught them to keep apart from 

ried up out of Egypt and finally deported in Egypt and its idolatries, looking for a better 

Shechem (Jodi. xxiv. 31). The faith of Jo- country, which God had promised to their 

«eph (Heb. xi. i») must have been a constant fethert. 
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PROSPECTUS 

^iFalngiffll anl flilogoplirfll EltosFg. 

HENRY B. SMITH, D.D. a»i> PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
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